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Preface 


This book discusses and analyzes sociological theory as it is practiced 
today. Its major focus is on those writers whose work has most influenced 
sod^ dieory and the way sociologists currently approach and analyze their 
subject matter. 

Contemporary soaology, at almost every pomt, builds on and mcor- 
porates the classics, and espeaally the work of Marx, Durkheim, Weber, 
Simmel, and Mead. We beheve that the best way to study and imderstand 
theoiy- is to follow the waj^ in which the work of classical writers has been 
incorporated into that of later sociologists, and to see how theoretical 
insights are actually used by people to explam soaal developments We 
have therefore described the contributions of classical theorists directly 
when discussing the historical roots of each perspective Througihout the 
text we also point out the many ways in which contemporary theorists and 
researchers alike make active use of classical ideas 

In the folloi\Tng pages we descnbe the central ideas and arguments of 
these thinkers and the ways in which they pro\ude a number of quite dis- 
tinct perspectives on soaet}* and social b^avior Although we also present 
some assessment and criticism of their theories, our purpose is to proiude 
readers inth a dear summary of modem sodologicd theory's arguments, 
not to engage in a detailed cntique of each approach or to espouse a parfac- 
ular perspective To give readers as dear an idea as possible of the authors' 
oivn stjTe and presentation, we have mduded a number of direct quota- 
tions m flie text. We have also tried particularly to show how sodological 


be 
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tiheones inform social saentists" empirical research and to demonstrate the 
close links between soaological ttieory and the ways m which we aU, soa- 
ologists and nonsociologists alike, deal with and try to imderstand our 
world To this end we have mcluded throughout the book empirical exam- 
ples of how a given perspective is used m both sociological research and 
more general explanation 

While we have made every effort to avoid unnecessary jargon and to 
express ideas as simply and as dearly as possible, much of ^e subject mat- 
ter IS, mevitably, qmte complex We have tned, therefore, to follow Albert 
Emstem's dictum, "Everything should be made as simple as possible, but 
not one bit simpler " At Ae same time it is not a precon^hon for the reader 
to be a student of soaology already We conceive of our audience as com- 
pnsmg anyone mterested m the contributions soaal science can make to 
understandmg our social world 

We have been very aware durmg our work of the old but still ragmg 
debate about whether any writers, but especially soaal saenhsts, can deal 
objechvely with their subject matter In one sense, namely our choice of 
what writers and what aspects of their work to present, our own values and 
preferences must obtrude Withm that framework, however, we have tned 
unashamedly to maintain the traditional scientific values of unbiased 
description, objectivity, and, mdeed, reason, for while they may never be 
fuUy realizable, it seems to us of the utmost importance that scholars— and 
the world — not abandon them as standards We have also paid particular 
attention to whether or not a given perepective is successful m dealmg witii 
and answermg a range of concrete questions and problems 


PLAN OF THE TEXT 

This revised text discusses five major perspectives of modem soaological 
theory functionalism, conflict theory, s)mibohc mterachomsm, phenome- 
nology, and theories of rafaonal choice It also provides an overview of 
recent theoretical developments For this edition the text has been updated 
generally, and a number of significant additions have also been made First, 
the coverage of feminist theory has been furtiier expanded Femimst theory 
has been described thus 

First, gender comprises a central focus or subject matter of the theory 
Feminist theory se^ ultimately to understand tiie gendered nature of virtu- 
ally all soaal relations, institutions, and processes Second, gender relations 
are viewed as a problem By this I mean that feminist theory seeks to tmder- 
stand how gender is related to soaal mequibes, strams, and contradictions 
Fmally, gender relations are not viewed as either natural or immutable 
Rather, the gender-related status quo is viewed as the product of soaocultural 
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and histoncal forces which have been created, and are constandy re-created 

by humans, and therefore can potentially be changed by human agency ^ 

As this defmition suggests, feminist theorists draw on a wide range of 
theoretical orientations Rather than creating a separate chapter for feminist 
theory, we emphasize its mamstream importance, and the way m which 
feminist theorists have expanded the horizons of different perspectives, by 
discussing their work throughout this text As m the previous edition, ques- 
tions about the role of women m contemporary soaety form a research 
theme to which each chapter returns This edition also mcludes two new 
sections devoted explicitly to (1) Dorothy Smith's femmist standpomt tiieo- 
ry (m Chapter Five), and (2) Patnaa Ml Collins' Black feminist thought (m 
Chapter Four) Other major change mclude an eiqpanded treatment of the 
work of Pierre Bourdieu (Chapter Three), a new section on the soaology of 
the body (Chapter Seven), a discussion of post-modernism (Chapter Seven), 
and a discussion of recent work by Niklas Luhmann on nsk (Chapter Two), 
by James Coleman and other rational choice theorists on social activity 
(Chapter Six), and by Randall Collins on geopolitical theory (Chapter 
Three) 

Chapter One discusses the structure of sociological theories and their 
practical importance as a way of analjrzmg and understandmg how human 
soaeties work It also mtroduces two important research themes One of 
these— -the role of women m contemporary society— has already been men- 
tioned, and the second is the working of the huge formal educational sys- 
tems which characterize modem soaety Each major theoretical perspective 
can provide important but partial answers to these questions, and they cor- 
respondmgly provide a theme wovoi throughout the book 

The foUowmg five chapters on functionalism, conflict theory, symbol- 
ic mteractiomsm, phenomenology, and flieones of rational choice tiien fol- 
low a common pattern In each case, we set out the basic assumptions and 
key concepts of the theory concerned and the questions it raises and 
attempts to answer We identify the mtellectual roots of the approach and 
discuss the insights which the contemporary theorists derived from previ- 
ous scholars We then describe m detail the work of the perspective's major 
theorists, with particular emphasis on tiieir most recent or current argu- 
ments Throughout each section we stress the reciprocal relationship 
between theory on the one hand and soaological research and general 
social observation on the other We show how contemporary theorists 
themselves use their approaches to analyze concrete phenomena, mcluding 
but not confined to the educational system and the role of women, and how 


^Janets Chafetz,Fmmtst Soaology An 
Peacock, 1988), p 5 
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the research of their colleagues draws on and embodies different theorefacal 
perspectives We also illustrate how the outlook of contemporary theorists 
is reflected in the way nonsociologists look at and discuss the world 
Qiapter Seven discusses a number of theoretical developments of consider- 
able mterest and relevance to contemporary sociology namely, structural- 
ism and post-modermsm, structuration theory, and the sociology of the 
body Fmally, Chapter Eight synthesizes the major perspecfaves' contribu- 
tions to answermg the questions posed m Chapter C^e, and briefly discuss- 
es historical trends m social theory 

This book has been a jomt effort throughout, with no semor or jumor 
authorship Ruth Wallace took primary responsibihty for the chapters on 
funcfaonalism, symbohc mterachonism, and phenomenology, and Ahson 
Wolf for the chapters on conflict theory, theories of rational choice, and 
alternative perspectives 

In wntmg this book, we have learned a great deal and have both come 
to appreciate more fully the insights and achievements of the tiieonsts we 
describe We would hke to acknowledge our mtellectual debt to them and 
also to the many students whose questions and comments have contributed 
to our work 

Herbert Blumer, Anthony Heath, Patricia Lengermann, J Clyde 
MitcheU, Robert Moran, Whitney Pope, Neil Smelser, and Martm Wolf aU 
made major contributions to our thmkmg through their suggestions and 
questions on this and/or earher editions Our editors, Edward Stanford, 
Susan Taylor, Bill Webber, Nancy Roberts, and Sharon Chambliss, as well 
as a number of Prentice HaU reviewers — ^mcludmg James T Duke, Bngham 
Young Umversity, D Paul Johnson, Texas Tech Umversity, and Robert 
Lang, The State Umversity of New Jersey — gave us useful suggestions 

We would also like to acknowledge the help of Janet Saltzman 
Chafetz, Ralf Dahrendorf, Christme Dolan, Vance Grant, Wade Hook, lam 
McLean, Frank Mars, Carlyle Maw, Kathryn Orlans, Vernon Reynolds, 
David Sciulh, R Stephen Warner, and Jacquelme Wiseman 

We thank Joy Alexander for encouragmg us to write on theory and 
Edmund Wolf for his help m translatmg Wifliout the time so generously 
given by Winnie Potter, the late Rebecca Wolf, and James Coriden, this 
book would still be m manuscnpt form Jonathan, Benjamm, and Rachel 
Wolf mamtamed our sense of proportion and helped by bemg themselves 

RAW 
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CHAPTQl ONE 

The Understanding of Society 


The Structure of Sociolo^cal Theoiy 
Theory and Understanding: The Examples 
of Formal Education and the Role of Women 
in Contemporary Society 


1 


2 The Understanding of Sodefy 


Reading theory has not been something which people have generally 
looked forward to with dehg^t Often they see it as just so many groups of 
rarefied abstractions related only to each otiier, like a set of crossword puz- 
zles, free-floatmg above the "reed world" of schools, factories, and suburbs, 
elections, weddmgs, strikes, muggings, and tennis matches This is a mis- 
take Far from bemg able to separate tiieory from real life, our whole way of 
lookmg at the world depends on our theoretical perspective To read soao- 
logical theory is to understand a great deal more about what we and our 
world are like and how unordmary and ambiguous the most taken-for- 
granted and everyday aspects of our life may be 

When soaologists "do soaology," they do not come to their subject 
matter cold, their mmds a blank Wh^er their topic is the way people deal 
with death, or the whole evolution and probable future of modem soaety, 
they focus on particular aspects of what is gomg on ^ They approach dieir 
subject with certam assumptions, they emphasize particular research meth- 
ods, and they have particular types of questions they want answered This 
means that ^eir research is based on the ways of lookmg at things which 
soaological theories advance What the theones do is to lay these out m an 
exphcit and systematic way 

Very much the same is tme of the world outside sociology In some 
famous remarks, John Maynard Keynes, whose own ideas dominated gov- 
ernment economic management from the Second World War until the pre- 
sent, argued that ideas "1?oth when they are nght and when they are wrong, 
are more powerful than is commonly understood Indeed, the world is 
ruled by little else Practical men, who believe themselves to be quite 
exempt from any mtellectual influences, are usually the slaves of some 
defunct economist Madmen m authority, who hear voices m the air, are 
distilling their frenzy from some academic scribbler of a few years back 
The different ways of lookmg at our society that contemporary soaological 
theones advance are reflected m the arguments and observations of soci- 
ely's members as a whole 

The effect that soaological theory may have on people's behavior and 
on the course of history is demonstrated most dramatically by the work of 
Karl Marx But a journalist trying to explam Watergate and the resignation 
of Richard Nixon, a marnage counselor grapplmg with nsmg divorce rates, 
and new students on campus trymg to understand what is gomg on, also 
draw on notions about how people behave and how social mstitutions 
work which embody certam theorefacal assumptions Furthermore, our 
very abihty to talk about "the president's unconstitutional behavior" or 
about "granting someone a degree" depends on a whole range of facts 

^For the use of theoretical perspechves to discuss these parhcular tc^ics, see Chapter Three 
(Collins), Chapter Four (Part Two Blumer), and Chapters Two (Parsons) and liuee (Habermas) 

^John Ma}mard Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (London 
Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1936), p 383 
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about ourselves and our listeners Soaological theories do not comprise a 
world of formal, empty boxes, irrelevant to the world of work and family, 
power, freedom, discrimination, and oppression Far from it They have 
everythmg to do with that world — ^how we see it, imderstand it, and 
explam it, as well as how we act m it and thus what it becomes 


THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

Soaological theorists are distmctive because tiiey eiqiress their assumptions 
or h3rpotheses very systematically and discuss m a very comprehensive 
way how far then theories explam soaal life Even more important, they 
provide new insights mto behavior and the workmgs of soaeties These, m 
turn, are disseminated, and m years to come they may affect the ideas of 
many who have never read the original work 

The systematic way m which soaological theory sets out its ideas is a 
quality it shares with the theory of any oliier disciplme psychology, 
physics, genetics, and the rest Shared, too, is a second important quality it 
relates innumerable events, with many apparent differences, to general 
prmciples that brmg out their similarities Student protests, strikes, and 
food riots may all be treated as examples of conflict withm hierarchical 
organizations, and the important quahties they have m common may be 
thus defined ^ Similarly, counselors' mterviews with high school students 
and tnals for murder may both be exammed m the hght of what they show 
about the shared ideas of a soaety's members and the creative and unpre- 
dictable dynamics of human mterachon ^ 

However, although soaological theory shares the essential systematz- 
mg qualities of aU theory, m other ways it often differs from what is usually 
meant by the term The classical definition of a theory® is essentially a 
deductive one It starts with defmitions of some general concepts (and, often, 
a few clearly stated assumptions), lays out rules about how to classify the 
thmgs we observe m terms of these different categones, and then pute for- 
ward a number of general propositions about the concepts Once observers 
have classified their subject matter, a generalized flieory allows them to 
deduce logically a number of qmte speoflc statements about its nature and 
behavior The laws of Mendeli^ genetics are a good example, for their gen- 
eral statements about the pamng of genes and distribution of charactensfacs 
among offsprmg can be used to deduce statements about an enormous 
range of speaes Smce such theones are also very powerful mstruments m 


can be found m Ernest Nagel, Tlte Structure cf Science 
(New York Haicourt, Brace and World, 1961), espeaallypp 90-105 


^See Chapter Three 

^ee Chapters Four and Five 

®One of the best such discussions 
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predicting and hence manipulating our environment, they are essential to 
almost every aspect of modem life, from stockbreedmg to manufacturmg 
roUerblades ^ 

Much soaological theory is of this very clearly defined type, but much 
IS not Robert Merton, whose own functionalist theory we discuss later, has 
emphasized that "much of what is described m textbooks as sociological 
theory consists of general orientations towards substantive materials For 
example, if a theory puts forward a number of very general propositions 
about human motivation, it may imply that some sorts of behavior are 
more likely than others and thereby provide the observer with a handle on 
a situation However, it will supply very httle m the way of concrete propo- 
sitions 

Such general propositions are not, m ihemselves, mconsistent with the 
idea of a deductive social saence Some theorists whose work is of this kmd 
are very mterested m makmg predictive or testable statements about social 
orgamzation and the development of soaety ® Others, however, are not 
concerned with such deductive "saenbfic" tfieory at all Indeed, they may 
deny that such an approach is vahd when one is dealmg with the behavior 
of human bemgs ^ Instead of bemg about regularities m the content of 
human behavior or the nature of soaal orgamzation, their general state- 
ments describe how people's social mteraction proceeds 

Because of these differences, soaological tiieory may look like a group 
of perspectives with very httle m common except then general and formaliz- 
ing approach and their concern with understanding human behavior 
However, even those theones which are farthest removed from the deduc- 
fave model mvolve a set of concepts, whidi are often described as the most 
elementary "buildmg blocks" of any theory Basically, a concept can be 


“The actual process of scientific research and discovery is far more complex than this 
description of theoretical structure imphes Good (and very difiEerent) discussions of what is 
mvolved m saentihc theory construction are to be found m Karl Popper, The Logic cif Scientific 
Discovery (London Hutchinson, 1959), Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 
(Chicago Umversity of Chicago Press, 1970), Stephen Toulmm, "From Form to Funcfaon 
Philosophy and History of Saence m the 1950's and Now," Daedalus, 106, no 3 (Summer 1977), 
Nagel, The Structure o/ Saence 

^Robert K Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Enlarged Edition (New York The 
Free Press, 1968), p 141 

Q 

See, for example, the work of Dahrendorf on the importance of conflict, or mudi of 
Parsons' theory (Chapters Three and Two) 

^See, for example, the work of Garfinkel (Chapter Five) and Blumer (Chapter Four) 

^®For good discussions of the debate about whether soaal saence is essentially different 
from natural saence and whether it requires different Snd unique types of theory and argu- 
ment, see Peter Wince, The Idea of a Social Science and Its Relations to Philosophy (London 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958), George Caspar Homans, The Nature of Soaal Saence (New 
York Harcourt, Brace and World, 1967), Randall Collins, Conflict Sociology Toward an 
Explanatory Science, Chapter I (New York Academic Press, 1975), Anthony Giddens, The 
Constitution of Soaety (Cambndge, England Pohty Press, 1984) 
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descnbed as a word or symbol that represents a phenomenon (a label we 
use to name and classify our perceptions and experiences) or an abstract 
idea generalized from particular instances Durkheim's concept, anomie, 
and Marx's concept, ahenahon, are classic examples of soaologicd concepts 

The key concepts of a theory also enable us to "see" parts of social 
reality that may have escaped us otherwise Concepts are an essential first 
step m understandmg and analyzing soaal phenomena Throughout this 
book we will define the central concepts of each theory to enable the reader 
to see the various aspects of soaal re^ty revealed by each perspective and 
thus to have a better understanding of soaety 

Among the major dimensions along which soaological tiieones differ, 
we have already identified their acceptance or rejection of the deductive 
modd drawn from natural saence This is a cruaal aspect of their method- 
ology Theories also differ m three other significant aspects These are tiieir 
subject matter, ffie assumptions underlying their approach, and the types of 
Cfuestions they beheve soaal theory can and should answer The foUowmg 
section provides an overview of ^e current mam alternatives as exemph- 
fied by &e theories discussed m this text 

Subject Matter 

In their subject matter, theoretical perspectives divide rather clearly 
between those perspectives that are concerned with the large-scale charac- 
teristics of socid structure and roles, or macrosocwlogy, and those concerned 
with person-to-person encounters and the details of human mteraction and 
commumcation, or mtcrosocwlogy 

Fimchonahsm and conflict theory are the two approaches concerned 
with the overall characteristics of soo^ structure and the general nature of 
soaal institutions They emphasize the relations between (and implications 
of) general categories of social position, such as Marx's "classes" or the 
"affectively neutral" relationships which Parsons saw as predommant m 
mdustnal soaeties It is m the context of functionalism and conflict theory 
that discussions of soaal evolution, the most wide-rangmg of all sociologi- 
cal subj'ects, are foimd 

This does not mean that macrosoaological theories necessarily consid- 
er the perceptions and decisions of mdividual people to be irrelevant to 
their arguments We would agree with Smelser that "hypotheses that link 
positions m flie soaal structure with behavior always rest on at least implic- 
it psychological assertions,"^^ and particularly on general ideas about 

^^For a full discussion of the particular senses m whidi these terms are used, see the 
section on methodology 

^^Neil J Smelser, ed , Sociology An Introduction, 2nd ed (New York John Wiley, 1973), 

p 13 
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human nature But these theorists pay most attention not to mdividual psy- 
chology, but rather to organizations and institutions withm soaety and to 
the socially prescribed roles that mdividuals play m them They spend rela- 
tively httle time analyzmg the dynamics of mdividual action 

The perspectives of symbohc mteractiomsm and phenomenology 
could hardly be more different, for they examme human mterachon m Ihe 
mmutest detail They discuss how, for example, the behavior of a super- 
market clerk, faced with an obstreperous customer and trymg to "make 
sense" of the situation, depends on mdividual experiences and mdividual 
perceptions, as well as on soaal prescriptions, or how, sentence by sen- 
tence, a teacher and child understand (or fail to understand) each other The 
concepts used by these microsociological approaches do not categorize 
aspects of social structure but instead consist of the vocabulary required to 
discuss the particular actions of people 

The rational choice theories discussed m Qiapter Six are less easily 
categorized Although they concentrate on mdividuals' decisions and choic- 
es, these theories— Blau's m particular— attempt to link them to such struc- 
tural qualities as a society's legitimacy Nonetheless, compared to function- 
alists or confhct theorists, sociologists usmg a rational choice perspective 
are predominantly concerned with microsociological issues 

Assumptions 

Soaological theorists' most important underlymg assumptions concern 
human nature, and throughout the text we have attempted to underlme and 
contrast the different views of human bemgs Theonsts differ, m particular, 
m whether they view human behavior as essentially determmed and so in 
pnnaple predictable, or whether they emphasize human creativity The clear- 
est contrast is between, on the one hand, functionalism and theories of ratio- 
nal choice, and on the other, S3nnbolic mteractiomsm and phenomenology ^ 
The most exphcit philosophical statement of the first view will be 
found m George Homans' work Homans' arguments emphasize the role 
played by mdividuals' choices and decisions, but his whole approach is 
based on the behef that human behavior has causes and thus m prmciple is 
fully explicable It may be practically impossible to find the underl3nng ori- 
gins of different tastes and to predict any given decision, but they are 
nonetheless determmed, Homans would argue, by a combination of partic- 
ular prior circumstances and by umversal principles or laws 

The same view is apparent m functionalism Durkheim, Parsons, and 
Merton treat behavior as ultimately predictable, a function of certam under- 


13 

Rahonal choice theonsts m contrast to exchange tiheoiy use a rather less deterministic 
model m which mdividuals' given values and objectives nonetheless are treated as firm pre- 
dictors of behavior 
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lying forces and needs and of the particular set of internalized norms and 
values characteristic of a soaety Again, it is not tiiat funchonalists' expla- 
nations Ignore individual decisions— indeed. Parsons' action theory is built 
around individual motives The pomt is, however, that functionalists see 
the behavior as ultimately determmed and so m prmaple fully explicable— 
exactly the "scientific" attitude that Merton remembers exatmg him and 
leadmg him mto soaal science 

Conflict theory is less wholeheartedly determimstic, but its imderly- 
mg orientation is the same The "analytic^" theorists, Dahrendorf, Coser, 
and Collins, show this most clearly Their search for general explanatory 
propositions imphes that by and large at least, behavior is determmed and 
predictable However, m general, title same is true for the more critical and 
utopian vmters Marx's whole theory of evolution is ultimately determmist 

What conflict theorists do emphasize is the pomt of view of pwposwe 
mdwidmls and groups actmg to secure titieir ends The same is true of ratio- 
nal choice theonsts By contrast, functionalists are more mterested m identi- 
f5nng and descnbmg the general values and norms of a society or group, 
and m analyzmg the role ihese play m events, they treat behavior as consid- 
erably more passive 

However, it is the imcrosoaological perspectives of S5mbohc mterac- 
tionism and phenomenology that mc^t emphasize human action, and their 
assumptions about human nature are fundamentally different All the 
social saences (and also, we would add, the biological sciences) differ from 
natural saences, such as geology or physics, m that they deal with purpo- 
sive behavior In humans this mvolves a very wide range of symbols and 
meanmgs — ^thmgs that are mtrmsicaUy tmobservable 

Symbohc mteractiomsts and phenomenologists believe that this view 
of the mdividual as active and creative also makes it impossible to predict 
behavior and develop sociological "laws" of a scientific type Thus, 
although symbolic mterachomsts do not deny the existence of important 
regularities m behavior, tiiey emphasize instead the aeahue way m which 
people mterpret meanmg durmg the course of an mteraction TTiey distin- 
guish between flie "me" that mcorporates learned attitudes and meanings 
and the innovative and unpredictable "I Phenomenology is also con- 


^^See Chapter Two 

'^Behavionst psychology is an attempt to dispense i\ ith any discussion of unobscr\ - 
ables and to describe and predict behavior without going into what happens inside the "black 
box" of the human or animal mmd We feel that this is unlikch to be successful c\ en w ilh rats, 
and It is noticeable that Homans, one of the theonsts who refers to this approach, nonetheless 
makes meanings and values a central part of his own explanations 

^^It should be pointed out that predictmg an indi\ idual's beha\ lor and predicting a\ cr- 
age or group beha\ lor arc not the same, the impossibilit} of doing the first doe*, not in iLsclf 
imply that the second is also impossible To predict group bcha\ lor, we need onh Ijiow how 
most people will react most of the hme 
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cemed with the continual nature of interpretation, but rather than contrast- 
ing the "I" with the "me," phenomenologists pomt to the pervasive nature 
of inferences and assumptions Our whole soaal world and eiqierience of 
society and soaal mterachon are, they argue, thmgs that we build up as we 
go along, not thmgs that are objectively "real " Consequently, one should 
not develop concrete propositions that impose a imsleadmg character of 
fixed meanmg and structure on this process 

In addition to the crucial difference over whether or not human 
behavior is determmed, perspectives also differ on whether they assume 
that human bemgs are motivated essentially by niteiests or by values The 
difference is clearest m the case of functionalism and conflict theory, but it 
IS also relevant to other perspectives 

FuncUonahsts assume, more or less exphcitly, that people's motives 
and behavior are largely a function of the social v^ues they mtemalize In 
other words, people's basic purposes are formed by their birth mto a partic- 
ular society, they do not exist mdependently Functionalism also recognizes 
underlymg "needs" or "functional imperatives" that are common to all 
human bemgs and that all soaeties must and do meet, but these tend to be 
sketched m very cursorily It is soaally instilled values that are emphasized 
Conflict theorists, by contrast, emphasize "mterests," which they often treat 
as self-evident but which mclude bemg free from subjugation, b e i n g m a 
position of power, and possessmg more rather than less wealth and status 
These theorists see mterests as primary, common to all societies and the 
mam force behmd human behavior m every case Indeed, when conflict the- 
orists discuss values specific to a given society, it is usually to describe Iheir 
role m deceivmg people about then true mterests 

Other perspectives also imply that either values or mterests are prima- 
ry Symbohc mteracUomsm sees values as mcorporated mto the "me", mter- 
ests hardly appear m work done withm this perspective Phenomenology 
also emphasizes values rather than mterests m its argument that people 
trust others to behave m certam situation-specific ways, and it sees such 
underlymg trust as the basis of human behavior Rational choice theorists, 
on the other hand, talk specifically about the importance of soaal values 
and tastes, which defme people's preferences, but m practice they tend to 
base their arguments on objectives that are seen as umversal — and therefore 
easily assumed— such as social acceptance or status To that degree, they 
move closer to conflict theory's idea of umversal in te rests 


Methodology 

The third important respect m which the perspectives of modem theo- 
ry differ IS m their methods of argument and research, in particular 
whether they advocate deductive or mductive reasoning With a deductive 
(or natural science) approach, one begms with explanatory hypotheses 
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about a research problem and uses logical reasorang to deduce its empirical 
implicafaons In this approach the "reape" for theory buildmg requires that 
the basic concepts be spelled out before they are used m the formulation of 
hypotheses For example, Durkheim's basic concepts (egoism, altruism, 
anomie, and fatalism) were used as key mdependent variables m his analy- 
sis of smcide rates The hypotheses are then tested on data m the real 
world 

Saentists usmg the inductwe approach begm instead by observmg, by 
immersmg themselves m the data They feel ihat to start analysis with a 
clearly defmed hypothesis is too rigid and may lead analysts to ignore 
unportant aspects of their subject It is far better, they suggest, to get to 
know a subject and situation well and gradually build up, or induce, 
descriptions and/or explanations of what is really going on In an mductive 
approach, the key concepts emerge m the fm^ analysis of the research 
process For example, Goffman^s extensive observations m a mental hospi- 
tal led him to aeate the concept "total institution Inducfaon implies an 
inference from the particular to the general In both deduction and mduc- 
hon, however, the theorist is concerned wiih clearly defined concepts that 
can be used to help understand what is gomg on 

Functionahsm, conflict theory (wifli the exception of the Frankfurt 
School), and rational choice theory are essentially deductive They logically 
derive, or "deduce," arguments and hypotheses from prior, more general 
propositions For example, the functionahst Robert Merton argues that 
deviance results from a lack of congruence between values and opportum- 
ties,^ the conflict theonst Ralf Dahrendorf explains mdustrial conflict by 
relatmg it to the more general prmaples of conflict of organization,^^ and 
Randall Collins devotes considerable effort to the defense and advocacy of 
deductive "scientific" social analysis Marxist theory can also be placed 
most easily on the deductive side of the divide It relates soaal evolution to 
material changes, and the superstructure of pohtics and ideas to the sub- 
structure of econoimc life However, its mode of argument is also con- 
saously different m its emphasis on dialectical reasonmg and identifymg 
how social events emerge from contradictions withm the existmg order 
(rather than on tracmg out a step-by-step progression) ^ Fmally, rational 

17 

See Qiapter Two for a discussion of Durkheim's approach 
^®The argument is that stnctly speakmg, you cannot prove that a hypothesis is Iruc, 
because there might always be some odier explanation for your data which hasn't occurred to 
you However, data whidi are clearly mconsistent with your hypothesis can show that it is 
false See Karl Popper, TIte logic of Scientific Discovery (London Hutchinson, 1959) 

^^See Qiapter Four for a discussion of Gofhnan's approach 
^See Qiapter Two 
^^See Qiapter Three 

^See Qiapter Three Marx's econonucs is espeaally close to mainstream deductive 
argument 
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choice, and espeaally exchange theoty as presented by Homans, is also 
dearly and self-consaousl}'^ deductive m form ^ Homans sets out his basic 
propositions and then deduces others from them, sho\\Tng how, for exam- 
ple, conformity to group norms may follow from mdidduals' valuation of 
social approval 

S 5 nnbohc mteractionism and phenomenology provide very dear con- 
trasts, for their proponents obseri^e and experience a situation furst and then 
infer or "mduce" from it -^vhat is going on SjTnbohc interactionists feel that 
deductive reasoning imphes falsdy that action and interpretation are sim- 
plistically determined by prior events Soaologists should instead concen- 
trate on understanding — ^tiuough the use, above all, of partidpant obsen^a- 
tion— how people in a particular situation see things and then bmld up 
from there Phenomenologists are even more antagonistic toward deductive 
soaal saence. This position is connected utith the perspective's general 
assumptions Phenomenologists beheve titiat deductive theories, by propos- 
ing general "positivist" law, falsely imply the existence of a single objecti\*e 
"reahty" about which one can advance testable generalizations Instead, 
phenomenology argues, what any human being describes is his or her omi 
\aew of reahty, based on taat assumptions Ethnomethodologists, m partic- 
ular, appear to be confident m their oum abihty to describe how people 
order their experiences Howe\^er, thdr \new leads them to see sodologj^s 
task as not to derive general causal laws but to obsen^e the ordermg of 
experience directly and to use the "documentary method of interpretation" 
to identify regular patterns of meanmg 

The deductive model is also rgected, for different reasons, by a third 
group, the "cntical" theorists They attack ivliat tiiey call "traditional," or 
"positivist," theory for suggesting that its deductive arguments can be 
assessed objectively and for aimii^ at pure knowledge. However, their 
work is not mductive in the fashion of s)unbohc mteractionism or phenom- 
enology Its proponents have no faith m "partiapant observation," and they 
have attacked phenomenology for relying on intmtion.^^ Theu "critical the- 
ory" assumes that fact and value are inseparable, and they propose their 
oivn antipositi\Tst approach In particular, they relate soaal phenomena to 
their notion of historical possibilities different from and superior to the cur- 
rent reality, and they beheve m the possibihty of "reason" as a standard 
against which to measure alternatives 

Sociological theorists also differ in whether they advocate a heai'}’’ 
rehance on (juaiititative dnta This aspect of their methodology tends to be 


^eter M Blau's Ineqiiahbf mid Hefemgaieify A Primitive Tlieon/ Social Sfnicfiire (New' 
York The Free Press, 1977), although not a part of exdiange flieoiy, is Quite as formallv deduc- 
ti\ e in its approach 

^%ee Qiapter Six 

Jay, TIieDialecticallmagmahon (Boston litde. Brown, 1973), p 82 
®Max Horkheimer, Critical Theory (New York. Herder and Herder, 1972) 
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we have simplified the comparisons m this figure, therefore it doesn't do 
)ustice to the complexity of the differences between the perspectives and 
theorists mvolved 

Objectives 

The final respect m which the major perspectives of sociological theo- 
ry differ from each other is in their ultimate objectives — m particular, 
whether they aun largely at describing thmgs or at explaining, or even predict- 
ing, them Ultimately, all sciences and social sciences are concerned with 
mcreasmg our comprehension of thmgs, with providmg accounts that make 
us feel that we now understand what is gomg on to a greater degree than we 
did before But such accoimts may be ranged along a spectrum, from what 
are more or less detailed redescriptions of what is happening (often 
employmg unfamihar terms and ways of lookmg at thmgs but hardly con- 
cerned with identifymg causal chains) to explanations that reinterpret 
thmgs by relatmg them back to different and more general concepts At 
their most precise and fully developed, such explanahons may not only 
mcrease one's understandmg but allow one to make qmte specific predic- 
tions This is what makes scientific deductive explanation such a powerful 
technological tool Explanation and prediction are not identical, however 
Important explanations that refer back to general prmciples may not permit 
much m the way of prediction — ^the theory of evolution is a case m pomt 
Conversely, the abUity to predict can rest simply on tight statistical correla- 
hons and not on much "understandmg" at all 

One of our favorite examples of what this distmction means is the 
story of Dr John Snow Durmg a nmeteenth-century cholera epidemic, he 
suggested to the authorities that they could stop the spread of the disease if 
they simply removed the handles from all the water pumps* Snow was not 
a madman He had noticed that the poorhouse inhabitants, who had their 
own well, were free from the disease, unlike people drinking water from 
the mam pumps But although Snow was quite correct about the correlation 
between catchmg cholera and dnnkmg the water that carried it, he under- 
stood fauly little about the way cholera operates This distmchon between 
prediction and explanation has, m turn, encouraged many philosophers of 
science to emphasize explanation, not prediction, as the heart of deductive 
science " 

Among the major perspectives of soaological theory, we find, not sur- 
prismgly, that objecfaves are closely associated with methodology and with 
whether the perspective accepts a scientific model for soaal saence Thus, 
s3nnbohc mteractiomsm and phenomenology place relatively the greatest 
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Toulmin, "From Form to Function/' pp 152-53 
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emphasis on desmptive analysis Phenomenology's concern with descnb- 
mg events follows naturally from its rejection of the idea of general and 
objective laws about reahty Users and advocates of the sjonbohc mterac- 
faomst perspective also tend to feel that general explanatory arguments are 
likely to Ignore and miss so much of people's experiences that they are seri- 
ously flawed and inadequate However, by taking mto account numerous 
factors and occurrences tiiat can be missed m everyday, casual observation, 
such descriptions greatly mcrease our understandmg 

Functionalism, conflict theory, and theories of rational choice aim at 
explammg phenomena m terms of more general prmaples Of the three, 
functionalism is closest to the descriptive end of the spectrum Talcott 
Parsons' work, for example, largely consists of redescnbmg soaety as a sys- 
tem and providmg new classifications, but it does not explam how its parts 
develop, although other parts of functionalist theory are more fully 
explanatory 

Conflict theonsts are more concerned with explanation than are func- 
tionahsts They also derive propositions that are generally predictive, 
though usually not to the extent of predicting particular histoncal events 
Their work mvolves some redescnption— as when they talk of "ideology" 
or "ahenation"— but their mam concern is to provide a detailed explanation 
of how events and institutions are created by flie actions and mterests of 
different groups with different resources and by changes m technology, 
economic organization, ntual, and ideas In usmg such explanatory propo- 
sitions as a basis for prediction, Marx is by far the most ambitious, d^ough 
other theorists, such as Habermas, have attempted to predict the future 
development of existing soaety 

Finally, of all the perspectives discussed m this text, rational choice, and 
espeaally exchange theory, is the least concerned with descnphon and the 
most concerned with explanation and prediction This is not to imply fliat its 
proponents are mterested only m correlations of the pump-handle type, for 
they discuss m great detail what goes on mside people's mmds m an attempt 
to understand the origins of actions and bdiavior However, this objective 
further reinforces the tendency of exchange theorists and other rational 
choice theonsts to concentrate on a lumted range of subjects mvolvmg mdi- 
vidual and smaU-group behavior On a wider scale, they would agree that 
the complexity of soaal affairs makes precise prediction impossible^ and 
that by takmg as its subject the whole sprawlmg complex of "human soci- 
ety," sociology has chosen an area it cannot fully explam, let alone predict 

The fact that soaological theory does not form a cumulative body of 
work comparable to physics or even neoclassical economics does not mean 
that we have an impasse with one approach merely contradicting another 

Homans, m fact, would argue that at this level the distinction behveen hislon’ and 
sociology' becomes meanmgless 
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The test of a theory is ultmiately whether it helps us to understand, and each 
of the theories discussed here sheds hght on a different aspect of human soci- 
ety In Popper's words, they are aU "nets cast to catch what we call 'the 
world' — ^to rationalize, to explam and to master it",^^ and it is for this reason 
that each deserves recognition as part of contemporary soaological theory 


THEORY AND UNDERSTANDING: THE EXAMPLES OF FORMAL 
EDUCATION AND THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIETY 


Formal education and gender are two aspects of bfe m modem mdustnal 
soaety with which we all have direct experience and which affect our hves 
m coimtless ways This makes them both excellent areas m which to see 
how well soaological theory illummates our everyday world In the chap- 
ters that follow, we have consistently selected examples of sociological 
research and nonsoaological wntmg which bear on education and gender 
Each tiieorehcal perspective can illuminate some, but not all, aspects of a 
soaal phenomenon, by returmng frequently to the same themes, we hope 
that the reader will be able to understand more easily the strengths and 
weaknesses of each perspective 

In modem soaehes, an maeasmg proportion of people's lives and a 
large part of national mcome are given to formal education In 1991, for 
example, the proportion of the population m the Umted States completing 
secondary education was 83 percent, compared to 82 perc en t m Germany, 
78 percent m Canada, 70 percent m Japan (1989 data), and 65 percent m the 
Umted Kmgdom Male and female rates were about the same m the Umted 
States, Canada, and Japan but the male rate was 15 percent higher than 
females in Germany, and 13 percent higher m the United Kmgdom 
Turmng to the proportion completing higher education m these same coun- 
tries, the percentages were as follows Umted States (24 percent), Canada 
(17 percent), Japan (13 percent m 1989), Germany (11 percent), and the 
Umted Kmgdom (10 percent) The male rates were larger than those of 
females, rangmg from 4 to 7 percent m all of these countries except Japan, 
where the gender gap was 17 percent Moreover, the length of people's 
education and their success m passmg courses, getting good grades, and 

entering prestigious colleges have a considerable impact on their later 
opportumhes and careers 

In the case of both education and gender, two questions ih particular 
relate very clearly to our expenences Our questions for education are Fust, 


^Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery, p 59 
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why IS the amoiint of time we spend m formal sdioolmg so long, and the 
educational system of mdustnalized countries so big compared to the past? 
And second, withm our own schools and classes, why do some students do 
well and contnue through high school college, and graduate school, while 
others drop out as soon as they possibly can, after years of guemUa war 
with the authonhes? 

Both questions for gender relate to the roles of women m contempo- 
rary soaety First, why, among full-time workers, do females with one to 
three years of college m the Umted States make annual average salaries that 
are lowei than those earned by male high school graduates"^^^ Second, why do 
boys and men, at home, school, and work, tend to be aggressive and to 
dominate the situation, while girls and women tend to be more carmg and 
to exhibit more "supportive" behavior? 

We suggest that our readers keep these general themes and research 
questions m mmd as they progress through the text Each theoretical per- 
spective can be seen as effectively providmg a piece of the puzzle In 
Chapter Eight, we assemble and synthesize what each offers We hope that 
m brmgmg their contributions togetl:^, it wiU be apparent how, together, 
these very different approaches can provide coherent explanations of 
apparently bewildermg social phenomena 


31 

■’ In 1990, the average annual earnings of full-time f^ale workers m the Umted States 
TOth one to tiuee years of college was $22,^7, whereas the average eammgs of male full-time 
workers who were high school graduates was $26,653 Among college graduates, male salaries 
averaged $39,238, compared to $28,017 for females See US National Center for Education 
Statistics, Digest Education Statistics (Washmgton, DC US Government Pnntme Office 
1993), Table 369, p 392 ® 
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INTRODUCTION 

Because it held the dominant position among contemporary soaological 
theories for a number of years, and because otitier perspectives emerged as a 
challenge to it, we begm with functionalism Typically, a major portion of 
the required modem theory readings for students of sociology m the 
Umted States has been devoted to works by Talcott Parsons and Robert 
Merton Some sociologists have even taken the position diat sociological 
analj^is and functional analysis are one and the same Such was the thrust 
of lingsley Davis's presidential address to the American Sociological 
Association m 1959, entitled "The Myth of Functional Analysis as a Speaal 
Method m Soaology and Anthropology 

Davis argued that soaology mvolves (1) exammmg the role (or func- 
tion) that an institution or type of behavior plays m soaety and the way it is 
related to other soaal features and (2) explainmg it m essenhaUy "social" 
terms ^ This, Davis felt, is also the nature of functional analysis The debate 
contmues, however, for there are many sociologists who disagree with 
Davis's arguments about the nature of soaology and are opposed to any 
effort to label the disaplme as funchonahst Indeed, as we ^aU see m the 
ensumg chapters, other perspectives tend to define themselves m terms of 
and m contrast to functionalism 

This perspective is often labeled "structural-functianalism" because of 
its focus on the functional reqmsites, or "needs," of a soaal system that 
must be met if the sj^tem is to survive and on the correspondmg stmctures 
that meet these "needs " According to tins view, soaal systems have a ten- 
dency to perform certam tasks that are necessary for iheir survival, and 
soaological analysis, therefore, mvolves a search for the social stmctures 
that perform these tasks or meet the "needs" of the soaal system Over the 
years, the approach's two major theonsts, Talcott Parsons and Robert K 
Merton, have often been referred to as stmctural-ftmctionahsts We tins 
perspective fimctwmbsm for two reasons First, it clarifies the link to the 
funchonahsm of its forerunners, espeaally Durkheun, Radcliffe-Brown, and 
Malmowski Second, both of our major theonsts prefer the term functional- 
ism Merton's use of the term functional analysis has been consistent over the 
years Parsons abandoned the term "structural-functionahsm" when he 
revised the concepts of function, stmcture, and process ^ 

^Kingsle}' Davis, "The Myth of Functional Analysis as a Speaal Method m Soaologj' 
and Anthropology " American Sociological Remew, 24 (1959), 757-72 

^It IS interesting to compare Da\ns's arguments with the exchange theory of George 
Homans, who argues that satisfactory "soaological" explanation must ultimately be psycho- 
logical See George Homans on "psychological reduchomsm," Cliapter Six 

^See Talcott Parsons, "The Present Status of Structural-Functional Theory m Soaology," 
m Lems A Coser, ed , The Idea of Social Structure Papers in Honor of Robert K Merton (New 
York Harcourt Brace Jovanowch, 1975), p 67, where he states "The hj^ihenaled label 'stnic- 
tural-funchonalism' has seemed to me to be decreasmgly appropnate " 
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Functionalism Defined 


In answer to the question "What is functionalism?" we turn fust to A 
Modem Dictionary of Sociology, which defines functionahsm as 

The analysis of social and cultural phenomena in terms of the functions ttiey 
perform m a soaocultural system fii functionalism, society is conceived of as 
a system of mterrelated parts m which no part can be understood m isolation 
from the whole A change m any part is seen as leadmg to a certam degree of 
imbalance, which m turn results m changes m other parts of the S3retem and to 
some extent to a reorganization of the system as a whole The development of 
functionahsm based on the model of ttie organic system found m the bio- 
logical sciences ^ 


Because it is concerned with the overall characteristics of social structure 
and the general nature of social mstitutions, functionalism has a macrosoQ- 
ological focus What functionahsts mean by the "mterrelation of tiie parts of 
a social system' can be understood by lookmg at an airport Its "parts" 
mclude the roles of aulme ticket and reservation personnel, mamtenance 
crews, pilots and flight attendants, passengers, au traffic controllers, restau- 
rant workers, and luggage carriers, to mention a few All these parts are 
mterrelated, and you need only think of a disturbance m any one of the 
parts to realize theu mterdependence Many changes could lead to disequi- 
hbnum of the airport as a social system, mcludmg the closmg of runways 
due to inclement weather, a malfunchoiung of the radar control system, 
^d the "crunch" of passengers durmg the hohdays Any of these distur- 
bances can result m a "certam degree of imbalance," often to the pomt of a 
temporary breakdown m the system 

In analyzmg social systems along these Imes, functionalists emphasize 


1 

2 

3 


me genwal mtorelatedness, or mterdependence, of the system's parts, 

to eqmlibnunv comparable 

to the normal or healthy state of an organism, and 

me way mat all me parts of the system reorganize to bring things back to nor- 


Oto of funcbOTialism's most important proposibons is that Uiere will 
dways be such reorgamzahon and tendency to restore emiihbnum to 
fte case of the airport, it is easy to define "normal" condibons and see how 
the sjretem orgam^ to ratore Stem personnel will work harder, overtime 
wiU be set up addihonal staff will be hired In other cases, as we shall see, 
restormg eqmhbnum may be more difficult 
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In analyzing how social systems mamtam and restore equihbrmm, 
funchonahsts tend to use shared values or generally accepted standards of 
desirability as a central concept ^ Value consensus means that mdividuals 
will be morally committed to their soaety The emphasis on values is the 
second most important feature of functionalism, alongside the stress on a 
sjrstem's mterdependence and tendency to restore equihbrium As such, it 
IS m direct contrast to the other major macrosoaological perspective, con- 
fhct theory Whereas functionalism emphasizes the umty of society and 
what its members share, confhct theorists stress the divisions withm a soa- 
ety and the struggles that arise out of people's pursmts of their different 
material mterests ^ 


INTELLECTUAL ROOTS: THE INFLUENCE OF EMILE DURKHEIM 

The most important mtellectual ancestors of modem funchonahsm are the 
sociologists Comte, Spencer, Pareto, Durkheim and, at a later date, the 
anthropologists Radcliffe-Brown and Malmowski Comte, Spencer, and 
Pareto emphasized the mterdependence of parts of the social system, 
Durkheim emphasized mtegration, or solidarity, which mspired both 
Radcliffe-Brown's and Malinowski's analyses of the function of social insti- 
tutions 

Auguste Comte (1789-1857), who is commonly identified as the 
founder of soaology, derived his mterest m "statics" (order) and "dynam- 
ics" (progress) m soaety from his general mvestigahon of the foundations 
of social stabihty Comte stated functionalism's basic assumption of the 
social system's mterdependence when he said, "The statical study of soaol- 
ogy consists m the mvestigahon of the laws of action and reaction of the 
different parts of the soaal system The functional concept of equihbnum 
also emerged when Comte declared that a lack of harmony between the 
whole and parts of the social system was "pathological " The concept of 
equihbnum was borrowed from biology's treatment of homeostasis, which 
can be illustrated when you fall and scrape your knee, and eventually a 
scab forms as other parts of your body come to the rescue Soon it heals and 

3 replete with 

as a forerun- 
ner of functionalism because of his concept of differentiation By diffetentia- 
tum Spencer meant the mutual dependence of unlike parts of the system. 


your body s system is m equihbnum agam Comte's work wi 
such comparisons between soaal and biological organisms 
Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) should also be menhonec 


^See p 25 for a functionahst definition of values 
®See Chapter Three 

^Auguste Comte, The Positive Philosophy, trans Hamet Martineau (London Bell, 1896), 

Vol II 
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which IS brought about inevitably by an increase m soaety's size ® Modem 
funchonahsts similarly identify differentiation as an important aspect of a 
social system's mterrelatedness and mtegrahon Spencer's evolutionary the- 
ory generally resembled title theory tihat Durkheim later presented m The 
Division of Labor in Society — a theory that greatly influenced modem func- 
tionalists However, there were two important differences First, Durkheim 
did not msist on the inherent necessity of social differentiation, as did 
Spencer Second, Durkheim's insistence that social facts were the proper 
subject matter for sociology directly contradicted Spencer's reductionist 
position that the cause of soaal progress was psychological, that is, that the 
determinmg factor was the mdividual's need for greater happmess In these 
respects, functionalism follows Durkheim Nonetheless, Parsons used 
Spencer's notion of social differentiation m his theory of social change 

Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923) patterned his system of sociology on a 
physiochemical system characterized by mterdependence of parts and 
adjustive changes, rather than on the biological organism To Pareto, the 
"molecules" of the social system were mdividuals with mterests, drives, 
and sentiments He was the first soaologist to provide a precise description 
of a soaal sjrstem m terms of the interrelations and mutual dependences 
among parts In his discussion of how systems adapt and change while 
mamtaimng equihbnum. Parsons later borrowed Pareto's idea of a dynam- 
ic or "movmg" equihbnum that produces harmony for the system 

Emile Durkeim 


Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) is certainly the most important soaologi- 
cal forerunner of modem functionalism Comte's influence on Durkheim 
and, m turn, Durkheim's impact on Raddiffe-Brown and Malmowski were 
of cmaal importance to its development Parsons said that Durkheim was 
one of his most important mtellectual role models ^ Similarly, Robert 
Merton states that Durkheim was, besides those under whom he studied 
directly, one of the two from whom he learned most 

However, Durkheim's theoretical influence extends beyond funchon- 
dism Erving Goffinan and Peter Berger have also mcorporated some of 
Durkheim s ideas mto their own symbohc mterachomst and phenomeno- 
logical perspectives Randall CoUms, a conflict theorist, incorporates 
Durkheim's ideas on ntual mto his work 


^erbert Spencer, The Principles of Sociology (New York Appleton, 1896) 

(Fall IS^l'Ss Social System Theory A Personal History," Daedalus 

^®See Coser, The Idea of Social Stnictuie, p 96 
^^See Chapters Three, Four, and Five 
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Emile Durkheim was bom at Epmal m Lorrame, France His father, 
grandfatiier, and great-grandfather had been rabbis, but though he studied 
for a tune at a rabbinical school, Durkheim deaded not to foUow m their 
steps Family finances and his father's illness made Durkheim's early days 
as a college student difficult, but he finished his degree at the Ecole 
Normale Supeneure, and because of his many pubhcations m philosophy 
and soaal saence, he was mvited to teach at the Umversity of Bordeaux m 
1887 In 1902, he moved to the Umvemity of Pans, where he taught unfal his 
death 

Durkheun viewed teachmg as almost a sacred duty, for many of the 
students m his courses were the future secondary teachers of France In 
addition to teachmg and research, Durkheim found time to establish, with a 
small number of colleagues, the fust French sociology journal, Annee soci- 
ologtque He was also fiercely patnotic, and durmg World War I helped to 
organize a committee for the pubhcation of studies and documents on the 
war to explam the French position to other countnes Durkheun's only son, 
Andre, was kiUed while fightmg for the French cause m 1916 That blow, 
combmed with overwork, led to a stroke and Durkheun's subsequent death 
m 1917, at the age of 59 

Some of Durkheun's most important functionalist ideas are a result of 
his lifelong mterest m the concept of mtegiatwn, the mcorporahon of mdi- 
viduals mto the social order Integration (or social sohdarity) is important 
for the mamtenance of social equilibrium The Rules of Sociological Method 
and his works on rehgion and education are most often cited as his most 
important contnbutions to functionalism, but even m his first great work. 
The Division of Laboi in Society, he was examuung the function of tihe divi- 
sion of labor 

Durkheim viewed soaal evolution as a movement from the mecham- 
cal sohdanty of tribal societies to the orgamc sohdarity characteristic of 
mdustnal soaeties He argued that primitive societies were characterized 
by a strong collective conscience, which he defined as "the totahty of behefs 
and sentiments common to average citizens of die same society " As the 
di\usion of labor mcreased, so too did mdividualism As a result, there was 
a correspondmg decrease m collective consaence and a shift to orgamc soh- 
danty, characterized by the mterdependence of roles^^ and a lack of self- 
sufficiency that held people together 

Durkheim set out to create a proper subject matter for soaology, the 
realm of soaal facts He defined a social fact as that "which is general over 
the whole of a given society whilst havmg an existence of its own, mdepen- 


Steven Lukes' Emile DwUicim His Life and Work (New York Harper and Row 
1972) for a comprehensive treatment ^ ana i.ow, 

^^mile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society (Glencoe, HI The Free Press, 1964), p 49 
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dent of Its individual manifestations " His examples of soaal facts are laws, 
morals, beliefs, customs, and fashions Durkheim later elaborated on the 
meanmg of soaal facts and used the term msMuhon, meanmg die "behefe 
and modes of behavior instituted by the collectivity " He defmed sociology 
as "the science of institutions, their genesis and their functioning 
Durkheim thus made it clear that he viewed macrostructural (large-scale or 
soaety-wide) phenomena as sociology's propei subject matter 

In The Rides of Sociological Method, where he discusses social facts, 
Durkheim sees functions as "general needs of the social orgamsm He 
then proceeds to make his case for the explanation of social facts by soaal 
rather than nonsocial causes He applied his method m his weU-known 
study Suicide, where he focused on suiade rates, a soaal fact, rather than on 
mdividual suicides 


Durkheim's discussion of punisliment provides an excellent example of 
the strengths and weaknesses of both his and much later funchonalist analy- 
sis Punishment is, he argues, a soaal reaction to crime It serves not simply 
the obvious functions of letnbuhon foi the cnimnal and general deterrence of 
crime, it also fulfills the generally unrecognized but critical function of main- 
tainmg the mtensity of collective sentiments, or what modem functionalists 


call shared values (in this case, the objection to criminal activity) 
Punishment, Durkheun aigues, "has the useful function of mamtainmg these 


sentiments at the same level of mtensity, foi they could not fail to weaken it if 
the offenses committed against ttiem remained unpunished 

However, Durkheim's explanation of what causes societies to adopt 


punishment is less satisfactory He pomts out, quite correctly, that the func- 
tion somethmg performs does not explam its existence m tiie first place, and 
he states, 'We will, therefore, discover more easily the function if die cause is 
already known However, he then goes on to engage m exactly that aicular- 
ity of reasoning he attempted to avoid m distmguishmg cause from funchoii/ 
he argues that punishment exists because of the function it performs m main- 
tammg collective sentiments, which then m turn "cause" punishment 

In other words, at first Duikheim says that pumshment is a conse- 
quence, or dependent variable 


(Cause) 

X 

intensity of 
collective 
sentiments 


(Function) 

punishment 


Mcf/fflrf, edited and wth an introduction by 
Steven Lukes (New York The Free Press, 1982), pp 45 and 59 

^%id,pl23 

^^Ibid,p 124 
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But when he discusses the consequences of punishment for the soaety, he 
says 


(Cause) 

(Function) 

punishment 

intensity of 


collective 


sentiments 


Thus, m Durkheun's argument, the cause is, after all, the function, as 
we can see m the illustration One could ask the chicken or die egg question 
of Durkheim We shall find that this problem of circularity and "eiqplam- 
mg" thmgs by the functions they perform recurs throughout functional 
analysis 

Durkheun's most famous concept, anomie, is central to his study 
Suicide Literally translated from the French, anomie means normlessness, 
a situation where rules or norms are absent Besnard defined an anomic sit- 
uation as one "characterized by mdetermmate goals and unlimited aspira- 
tions, the disorientation or vertigo created by confrontation with an exces- 
sive widenmg of the horizons of the possible Durkheim described two 
types of anomie acute anomie, whidi is the result of an abrupt change, hke 
a busmess crisis or a divorce, and chrome anomie, a state of constant 
change, characteristic of modem mdustnal soaety Durkheim focused on 
chrome anomie, for he was concerned about what was gomg on m his own 
country and m other mdustnalized coimtnes 

I^kheim did not take a neutral position regarding smade, he saw it 
as a soaal problem and was concerned about the mcreasmg rates of smade 
m mdustnalized coimtnes He had also been touched personally by this 
phenomenon, for it was the smade of his closest fnend, Victor Hommay, 
which prompted him to embark on an empmeal study of smade 

A descnption of the central argument of Durkheun's Suicide may clan- 
fy the deductive (or natural saence) approach Dmkheim's study does not 
simply describe the suicide rates m Europe m the mneteenth century 
Instead he begms with the basic assumption that too much or too httle mte- 
gratmn or regulation (cohesion) is unhealthy for a society, and from this he 
derives specific hypotheses about suicide To demonstrate Durkheun's 


17 

^'Enule Durkheim, Smade A Study m Soaology, translated by John A Spaulding and 
George Simpson, edited and mdi an mtroduction by George Simpson (Glencoe, 111 The Free 
Press, 1951) 

^®PhiIhppe Besnard, "The True Nature of Anomie," Soaologiad Theory, 6 (1988), 91-95 
^^See Ruth A Wallace and Shirley F Hartley, "Rehgious Elements of Fnendship 
Durkheimian Theory m an Empmeal Context," m Jeffrey C Alexander, ed , Durkhemtan 
Soaology Cultural Studies (New York Cambndge Umversity Press, 1988), pp 93-106 
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approach and clarify what "middle-range" theory is about, Robert Merton 
restated Durkheim this way 

1 Social cohesion provides psychic support to group members subjected to 
acute stresses and anxieties 

2 Smade rates are functions of unrelieved anxieties and stresses to which per- 
sons are subjected 

3 Catholics have greater social cohesion than Protestants 

4 Therefore, lower suiade rates should be anticipated among Catiiohcs than 
among Protestants ^ 

In typical functionalist fashion, Durkheim bases his theory on social 
cohesion or sohdanty and on two specific soaetal "needs," mtegration and 
regulation His major hypothesis is that soaehes characterized by too much 
or too little mtegration or regulation will have high suicide rates The corre- 
spondmg types of smade are altruism (too much mtegration), egoism (too 
htde mtegration), fatalism (too much relation), and anomie (too little reg- 
ulation) Durkheim is deeply concerned about the effects of the latter type 
of smade Anomie, he says, is a pathological state for soaety, one aspect of 
which is a nse m smade rates As we shall see later, m his concern for the 
state of soaety, Durkheim is similar to Marx Whereas Durkheim saw mod- 
em soaety as afflicted with anomie, Marx described it as meirked by alien- 
ation The concept of anomie holds an important place m modem function- 
alism, as does ahenation m conflict theory However, whereas Durkheim 
emphasizes people's need for firmly established and common soaal norms, 
Marx sees ahenation as the pemiaous result of a soaal order that tightly 
controls its atizens, and he argues that mankmd needs far greater freedom 
from regulation 

Agam unlike Marx, Durkheim attempted to make his theory of smade 
empirically verifiable by further defining and operationalizmg his concepts 
For instance, he considered a situation clearly anomic when a crisis or a 
sudden social change causes discontmmty between people's actual experi- 
ences and their normative expectations Events of this type, which 
Dmkheim suggested will aeate anomie and on which empirical data can be 
collected, mdude the sudden death of a spouse and economic depressions 
Anomie, Durkheim hypothesized, will m turn lead to high smade rates 
Usmg the deductive approach, Durkheim not only made his hypotheses 
testable, he actually tested some of his hypotheses with data that had been 
collected by government offiaals He found, for example, that widows and 
widowers did mdeed have higher smade rates than married people and 


York 

“See Chapter Three lor Marx's dehmhon arvd discossion of .WHon 
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that suiade rates were higher durmg a depression than ihey were during 
periods of economic stability ^ 

Durkheim's most important contribution to functionalism is The 
Elementary Forms of the Religions Life ^ Here he shows how m the most 
primitive tribes religion was a strong mtegrahve force through its instilla- 
tion of common values and identihcation We have already referred to the 
central role values play m functionalist explanation, functionalism agam 
closely follows DurlAeim's approach, referrmg to values as "widely shared 
conceptions of the good"^^ or "behefe that legitimize the existence and 
importance of specific soaal structures and the kmds of behavior that tran- 
spire m soaal structure Smelser presents the example of behef m free 
enterprise as a soaetal value that "endorses the existence of busmess firms 
organized around the institution of private property and engaged m the 
pursmt of private profit Another of the hallmarks of funcfaonal analysis, 
the persistent search for mtegrahve forces, is an aspect of the general stress 
on mterdependence and equilibrium, which we mentioned above 
Durkheim, who agam shared modem funchonahsm's concerns, was mter- 
ested m rehgion largely because he considered rehgion to be especially 
effective in developmg common values — and so a very good source of mte- 
grahon Durkheun's seardi for an equally strong mtegrahve force m mod- 
em soaety led him to see the public school system as the funchonal altema- 
hve to rehgion for the transmission of values m modem society ^ 

Two anthropologists who adopted Durkheim's funchonal anal 5 reis m 
their work were Bronislaw Malmowski {1884r-1942) and Arthur Radcliffe- 


Durkheim, Suiade 

Durkheim, 77/e Elementmy forms of Religious life (New York Collier Books, 

1961) 
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Mane Augusta Neal, Values and Interests in Soaal Change (Englewood Cliffs, NJ 
Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1965), p 9 

^See Neil J Smeker, The Soaology Economic Life (Englew'ood Clifk, N J Prenhce 

Hall, Inc, 1963), p 27 

^^Ibid See ako Rohm M Williams, Jr, "Change and Stabilit} m Values and Value 
Systems," m Bernard Barber and Alex Inkdes, eds. Stability and Social Oiange (Boston Little, 
BrowTi, 1971), pp 123-59 Williams descnbes \alues as generalized cntena for desirabilit} of 
conduct, and norms as specific obligatory' demands, expectations, and rules that are legitimat- 
ed by \ alues 

^Dunng the First IVorld War, m which his owm son was killed, Durkheim hailed the 
success of the public school sy stem 

All people render homage to the \ irtues she (France) has showTi, the heroism of her 
troops, to the gra\e and calm endurance with which the country has bom the fnghtful 
calamities of a war unparalleled m history What does this mean if not that our educa- 
tional methods ha\e produced the best effects that could be expected of them, that our 
public school has made men of the children confided to it 

Emile Durkheim, 'The School of Tomorrow, in Ferdinand Buisson and Frederic E 
Famngton, eds, French Educational Idnl^ of ToiayiKew York Uorld Books, 1019),pp 
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Brown (1881-1955) Both were mterested m Durkheim's work, and it was 
Malinowski who first used the term functumal for this type of analysis ^ 
One of the links between their work and modem functionalism m soaology 
was forged when Talcott Parsons studied imder Malmowski at the London 
School of Economics 

Malmowski's and Radcliffe-Brown's levels of analysis differed, how- 
ever Malmowski was concerned with psychological needs and functions, 
which he beheved all societies developed ways of fulfilling, Radchffe- 
Brown was concerned with soaological ones— the functions of institutions 
m the social system For mstance, on the question of the function of magical 
ntes, Malmowski beheved that the mdmdual's needs are the causal factor 
He argued that magic was used more m open-sea ftshmg than m inland 
fishmg because of the mdividual's feehngs of danger and insecurity on the 
open sea Magic both developed and functioned to reduce these feehngs 
Radchffe-Brown, on the other hand, treated magic m terms of its social 
functions He beheved that soaehes define what is dangerous and threaten- 
mg, and mdividuals are taught by soaety to have appropriate responses to 
these situations Thus, accordmg to Radchffe-Brown, magical ntes exist to 
mamtam an orderly soaety, their function is social, not mdividual When 
Parsons developed his functionalist framework, he borrowed more heavily 
from Radchffe-Brown, who emphasized soaal needs and social explana- 
hon, tiian from Malmowski Although modem functionahsm has roots m 
the work of Comte, Spencer, and Pareto and is also mdebted to Malmowski 
and Radchffe-Brown, it owes its greatest debt to Durkheim We now turn to 
Durkheim's most important heirs, Talcott Parsons and Robert Merton 



PART ONE 

Talcott Parsons: Grand Theory 


BACKGROUND 


Talcott Parsons (1902-1979) was the son of a Congregational minister who 
later served as president of Marietta College m Ohio Parsons did his 
undergraduate work at Amherst, where he majored in biology As he 
describes it m his mtellectual autobiography, he was "converted" to the 
social sciences m his jumor year, but owmg to faculty turnover he was 
unable then to pursue his mterests m detail ^ It is important to keep m 

^®See Chapter Six for Malinowski's contnbuhon to exchange theory 

2®We have relied on Parsons' autobiographical statement and on Benton Johnson's 
monograph throughout this section See Parsons, "On Buildmg Soaal S)rstem Theory," pp 
826-81, and Benton Johnson, Funchonabsm tn Modem Sociology Understanding Talcott Parsons 
(Morristown, N J General Leammg Press, 1975) 
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irand this early interest m biology, however, because the direction he took 
in soaology was clearly rooted in biological studies and their concern with 
the interdependence of an organism's parts 

A year at the London School of Economics, where Parsons studied 
under Malmowski, was followed by an exchange fellowship to Heidelberg, 
where he encountered Max Webei^s work for the fust tune and where he 
wrote a doctoral dissertation on "The Concept of Capitalism m Recent 
German Literature," treating, among others, Marx and Weber Parsons 
played an important part m mtroducmg Weber to America when he trans- 
lated The Piotestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1930) and later analyzed 
Weber's theoretical perspective m what is now Volume n of The Structuie of 
Social Action (1937) 

Followmg a year of teachmg at Amherst, Parsons went to Harvard as 
an instructor m 1927^ and taught there until he was retired as emeritus 
professor m 1973 After that he continued to teach as a visiting professor at 
such universities as Pennsylvama, Rutgers, and Califorma at Berkeley He 
also continued to publish and to present papers at professional meetings 
Shortly before his death m May 1979, he was contmumg work on such top- 
ics as soaobiology (the study of the biological bases of human behavior), 
mterdisaplmary studies, and the cultural system level (the level of analysis 
that focuses on the question of meanmg, or symbohc systems) m his general 
theory of action The mdicators of his stature m the profession mclude his 
numerous publications, his presidency of the American Sociological 
Association m 1942 and the Eastern Sociological Society m 1949, and his 
minted participation at mtemational meetings His antics, both positive and 
negative, are numerous, and although functionalism is no longer the domi- 
nant perspective, his work serves as a major reference pomt m modem soci- 
ological theory 

The major portion of this chapter will be devoted to a discussion of 
Parsons' contributions to functionalism his systems of action, his action 
schema, the pattern vanables, the system problems, and his theory of evo- 
lutionary change 
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’’“From 1927 to 1930 he was m the economics department Harvard's sociology depart- 
ment was established m 1930 

•Si 

From a personal mter\'iew with Parsons on February 16, 1977 

^^Two Festschnfts have already been published See Alex Inkcles and Bernard Barber, 
eds , StabiUly nnd Socinl Change (Boston Little Brown, 1971), and Jan J Loubscr, Rainer C 
Baum, Andrew Effrat, and Victor Lidz, eds , E\phraiwn<t on Guieral Theant m Social Science 
Essays in Honor ofTalcoU Parsons (New York The Free Press, 1976) For a complete bibliogra- 
phy through 1977, see Talcott Parsons, Aclion Tliiorv and flit Human Condition (New York Free 
Press, 1978) 
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PARSONS’ SYSTEM LEVELS 


The concept of a S 5 ^stem is at the core of any discussion of Parsonian theoi)'' 
Parsons stated, ^^e concept of s}^tein in the action field as in others, has 
been central to my thinking from a verj*^ early stage His general theorj^ 
of action, in ivhidi he gives his overall picture of how soaeties are struc- 
tured and fit together, includes four systems the cultural system, the soaal 
system, the personalitj'^ S 5 ^tem, and the behainoral organism as a system 
How does Parsons defme his four sj^stem levels'^ First of all is the ciilUtr- 
al system, m which the basic umt of analysis is ^^meaning,’^ or ’^s}’mbohc s)^ 
tern ’ Some examples of sjrmbohc sj^stems are rehgious behefs, languages, 
and national values As ive ivould eigiect, at this level Parsons focuses on 
shared values A ke\'’ concept here is soc/fl/isnhon, whereby soQetal values are 
mtemahzed b)^ a soaeti’^s members; that is, they make soaety's values their 
oivn In Parsons \T.eiv, soaahzation is a verj'’ powerful integrafave force in 
mamtaiiung soaal control and holdmg a soaety together 

The preemmence of the cultural system m Parsons' thinking is illus- 
trated m his statement 

It IS qu^ dear that the high elaboration of human action si'stems is not possi- 
ble iMthout relatively stable simbohc si^tems where meanmg is not contin- 
gent on highli’^ particularized situations It is such a shared siunbohc s)^s- 

tem whim functions m mterachon which will here be called a cultural 
tradition ** 


Heads of state often draiv on the functionalist perspective m their 
spee^es The folloivnng excerpts from President John F Kennedy's inau- 
gural address on January 20, 1961, exempli^'^ a leader's appeal to shared 
values on both national and mtemational levels. 


P^y pnce, bear any burden, meet 
ftesuaes^S'Sty^ any foe to assure the suriuval and 

rpcc hmds, m) felloiv atzens, more than mine, iviU rest the final suc- 

Ampnranc^c*^ couTse Smce this country -was foimded, each generabon of 

vou— j'’ “k not what youi country can do for 

what tfwptVtp °^ens of ^ world ask not what America intU do for vou, but 
what together we can do for the freedom of man 35 


33r 


the .N av P 8^9 See Walter Buckley's entitle rf 

(Englewood Chffs, N J Prentice-Sll, Inc ^96^^ “ ^ Soaologif and Modem Systems Vieorv 

Theft«Pwss,19a),p 11 

United Slates GotLimint PVashingly DC 

our attention to this source ' PP Thanks to Anne Kanour for drai o 
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The social system is the next level m Parsons' scheme, and it is the one 
on which he has elaborated the most Here the basic imit is "role mterac- 
tion " Parsons devoted an entire book to this topic, and he defmed the 
social system thus 

A social system consists m a plurality of mdividual actors mteractmg with eadi 
other m a situation which has at least a physical or environmental aspect, actors 
who are motivated m terms of a tendency to the "optimization of gratification" 
and whose relation to their situations, mcludmg each other, is defmed and 
mediated m terms of a system of culturally structured and shared symbols ^ 

In Parsons' definition of a soaal system, plurality can mean two or 
more, and actois can be people or coUecbvities Thus, a social system can be 
made up of anythmg from two people mteractmg m a restaurant to the rela- 
tionships within the Umted Nations, where the actors are member nations 
The relationship of the soaal system to Ihe cultural system is apparent m 
Parsons' reference to "culturally structured and shared symbols," which 
defme the way actors mteract In addition. Parsons shows how ihe other 
two systems penetrate the soaal S 3 rstem as well He refers to "mdividual 
actors" whose motive is self-gratification because of the nature of their per- 
sonality system, and he brmgs m a "physical or environmental aspect," 
which sets boundaries around this situation where mterachon takes place 
and IS Itself a function of the behavioral organisms mvolved 

Accordmg to Parsons, the basic umt of the personahty system is the 
mdividual actor, the human person His focus at tins level is on mdividual 
needs, motives, and attitudes, such as the "motivation toward gratifica- 
tion," which he emphasizes m the defimbon we have quoted As we shall 
see, "motivation toward gratification" corresponds to both conflict theory's 
and exchange theory's explicit assumptions that people are "self-mterest- 
ed" or "profit maximizers 

In the fourth system, the behavioral orgamsm, Ihe basic umt is the 
human bemg m its biological sense — ^that is, the physical aspect of the 
human person, mcludmg the orgamc and physical environment m which 
the human bemg hves In referrmg to this system. Parsons exphatly men- 
tions the orgamsm's central nervous system and motor activity ^ One of 
Parsons' later mterests was m soaobiology, which is the study of the bio- 
logical basis of soaal behavior 

Parsons' view of soaalization will illustrate how all these systems are 
interrelated At birth we are simply behavioral organisms, only as we 

^^Parsons, The Social System, p 5 
^^See Qiapters Three and Six 

Walcott Parsons, The System of Modem Soaology (Englewood Qiffs, N J Prentice-Hall, 
Inc, 1971), p 5 
39o 

^See Chapter Se\'en for a discussion of the sociology of the body and soaobiolog\' 
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develop as individuals do we gam any personal identity How, then, do 
people become soaalized? As we mentioned earlier. Parsons says that peo- 
ple mtemalize the values of a soaety, that is, they make the soaal values of 
the cultural system their own by leammg horn oiher actors m the soaal 
system what is expected of them In other words, they learn "role expecta- 
tions" and so become full participants m society Thus, the values come 
from the cultural system, the conespondmg normative or role expectations 
are learned m the soaal system, the mdividual identity comes from the per- 
sonahty S 5 retem, and the biological eqmpment comes from the behavioral 
organism 

Let us take a concrete soaal S 3 rstem and see how soaalizahon "works" 
withm It Consider a juvenile gang If one of the values of that gang is the 
ability to steal cars, then juveniles who wish to become full members of that 
gang not only will have to make that value iheir own (cultural system), but 
tiiey must also know how much of such behavior is expected of them In 
soaal system terms, they must conform to normative expectations Also, 
their own identity must be mvolved m their membership membership m 
the gang must answer certam needs or drives m then own personahhes 
The behavioral organism is also mvolved, smce potential gang members 
must possess a certam dexterity and the physical skills to steal cars success- 
fully and kve up to the expectations of the gang members 

This example should help illustrate the mterpenetration of all four 
systems Parsons does not consider his four system levels to be mutually 
exclusive, rather, they exhibit the mterdependence that functionalism con- 
sistently stresses In the foUowmg section, we discuss Parsons' theory of 
action, a framework foi descnbmg actual behavior withm the context of the 
four systems 


PARSONS’ THEORY OF ACTION 

Parsons' action theory starts with an "actor," who could be either a smgle 
person or a collectivity In Figure 2-1, die actor (1) is Ann Doe Parsons sees 
the nctoi as motivated to spend eneigy m leadung a desirable gonl or end, 
as defined by die cultural system (2), which for Ann Doe is a B A degree 
The achon takes place m a situation (3), which mcludes means (facilities, 
tools, or resources) and conditions (obstacles diat anse m the pursuit of the 
goal) Ann Doe, for instance, has the mtellectual ability and the money for 
tuition, but she is employed full-time Takmg courses that are scheduled 
after work hours, gettmg time off durmg work hours, or changmg to a job 
that will allow her the needed time is essential m her situation The means 
and conditions mvolved could, then, make a situation precarious Fmally# 
and this is extremely important m Parsons' action theory, all the above ele- 
ments are regulated by the nonnative standaids of the soaal system (4), m 
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FIGURE 2-1 Parsons’ Theory of Action 


Aim Doe's case, she must pass all courses required for her degree Actors 
cannot ignore the rules of the game, the rules define their ends and how 
they behave, and normative expectations must be fulfilled by any actor who 
is motivated to pursue a goal Because the norms have been mtemalized by 
the actor, she or he is motivated to act appropnately Now we can see both 
why it could be said that norms are at the heart of Parsons' theory of action 
and why Parsons considers the "cultural system" that legitimates them to 
be primary 

In Chapter One we drew a distmction between theones m the saentif- 
ic sense, from which one can logically deduce concrete propositions and 
hypotheses, and "general orientations" to analysis We can see that Parsons' 
all-encompassmg general theory of action belongs more to the latter than to 
the former category It provides concepfe that are appropriate for descnb- 
mg a wide range of behavior and for emphasizmg the mterdependence of 
society's components rather than direct statements about what people will 
do m different situations or the structure of actual societies However, 
Parsons also provides some more specific arguments about how different 
societies work when he elaborates on the normative expectations and cul- 
tural goals lhat dominate his theory of action The next section discusses 
this aspect of Parsons' thought 


THE PATTERN VARIABLES 

As we saw m the precedmg section. Parsons was mitially preoccupied with 
the formulation of his theory of achon hi it, he portrayed purposive actors 
who were oriented to goals but had to fulfill certain conditions — them- 
selves defined by normatave expectations— before they could be gratified 
Parsons felt that his next mtellectual task was to develop clearer specifica- 
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tions of what different contmgenaes and expectations actors were likely to 
face He wanted to show that their situation was not entirely unstructured 
and uncertain Therefore, he formulated the pattern variables, which cate- 
gorize expectations and the structure of relationships They made the 
abstract theory of action more exphat 

This portion of Parsons^ work is based on Ferdinand Toennies' 
(1855-1936) gemeinschaft-gesellschaft t 5 rpology (A typology is an analysis 
based on types ) Toermies was mterested m contrasting primitive communi- 
ties igememschaft) with modem mdustnal soaeties (gesellschaft) Commumty 
igememschaft) is characterized by a predominance of close personal bonds or 
l^hip relations, soaety (gesellschc^) is characterized by a predominance of 
more impersonal or busmess-t 3 rpe relationships Durkheim, followmg 
Toenmes, analyzed the types of sohdanty m primitive and modem soaeties 
He labeled the former "mechamcal sohdanty" (where the collective con- 
saence was strong) and the latter "orgamc sohdanty" (where the collective 
consaence was weak owmg to the nse of mdividuahsm) ^ Like Toenmes and 
Durkheim, Parsons considers the difference between the two to be funda- 
mental He labels relationships m traditional soaeties, which are predomi- 
nantly personal and stable, expressive, and relationships m modem soaety, 
which are predommantly impersonal or busmesshke, msti umental 

Even m modem society both types of relationships exist and are need- 
ed Parsons uses this "need" to analyze sex-role differentiation m the fami- 
ly He argues that the instrumental leadership role must be accorded to the 
husband-father, on whom the reputation and mcome of the family 
depend Likewise he states that because of the occupational responsibili- 
ties of the father, the mother must take on the expressive leadership role m 
the socialization of the children Feminists have argued that Parsons^ state- 
ment regarding the positive functions of this instrumental/expressive divi- 
sion of labor m the family was an attempt to justify the status quo They 
have criticized Parsons^ theory of gender sociahzation as oppressive for 
both genders, but particularly for women ^ 

Parsons went beyond a simple twofold typology of expressive/instru- 
mental His pattern variables are a fivefold elaboration of the traditional- 
modem typology Parsons^ own definition of a pattern variable is "a dichoto- 
my, one side of which must be chosen by an actor before the meaning of a 
situation IS determinate for him, and thus before he can act with respect to 
the situation ® In other words, each pattern variable represents a problem 
or dilemma that must be solved by the actor before action can take place 


^®See our earlier discussion of these two types of sohdanty, pp 21 
Talcott Parsons, Essays m Soaological Theory (New York The Free Press, 1954), pp 422-23 
^e Patncia Hill Collins (Chapter Four) and Dorothy E Smith (Chapter Five) 

Talcott Pareons, Tozoard a Genet al Theory of Action, edited with Edward A Shils 
(Cambndge Har\'ard Umversity Press, 1951), p 77 
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TABLE 2-1 Parsons’ Pattern Variables 


Expressive 

Instrumental 

(Gememschaft) 

(Geseltschaft) 

Ascnption 

Achievement 

Diffuseness 

Specificity 

Affectivity 

Neutrality 

Particulansm 

Universalism 

Collectivity 

Self 


Table 2-1 summarizes the pattern variable scheme In each case the 
choices that actors t 5 rpically and appropriately make differ accordmg to the 
t 3 rpe of society The appropriate choices for traditional societies are on the 
left-hand side (expressive), and the appropnate choices for modem soci- 
eties are on the right-hand side (instrumental) 

The first choice actors must make is between nsci iption mid achievement, 
or, as they are sometimes labeled, "quahty" and "performance " Tlie dilem- 
ma here is whether to orient oneself toward others on the basis of what they 
are (that is, on the basis of asenbed quahhes, such as sex, age, race, etlmici- 
ty) or on the basis of what they can do or have done (that is, on the basis of 
performance) For example, m modem sociehes such as ours, employers are 
expected to orient themselves toward potential employees on the basis of 
the work that they have done m the past and that they could be expected to 
do m the future, not accordmg to ^eir color, age, sex, or family connec- 
tions Thus, employers should choose the performance, or achievement, 
side of the pattern variable dichotomy, rather titan the ascnptive, or qualit}', 
side When, for mstance, a yoimg member of the famous family is hired for 
a job over odters with better performance qualihcahons, an outcry from the 
public IS to be expected There remam situations, however, in which the 
choice is expected to be at least partly ascnptive For example, one must be 
a certam age to qualify for acceptance into the armed sen'ice If it could be 
proved that a person bed about age, negative sanctions from authorities in 
the armed ser\ ice ^vould be in order It is important to keep in mind that 
what we are discussing here is the appwpiiatc choice between ascnptn e and 
achievement options Parsons places normatn e expectations at the core of 
the decision, the either-or choice is not an arbitrary one Tims, in Ann Doe's 
case, which we used in discussing Parsons' theory of action, normatn e 
standards dictate that she pass her courses, if she faiis, she does not achie\ e 
the goal of a B A degree no matter what her ascnptive qualitie<^ 

Tlie second pattern \ ariable is or >pcciricilu 1 lore the i^'.iu* is 

the range of demands in the relationship If the number and t\pvs of 
demands or responsibilities are wide-ranging, it is a diffuse relationship, it 
the scope is narrow or \er>' limited, the relationship is functionalh specit.c 
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For instance, you can expect a lot from a very close fnend— from spending 
hours being a good listener for you, to lending you a variety of things, 
including money This is what Parsons means when he talks of a diffuse 
relationship On the other hand, if the relationship m question is between 
dentist and patient, the dentist's mterest m the patient is restricted to the 
care of the teeth, and the patient is expected to be on time for the appoint- 
ment, to sit still, to open and close his or her mouth as directed, and to pay 
for the dentist's services This is a functionally specific relationslup 
Moreover, the type of relationship it is predefmes its limits If either doctor 
or patient makes demands that are not connected with the care of the teeth, 
su^ as askmg personal questions about family, busmess, or sex life, a nega- 
tive sanction can be expected, the patient will be angry and may even stop 
seemg the dentist altogether In short, there aren't many thmgs you can't 
ask your close friend to do for you, that relationship is based on nonexdu- 
sion A specific relationship like the one between dentist and patient is one 
m which all irrelevant behavior should be excluded and m which what is 
relevant is very specifically defined Parsons' argument is that m modem 
societies, the appropriate choice generally mvolves specifically defined 
behavior, whereas m a traditional soaety, more relationships are diffuse 
The third pattern variable is affectwity oi affective neutiahty Here the 
issue IS simply whether or not the actor can expect emotional gratification 
m the relationship An engaged couple can certainly expect to relate to each 
other with affectivity, on the other hand, a high school teacher and student 
are expected to opt for neutrahty Parsons' view of the school system m the 
United States, incidentally, is that when children entei the system at 
approximately age six they are accustomed to the affective relationships of 
family life ^ At school, they learn that they can "get away" with some mea- 
sures of affectivity, such as clutchmg the teacher's hand, but only m the first 
one or two years of schookng Parsons describes how education becomes 
more of a "bloodless existence" as students progress through the grades, 
and argues that this is important for children's survival m a soaety m 
which affective neutrality and instrumental, rather than expressive, expec- 
tations are predormnant m the occupation structure ^ If children learn m 
school how to tread a predommantly instrumental path, then the school 
will provide the type of worker needed m modem soaety. 

The fourth pattern variable is paihciilausm oi untveisaltsm Here the 
choice IS between reacting on the basis of a general norm or reacting on ih® 
basis of someone's particular relationship to you or one's membership iti a 


^^The growing incidence of violence in the family makes tins assumption more ques- 
tionable today 

^^Talcott Parsons, "The School Class as a Social System Some of Its Functions m 
American Society," m A H Halsey, Jean Houd, and C Arnold Anderson, eds , Education, 
Economy, and Society (New York TTie Free Press, 1961), pp 434-55 Expressive choices arc 
appropriate m the private sphere of the family, however 
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particular group Because a teacher m our soaety is expected to treat all stu- 
dents equ^y— that is, according to uiuversahstic criteria— it would be dif- 
ficult for parents or relatives to have their own relatives as students in their 
classrooms An example of particulansm is the "old boy" system, which 
worked effectively for some tune m many occupahons m the Umted States 
when hmng was done on a particulanstic basis Although this used to be 
socially acceptable, and m many countries still is, it is not the onentation 
that Umted States employers are expected to take ^ In general, questions of 
discnmmation mvolve choices bemg made on the basis of particulanstic cn- 
tena rather than the umversahshc cnteria that modem soaehes beheve m 
and prescnbe 

A fifth pattern variable, the collectivity-self orientation, mvolves the 
dilemma of whether pnvate mterests can be gratified, or some collective 
obhgahon or duty must be fulfilled Self-mterest is highly institutionalized 
m the busmess world, for example, where the profit motive is pursued 
legitimately By contrast, avd servants are expected to carry out their duties 
m the best mterests of the pubhc, so appropriate role behavior is onented to 
the mterests of the collectivity rather than to self-interests Although 
Parsons ongmally mcluded coUechvity-self, it tended to disappear firom his 
own formulation of the pattern vanables after 1953 

Look back for a moment at the first pattern variable descnbed, ascnp- 
hon or achievement You can see that there is some resemblance between 
the first and fourth set of pattern vanables Umversahsm is very similar to 
achievement (performance), and particulansm is similar to ascnption (qual- 
ity) In general, the pattern vanables falhng m the "expressive" category are 
likely to occur toge^er, as are those falhng m the "instrumental" category 

Although Talcott Parsons admitted to bemg an "mcurable theorist" 
(on the dedication page of The Social System), he was also concerned with 
the empincal apphcation of the pattern vanables The results of one of his 
rare ventures mto empirical research are reported m The Social System m a 
chapter entitled "Social Structure and Dynamic Process The Case of 
Modern Medical Practice hi this chapter Parsons utihzed the pattern 
vanable scheme as he descnbed the doctor-patient relationship In gather- 
mg data for his study of medical practice. Parsons engaged m both partia- 
pant observation and mterviews with physicians at Tufts Medical Center 

^^Changes m normative expectation resulbng from changes m laws or gmdelines do 
not ensure corioiimty, as we have learned from the avil nghts movement m the Umted States 
Witness, for instance, the backlog of cases to be inspected by the Equal Employment 
Opportumty Commission 

^^See Talcott Parsons, "Pattern Vanables Revisited," Amencan Sociological Reoiao, 25 
(1960), 467-88 Parsons said his view is that the collectivity-self onentation was "an unduly 
restncted formulation of an element in the or^nization of achon components at the level next 
above that designated by flie pnmary pattern vanables" (480) In other words, he saw it on a 
more abstract level than the o^er four 

^®See Parsons, Tlie Social System, pp 428-79 
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and Massachusetts General Hospital ^ As nught be expected, he depicted 
the doctor's role as predommantiy instrumental Because of the high levels 
of technical competence required, the doctor's position is seen as an 
achieved status one is not "bom" a doctor (though bemg the child of a doc- 
tor may help) Parsons pomts out that the complexity and subtlety of the 
knowledge and skill required, and the consequent length and mtensity of 
hainmg, demand performance oi adnevement criteiia as well as a umver- 
sahshc oiientahon For mstance, a doctor must concentrate on makmg the 
patient well, and m this respect all patients must be treated the same 

Likewise, affective neutrality is necessary because the physician is 
expected to treat problems m "objective scientifically justifiable terms 
For this leason surgeons do not ordmarily operate on family members 
Fmally, smce a doctor is a specialist m matters of health and disease, spea- 
haty of function is mvolved Patients do not, foi mstance, ordmanly con- 
sult their doctors about then mcome taxes, even though physiaans may be 
helpful m this matter, that is not their area of expertise 

What distinguishes the medical profession from manj'^ other profes- 
sions, m Parsons' eyes, is tire collectivity orientation Although ive would 
pomt out that tliere is dearly a great profit to be gamed from ttie practice of 
medicine, Parsons discusses the "ideology" of the profession, which 
emphasizes the obligation of the physician to put the "welfare of the 
patient" above his or her personal mterests He beheves that the medical 
profession draws a Ime between itself and busmess and commeraal opera- 
tions, and he compares medicme with the clergy m this respect, m both 
cases, the profit motive is supposed to be "drastically exduded 

Parsons pomts out that the particular pattemmg of the doctor's role is 
related to cultural tradition and that the speaalization of tedmical compe- 
tence IS a characteristic of that lole m contemporary America In tribal soci- 
eties the role of medicme man could be an ascribed status, passed on from 
parents to duldren As a medicme man, lus belia\nor to others and theirs to 
him were defmed by and varied accoidmg to particularistic variables In 
addition, because the medicme man mi^t often be consulted on many mat- 
ters unrelated to health and sickness, diffuseness of function, rather ihan 
specihaty, would be the norm We might also expect to see more affectiinty 
exhibited, because of close tribal ties Thus, the pattemmg of the "appropri" 
ate choices would be different m tribal soaeties The contrast between the 

■*^See Parsons, "On Building Soaal System Theorjf," p 835 This may come as a surprise 
to those who assumed that Parsons never engaged m empmcal research 

One could argue that there is an ascnbed element inherent m the doctor's role, as the 
expense of medical school education makes it easier for those bom of wealthy parents to aspire 
to the medical profession m the United States 
S^Ibid 
52lbid 
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roles of medicine man and physician illustrates the general shift from an 
expressive orientation m gemeiiischaft societies to an mstrumental orienta- 
tion m mdustnal, or gesellschaft, soaehes As we explamed earher, this shift 
IS at the heart of the pattern variable scheme 

If we assume, m the Parsoman framework, that mdividual actors are 
soaalized and thus are motivated to meet the demands of societal expec- 
tations, then we can expect actors to make appropriate choices about the 
pattern variables, and we can predict their behavior on the basis of infor- 
mation about values and normative expectations However, there are situ- 
ations m which the choice is not simply a matter of one or the other For 
instance, teacher-parents who have their own children as students m the 
classroom wiU find that parent role confhctmg with the teacher role m 
many instances The choice m this case is not always either a universalis- 
bc or a parhculansfac one, the blood relahonship "muddies the waters" 
considerably, because the decision mvolves both umversalism and parbc- 
ulansm Thus, the pattern variable scheme is not as neat as it appears at 
first glance, either as a way of clarifymg and descnbmg role relationships 
or as a way of predicting people's appropriate choices On their own, the 
pattern variables do not tell the soaologist how people will behave when 
faced with role conflicts, a problem to which, as we shall see later m the 
chapter, Robert Merton has devoted considerable attention In addition, it 
is questionable whether sociahzation is as effective, or people's behavior 
as simply and clearly a function of normative expectations, as Parsons' 
approach imphes In other words, people's "appropriate" choice may very 
frequently not be their actual one The occurrence of nonprescribed, or 
what Parsons would call "deviant," behavior will occupy us agam m the 
context of our next topic Parsons' work on "systems problems" and equi- 
hbnum 


THE FUNCTIONAL SYSTEM PROBLEMS— AGIL 

Shortly after Parsons worked out the pattern variable scheme, he embarked 
on his next mtellectual mission He wanted to reduce tiie lack of certamty m 
his theory of action about what goab (like our Jane Doe's B A degree) 
actors would pursue, and he wanted to specify further the pattern vari- 
ables The ideas he developed — which have been referred to variously as 
the "system problems," the "functional imperatives," the "AGIL Model" 
(based on flie first letters of the four functions he devised), or the "four- 
function paradigm" — were his attempt to mcorporate into his theory 
propositions about the nature of goals 

This work evolved from Parsons' collaboration with Robert F Bales in 
experiments on leadership m small groups Bales obsen^ed changes m the 
quality of activity as the small groups attempted to solve their task prob- 
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lems In a typical meeting the groups would begm by requestmg and pro- 
viding information which would solve the problem of a common orientation 
to the task The groups would then attempt to solve the problem of evalua- 
tion and make decisions about the task at hand Next they would attempt to 
ensure a degree of consensus through social control The cycle, if successful, 
would conclude with activity expressmg solidarity and tension reduction, like 
jokmg and laughmg, to repair any damage done to social mtegration and to 
brmg the groups back to a state of equihbrium 

A careful readmg of Working Papers will reveal that Bales's small 
groups were made up of Harvard undergraduates, whom Bales recrmted 
through the Harvard employment service In the early 1950s those groups 
would have been made up almost entirely of white, upper-middle or 
upper-class, Protestant males The group's homogeneity raises questions 
about the number, type, and range of Parsons' functional system problems 
and about their generalization ^ Had title small groups mcluded Aftican- 
Amencans, Latmos, Asians, women, blue-collar workers. Catholics, and 
Jews, the types and sequences of group activities may have been different 
Assummg that task orientation is seen differently by groups at or near the 
bottom of the soaal ladder, their view of social control would also differ 
For example, more heterogeneous groups may have experienced more ten- 
sions, resultmg m the emergence of conflict resolution as a major sjrstem 
problem Thus the major system problems may have had a very different 
configuration 

Femmist theorists like Dorothy Smith^^ highlight the disjunction 
between how women experience the world and the mainstream concepts 
and theories about society and self-consaousness Smith presents the fol- 
lowmg example 


My early exploration of these issues included a graduate seminar m which we 
d^cussed the possibility of a women's sociology Two students expressed 
meir sense that theones of the emergence of leadership m small groups just 
md not apply to what had happened m an experimental group situation they 

had participated m They could not find the correlates of the theory in theff 
experiences 


Femmists are also critical of Bales' assumption that the same peopk 
cannot undertake task ("instrumental") behavior and soaal ("expressive") 

Pfipers III the Theory of Action, with Robert F Bales and 
Edward A Shils (New York The Free Press, 1953), pp 140-143 

Wallarp mtique of the evolution of the functional system problems, see Ruth A 

(Newb^Park,Calif "sage^lSSS)' ^ ft«nmsm and Sociological Tlieom 

Cowccpfi/n/ Piactices ofPowei A Feminist Sociology of 
f Fn^ for a <t»»- 
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behavior, while both behaviors are necessary to a viable small group 
Meeker and Weitzel-O'NeiU show that subsequent research provides htfle 
support for the idea that task and soaal roles are mcompatible They con- 
clude that the dimension of task versus soaal orientation is no longer justi- 
fied as an explanation of sex differences m behavior m task groups ^ 

Parsons deaded that Bales' categories for analyzmg small group mter- 
achon and the actiiuties aU small groups engage m could, if reconceptual- 
ized, be expanded beyond small groups and mclude all systems of action 
This led Parsons to the four-function paradigm In it. Parsons identifies the 
major problems action systems must solve if they are to develop and sur- 
\'ive — ^the problems existing systems cope mth successfully 

Parsons' work m this area addresses m mtncate detail the determi- 
nants of and requirements for his basic mterest — equilibrium Eqwhbniim, 
which basically means a state of balance of a S 5 ^tem, was developed as a 
theoretical concept m soaology by modem functionahsts The foUowmg 
defmition of "soaal equihbnum" dlustrates the relationship between eqm- 
hbnum and functionalism 

[Soaal equihbnum is] tiie concept that soaal hfe has a tendency to be and to 
remam a functionally mtegrated phenomenon, so tiiat any change m one part 
of the soaal system will bnng about adjustive changes m other parts The im- 
tial change creates an imbalance, but a functional adjustment of the parts 
occurs to re-aeate an mtegrated, adjusted and relatively stable system 

As we noted at the begmnmg of this chapter, functionahsm's model of 
soaetj' as mterdependent and self-equihbratmg is similar to the biological 
model of an orgarasm Parsons traces his own early mterest m equihbnum 
to W. B Cannon's idea of homeostatic stabilization of physiological 
processes, as well as to his exposure to biology at Amherst^® In the case of 
soaet}', he argues that certam institutions or stmctures mamtam equihbn- 
um by fulfiUmg "needs" and sohnng recumng problems, much as a biolog- 
ical organism does m its physical environment These stmctures, m turn, 
function because certam mediaiusms ensure that they operate appropnate- 
ly on a day-to-day basis In his discussion of system problems. Parsons sets 
out his \^ew on what any action system "needs" to adueve equihbnum 

Parsons argues that all action sj^tems face four major problems (or 
have four major "needs") adaptation, goal attainment, mtegration, and pat- 
tern mamtenance, or as he later renamed it, 'latent pattern mamtenance- 


^®See Barbara F Meeker and Pataaa A Weitzel-O'NeiU, "Sex Roles and Interpersonal 
Beha\ior m Task-Onented Groups," m Joseph Berger and Moms Zdditch, Jr , eds , Status, 
Remrds^and Influence (San Francisco Jossej'’-Bass, 1985), pp 379-405 

George A Theodorson and AduUes G Theodorson, eds , A Modem Dictionary of 
Soaotog/,p 133 

^®Parsons, "On Building Soaal Sj'StemTheorj'/'p 849 
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tension management In the context of the sodal S}^tem, Parsons usually 
pictures soaety or the social sj^stem as a large square, which he diddes into 
four equal parts. These parts are the four functional system problems, 
which are represented by the letters AGIL (See Figure 2-2.) 

What does Parsons mean by the letters AGIL m his famous "square"? 
By A, adaptation, he means the problem of securmg sufhaent resources from 
the emuronment and distributing them throughout the system Social msti- 
hitions are mterrelated systems of soaal norms and roles that satisfy social 
needs or functions and help to solve soaal sj^stem problems Examples of 
social institutions are the economy, the political order, the laiv, rehgion, 
education, and the fanul)^ If it is to suridve, a soaal system needs certam 
structures or mshtutions that l^^ll perform the function of adaptation to the 
environment. Takmg the United States as a social system, a Parsonian 
analysis would pomt to the economy as the soaal institution that meets this 
need, or solves the problem of securmg sufficient resources, it would identi- 
fy production, or the wealth that results as the central question 

The G stands for goal attainment, the system's need to mobilize its 
resources and energies to attam system goals and to establish prionties 
among them In the United States, this system problem of directing 
resources to collective ends is essentially the concern of pohhcal institu- 
tions Basically the function of deasion-makmg bodies, goal attainment's 
central question is the nature of power as a means of implementing social 
decisions, and the use of negative sanctions as deterrence 

Integiation, the I m the box, is at the heart of the four-function para- 
digm, because the solution to this problem has been a pnonfy for function- 
alists, especially smce Durkheim By mtegration. Parsons means the need to 
coordinate, adjust, and regulate relationships among various actors or units 
withm the system, thus preventing mutual mterference, m order to keep the 
system functiorung In the soaal system of the Umted States, legal institu- 
tions and courts meet the need for soaal control; the central question is the 
implementation of norms, or influence 

The fourth system need, the L in Parsons' box {latent pattern imwte- 
nance-tension management) is ti\^ofold first, the need to make certam that 
actors are sufficiently motivated to play their parts m the system or mamtam 
the value pattern ; and second, the need to prowde mechanisms for internal 
tension management This problem is one of keeping the value s 5 fstem mtact 
and guaranteemg the conformify of the members of the sj^tem by transmit- 


onpn problems are alan to Bales' calegones mentioned above common 

onentation to the task, e\aluation, soaal control, and tension reduction 

",c » KnJnf ® ® system are not s3-nonymous "A soaetA'," he sais, 

IS a tJTJe of soaal S) stem which attains the highest le\-el of self-suffiaenc\^ as a system 

Compnrattve Perspectives [Englewood 
Cliffe, N J Prenbce-Hall, Inc, 1966], p 9) As mentioned eariier, a soaal svstem maj range 

from an mtemational organization to a nuclear family ' 
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tension management 


FIGURE 2-2 Parsons’ Four-Function Paradigm Applied to the United States 
8s d Socisl SystefTi 

(Adapted from Figure 3, p 53 in Talcott Parsons and Neil J Smelser, Economy and Society 
[Glencoe, III The Free Press, 1956], p 53 Repented with permission of Routledge and Kegan 
Paul) 

ting soaetal values and by invoking value conumtment In the United States 
the relevant social institutions are family, rehgion, the media, and education, 
and the central question is moral commitment to shared values 

One of Parsons' later mvolvements m empirical research was directly 
related to the AGIL schema With Gerald Platt, Parsons engaged m a study of 
higher education by means of a sample survey of members of American col- 
leges and university faculties In The American University, the theoretical 
framework for the study, the structure of higher education is described as 
"specializing in implementing the cultural patterns of cognitive 
rationality"®, the rational or "saentific" approach to generating knowledge 
and seardung for truth and the whole range of teachmg and learmng withm 
this framework Parsons' and Platt's data on faculty teachmg goals show that 
cogmhve rationality is the paramount shared value withm the Amencan sys- 
tem of higher education ® Thus, the Amencan system of higher education 
transmits and mamtams values central to modem Amencan society, it has a 
pattern mamtenance function and so is placed m the L box 

®Talcott Parsons and Gerald M Platt, The Amencan University (Cambridge Harv'ard 
University Press, 1973) Although no major monograph inth analysis of the data from this 
study has appeared, a number of articles have been published See, for example, Gerald M 
Platt, Talcott Parsons, and Rita Kirshstein, "Faculty Teaching Goals, 1968-1973," Social 
Problems, 24 (1976), 298-307, Gerald Platt, Talcott Parsons, and Rita Kirshstein, 
"Undergraduate Teaching Environments, Normahve Onentations to Teaching Among Faculty 
in the Higher Educahonal System," Sociological Iiiqiiiru, 51(1981), 155-65 

®Parsons and Platt, The Amencan University, p 394 

®See Platt, Parsons, and Kirshstein, "Undergraduate Teaching Em ironments " 
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In Figuie 2-2 we presented the four-function paradigm in terms of 
social structures and pictured the United States m Parsoman fashion 
However, thmgs are not necessarily so neat In sunpler soaeties there is 
more of a tendency to collapse functions The Parsoman breakdown for the 
Umted States does not ht, for example, the pygmy tribes of the Afncan 
forests who engage in little division of labor (typical of a gsinEiiiscluifi soq- 
ety) As members of the tribe, all participate in hunting, hut building, 
socialization of the young, and soaal control in general Agam, m a central- 
ly planned totalitarian state, such as communist Ouna, the party maybe 
the institution responsible for both economic production and the direction 
of resources and setting of priorities, so that G and A are collapsed mto one 
Conversely, m a market economy the institutions concerned with G spill 
over mto A "priorities" are set by market forces affecting supply and 
demand and not by central political decision making 

This pomts to a generi problem with Parsons' four functions Because 
they are analytic categories, the four functions are not necessarily dearly 
separable Institutions do not necessarily fit neatly mto one "box," and the 
scheme m itself cannot be used to predict what institutions a soaety iviH 
dei’^elop or what functions a given institution will fulfill Rather, the para- 
digm serves as a way of dassifymg mstitutions after the event 

The complexity of applymg the four-function paradigm becomes 
even more apparent when one realizes ttiat Parsons beheved die same 
problems face every system, this means not only the large soaal system 
but each of its subsystems as well We can look at die family as a soaal 
structure that fulfills the larger soaal system's need for latent pattern 
mamtenance-tension management, as m Figure 2-2, but we can ako look 
at the family itself as a soaal system with the same four problems to be 
solved Thus, we can picture the L box m our diagram of the United States 
as itself a soaal system divided mto four boxes of its own. Parsons' ^ 1 mv' 
pomt regardmg die family was consistendy a traditional one, so it is not 
surprismg to fmd him assummg that it is the father who solves the prob- 
lem of adaptation by bemg the breadwinner. The father also makes the 
major deasions, thus fulfdhng the goal attainment function, and he plays a 
dommant role m coordmating and adjusting family relationships to keep 
the system mtegrated The mother's chief functions are to transmit family 
values to the children and to create and maintam an atmosphere where 
tensions can be released (PM-L) Once agam, however, tilings may be fer 
less neat and predictable than Parsons imphes, espeaally m a period when 
the traditional family is less and less the statistical norm Husband and 
i\ufe may contribute equaUy to "adaptation"; or die vnie may be the major 
breadwinner, or the state may play a cruaal role through welfare, unem- 
ployment benefits, or soaal secunty payments The other three functions 
may be shared as well Parsons' scheme identifies universal functions bu 
cannot m itself predict how they will be met 
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AGIL and Equilibrium 

The crucial point to remember about the four svfitcm needs is that 
Parsons considers them to be the prerequisites for social equilibrium Their 
continuing operation on a day-to-day basis is in turn ensured, according to 
Parsons' theory, by two mechanisms socialization and social control if 
socialization "works," all members of a society will be committed to shared 
values, make the "appropriate" choices among the pattern variables, and 
generally do what is expected of them in terms of adaptation, integration, 
and so forth For example, people will marr}' and socialize their children 
(L), and witlun the family, fathers will, as they "should," be the breadw in- 
ners (i4) Moreover, such successful socialization produces what Parsons 
refers to as compleiuentm itj/ of e\pectattons This means that both parties 
involved in an mteraction situation share and accept the same cultural \ al- 
ues and normafave expectations, so tliat each actor knows what the other 
expects, and their responses complement each other Actors are moti\ ated 
to meet the demands of societal expectations, and do interact appropriate!) 
the happy result is equilibrium 

Parsons' work tends to imply that this situation of complemcntar) 
expectations and behavior and of equilibrium is the one that obtains the 
bulk of the time However, he also deals with situations of "disequilibri- 
um," in which the balance of society is disturbed and in which, he argues, 
forces come into play that restore equilibnum Tlius, from day to da\', there 
will occur cases of deviance, and norms regarding role interaction will be 
transgressed, as in the case of a motorist who dri\ es thiough a red light In 
Parsonian terms, it is then tliat social control comes into plaj , and negatn e 
sanchons are used to make recalcitrant actors conform A police officer \\ ill 
probably give a ticket to the deviant motorist In Parsons' \ icw, c\ er\ soci- 
ety has general social control mechanisms, like the police and courts, that 
operate to deal with de\ lancc, bring beha\ lor back into line u ilh expecta- 
tions, and restore equilibrium again 

As mentioned earlier, "role interaction" is the basic component ol a 
social s)stem in Parsons' thcor\ However, Stnce\ and Tliorne, in arciiinv; 
against the term sex aitd/oj gcmici role, or an emphasi.s on the process c»l se> 
and/or gender role socialization, state that the notion ol role 

focuses attention more on indnuliiaN tlun on -ivi.'l siniLton a ui '’v;'' 
that "the female role" and ' the male role arev.omrlemnt’p i»i >• ii- 
different but equal) Tlie terms are depolitni/mc tne\ s*rip » ';'ir i ' i ‘'i* . 
Its historual and pviliticaUontext and ne‘;l»\t iiui-st.e'w o' p * »• "o n* •’ • 
It IS significant that siH'iolo ;ists do not spt .il ,1* 'o\ 


* 'luitish snn\ i.-..* iW"- 1* T' . 

«' I . i; iv! I I‘ S'l ' 
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In Parsons' neiv, by ensuring "appropriate" role interaction, the tu*o 
mechanisms of sociahzation and social control generally promote and 
mamtain equihbnum in die soaal s}^tem Hoivever, diseqi^brium mav 
arise because of changes or strains m the soaal sj^tem that affect the ivay 
the four "system needs" are met. Parsons is vague about die origins of 
strain. In mtroducmg the concept, he says only, "Let us assume that, /ioni 
whateoei soutce [emphasis ours], a disturbance is introduced into the s\’s- 
tem . thus the source of disequihbnum may be anything from an 
eartiiquake to a severe econoimc depression to a rei'olution. '\^^latever the 
source of the strain. Parsons beheves soaetj^ adjusts m response to distur- 
bances m order to restore equihbnum. 

At the begmnmg of this chapter we used the example of an airport to 
shoiv ivhat functionahsts mean by s5‘stems adjusting to restore equihbiiuin 
We can also shoiv ivhat this ivould mean in Parsoraan terms by usmg the 
tivo social s^^stems ive have just been discussmg* tlie farm ly and the United 
States Current debates about family breakdoivn often employ functionalist 
ideas. For example, Bntish researcher Norman Dennis dtes data shoiimg 
that "the life chances of the child where both parents were mamed ivhen 
the child ivas bom, and where both parents successfuUv struggled to stay 
together to look after it . are much better than tiiose of the duld from die 
father-absent situation While he clearly recognizes that only some boys 
and girls today are m father-absent families, he argues thus* 

All boys and voimg men ivnthout exception . . face their future ivith progres- 
sively reducing soaal pressure or social training to become responsible and 
competent husbands and fathers Fatherhood is learned like a lan- 
guage It is transmitted through tiie countless messages of reinforcement 
and restriction tiiat come ei'erj* day, horn the moment of birth, through par- 
ents, other kinsfolk, neighbors, and passmg strangers These messages 
^body, like one s natii'e tongue, the common sense of generations, derived 
from the expenence of ordmarj* people as well as the contnbutions of geraus- 
es, of ivhat has proved bemgn and practicable m e\*er}*day life 

Usmg functionalist concepts, Denms argues that "soaalization and 
social control are losing their poiver to produce . . effective and successful- 
ly committed fathers 

l^^lat happens when there is disequilibrium in a larger social s)’stem, 
such as the Umted States? Many Americans exper ienced such disequilibri- 
um directly at the time of ttie assassination of President John F. Kenned)* In 
Parsoman terms, the G box, or the goal-attainment function, was badly dis- 


^Parpons,TJicS£tcMlSysta7i,p 252 

n DfsmcmhcKd Familu Oioice m Wdfitn Sinis \o 

IS (London Insblute of Economic Affairs, 1993) p \u 

^"ibid.pS 
^Ibid,p 4 
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turbed, because until Lyndon Johnson took the oath of office, the most 
important decision-makmg position m the government was vacant Recall 
how rapidly the necessary actors were assembled for the oath-takmg cere- 
mony Parsons would see this as an example of a system reactmg qmckly to 
an acute disequihbnum 

Parsons' model provides a way of lookmg at soaety that focuses our 
attention on the interdependence of different institutions, on the way 
human soaehes eveiywhere grapple with similar problems m spite of ttieir 
surface differences, and on the continuities m soaal life and how they are 
secured However, as many critics have pomted out, it leaves a great deal 
imexplamed In discussmg the origins of modem functionalism, we pomted 
out that Durkheun's "explanation" of somethmg accordmg to the fimchon 
it performed was a recurrmg problem This arculanty is certainly apparent 
m Parsons' work He fails to specify the mechamsms by which systems 
develop wa3rs to meet their needs or deal with functional exigencies, and he 
does not specify the method by which systems respond to disequihbnum 
Rather, Parsons' model assumes that the existence of vanous needs some- 
how ensures that they will be met Again, the sources of deviance and dise- 
quibbnum are never dealt with m concrete detail, and Parsons' theory of 
deviance has been cnticized because it "stands most m need of greater spec- 
ification, of the conditions under which one type of deviance tends to exate 
one type of soaal control and of the conditions under which soaal control 
tends to be effective or meffective Such speciffcahon would give his para- 
digm greater theoretical adequacy and brmg it closer to direct testabihty 

Parsons' concern with the mterdependence of soaety's parts and his 
theory of social equilibrium have had enormous influence on contemporary 
soaology From the start, however, he has also met with intense criticism, 
as we mentioned earher, many soaologists have defined their work and 
then concerns m opposition to Parsons We have already touched on 
some of the problems with Parson' theory the fact that his classificatory 
schemes and hst of essential functions, or needs, do not allow one to predict 
m advance the actual structure and institutions a soaety will develop, the 
way m which he fails to deal adequately with role conflict, and his failure to 
specify the mechamsms by which equilibrium will necessarily be restored 
However, what has caused the most impassioned aiticism is the fact that 
Parsons is not neutral about the survival and development of social sys- 
tems Instead, his formulation of functionalism imphes that equihbnum is 
mtrmsically desirable 

Above all else. Parsons' system is a system m eqmlibnum because 
each actor is morally committed to perform culturally and soaally expected 

®^Neil J Smelser and R Stephen Warner, SocioJogtcal Theory Htstortcal and Formal 
(Momstown, N J General Learning Press, 1976), p 204 

^®See Chapters Three, Four, Five, and Six 
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functiorvs As Parsons puts it, "Many complex processes are necessary to 
mamtam the functiorung of any soaetal system, if its members never did 
anythmg, a soaety would very soon cease to exist Indeed, if cultural 
values are fuUy mculcated and if all actors and aU umts do what is expected 
of tiiem, the system can hardly fail to be m equibbnum Suppose, however, 
that people do not do what is expected Parsons treated "deviance" m a 
way that implies disapproval, sa)nng very little about its origins or justifica- 
tion but instead discussmg it as a source of disequibbrium to which nega- 
tive sanctions are appropriately apphed But is it? Parsons' critics, espead- 
ly those who apply a conflict perspective to social analysis, argue that his 
approach imphes approval of the status quo, at the expense of discounting 
the conflicts of mterest, mequalities, or outright oppression that a soaal sys- 
tem may mcorporate As one such analyst argued 

To mamtam and transmit a value system, human bemgs are punished, bul- 
bed, sent to jail, thrown mto concentration camps, cajoled, bribed, made mto 
heroes, encouraged to read newspapers, stood up agamst a wall and shot, and 
sometimes even taught soaology To speak of cultural inertia is to overlook 
the concrete mterests and privileges that are served by mdoctnnation, educa- 
tion and the entire comphcated proems of transmitting culture from one gen- 
eration to the next ^ 

Does this suggest that Parsons would have approved of the atroaties 
committed imder Hitler's regime? An answer to this question is found in a 
recent edited volume on Parsons' soaal saentihe study of German faasm 
Accordmg to Turner, "Parsons played an important mtellectual and pohti- 
cal role m explaining the problems and dangers of Nazi Germany to the 
American political establishment and m attempting to commit that estab- 
hshment to participation m the war 

In confrast to Barrmgton Moore's quote above, another conflict theo- 
rist stated. Not one of his contemporaries developed a theory of society of 
comparable complexity Any theoretical work m soaology today that 
failed to take accoimt of Talcott Parsons could not be taken seriously 

SOCIAL CHANGE 


Parsons’ Evolutionary Model 

Parsons ideas on social change were not fully developed until the 
early 1960s, when he wrote Societies Evolutionary and Comparative 


^Parsons, Societies Evoluhoniiry and Comjmrahve Perspectives, p 21 

ihn t of Dictatorship and Democracy Lord and Peasant tn 

the Makms of the Model n World (Boston Beacon Press, 1966), p 486 ^ 

G^grdt 

W’S Conatmeon,- 
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Perspectives Looking at change from an evolutionary perspective was not a 
neiv direction for hun, m fact, Robert Nisbet has argued that the concerns of 
die early soaologists can best be understood as an attempt to comprehend 
the almost total transformahon of soaety takmg place around tiiem ^ The 
"two revolutions" — ^the dramatic upheaval of the French Revolution and 
the gradual but even more far-reachmg Industnal Revolution — signaled the 
disappearance of both the old aristocratic pohhcal order and the agrarian 
soaety m which the vast bulk of the population tilled the soil, as their par- 
ents and grandparents had before them Intellectuals liiong m such an era 
could hardly fail to think m terms of the development and evolution of 
soaety from one form to an entirely new one. 

Consequently, we can trace the mtellectual roots of Parsons' evolu- 
tional)'^ thm^g to, among others, August Comte, the creator of "soaolo- 
gy/' who beheved that man progressed through three states of thought and 
correspondmg t}q)es of soaety theological, metaphysical, and die dawnmg 
"positivist" modd Herbert Spencer subsequentiy apphed the concepts of 
Darwm's evolutional)' theory direcdy to soaety, argmng diat soaeties, too, 
progress from simpler to more complex forms^ as they grow m size, and 
Parsons mduded this process of differentiation m his model Durkheim 
iNTote that because of population density, "mecharacal" sohdanty (soaeties 
held together because mdiiudual differences were mmimized, and people 
had common beliefs and occupations) was replaced by the "organic" soh- 
danty of more advanced soaeties ^dd together by the mterdependence of 
a highly complex division of labor) ^ Most important of all for the future, 
Marx devdoped a theory of history m which soaety was seen as evolvmg 
inei'itably, through conflict, toward the commumst utopia ^ 

Parsons' evolutionary modd, then, marks a revival of mterest m ttie 
evolutionary devdopment of human soaety Basically, Parsons' ideas on 
ei'olution were an outgroivth of his pattern vanable typology and his four- 
function paradigm 

In his evolutionary model. Parsons was developmg and extendmg 
Durkheim's ideas agam Like Durkheim, Parsons saw the primitive or pre- 
histoncal stage, when kmship relations and a rehgious onentation m the 

'^bert A Nisbet, Tlie Socwlogical Tradition (New York Basic Books, 1966) 

^Comte, The Positive Phtlosophy 

"Herbert Spencer, The Prmaples of Saaology (New York Appleton, 1896) 

^^Durkheun, The Division of Labor in Soaety 

^See Chapter Three 

®®A group of cultural andiropologists has also renved the biological analogies of 
Spencer Among the most unportant are Marshal Sahlins, Hman Service, and David Kaplan, 
who argue fliat one can classify the degree of soaefy's evolution in terms of its overall poten- 
^ for appropnating nature's energy— someflung to which, m their view culture is cruaal See 
Marshall D Sahlms and Elman R Service ed , Evolution and Culture (Arm Arbor, Mich 
Umversify of Michigan Press, 1960) For an alternative theory of economic evolution and its 
mphcahons for social development, see John Hicks, A Theory of Economic Historu (Oxford 
Oxford Um\'ersity Press, 1969) 
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world were prominent, as the first stage of soaetal evolution In addition, 
he posited an mtermediate stage characterized by a written language and 
therefore the availability of documents and history The modem, or thud, 
stage IS characterized by formal relationships and procedures and—most 
important— the institutionalization of law and full adult literacy 

Echomg Durkheim and usmg Spencer's concept of differentiation. 
Parsons argued ihat continually mcreasmg differentiation (that is, the divi- 
sion of a umt or system mto two or more units or systems "which differ m 
both structural and functional significance for the wider s 3 rstem,"®^) is the 
key to evolution of social systems In other words, m the change from pnm- 
itive societies to modern societies, the change from a situation m which 
roles are fused to a situation m which roles have been allocated to different 
role mcumbents is what creates and signifies the shift to a different evolu- 
tionary level This shift is cruaal, above all, because it permits greater con- 
trol of the environment Parsons pomted out, for example, that economic 
production is more efficient m speaalized factories than m self-suffiaent 
households 

In elaborating on and extendmg this basic model of evolution. Parsons 
identified a number of evolutionary "universals," which he defined as "any 
organizational development suffiaently important to further evolution that, 
rather than emergmg only once, it is likely to be hit upon' by various sys- 
tems operating under different conchtions 

First of all, he aigued, language, kinship organization, rehgion, and 
rudimentary technology are prerequisites if communities are to "break out 
of the primitive stage at all and become what we think of as full societies 
Then follow, m order, the six major evolutionary umversals social stratifi- 
cation, cultural legitimation, bureaucratic orgamzation, money economy 
and markets, generahzed umversalistic norms, and democratic associa- 
tions This evolutionary sequence starts from and is made possible by 
greater differentiation, and as societies develop and acquire these struc- 
tures they become still further differentiated (as well as changmg m other 
ways) 

Parsons evolutionary model mcorporates both structures and 
processes The structures (patterned and stable relationships) are soaal 
stra^cation, cultural legitimation, bureaucratic organization, money and 
markets, generalized umversalistic norms, and democratic assoaations The 


TalcottPar3''T/I!f'f^f Comparative Perspectives, pp 26 and 27 See also 

1971)** ^ ^ Modem Societies (Englewood Qiffs, N J Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

339-57*^'’"'™'' Uravosals m Society,- Amnaa, Socwlopa/ Senew, 29 (ISM' 

®^Seepp 16-17 
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processes (evolutionary changes taking place m the system) are differentia- 
tion, adaptive upgrading, mclusion, and value generalization 

Parsons proposed that soaal stratification is the first structure likely to 
evolve from an mcrease m differentiation Thus, he added the notions of 
rankmg and of occupations carrymg ^Tugher" and "lower" prestige to role 
differentiation as such Earher m his career. Parsons presented a theory of 
stratification m which he said that certam jobs have high prestige and are 
the best paid because of the amount of talent and skiU they require, the 
money, time, and energy spent m trammg people for them, and the need to 
attract the most capable mdividuals to them ^ Thus, Parsons beheved that 
modem schools serve a crucial function for soaety, not only m teadung 
values but also m actmg as strahiymg agents that identify children's skills 
and so determme their future occupations Parsons' basic argument here is 
that a stratification system is both desirable and necessary m a complex 
mdustnal soaety, it fiUs occupations effectively and keeps the entire soaal 
system functionmg smoothly Consequently, soaal stratification is an "evo- 
lutionary universal," because without it a lughly differentiated soaety can- 
not be mamtamed 

This functionahst anal 3 rsis of soaal stratification is one of the most 
debated parts of Parsons' theory Conflict theorists, m particular, disagree 
with Parsons' analysis Some regard a stratificahon system as the antithe- 
sis of the classless soaety they beheve m and consider possible They think 
that functionalism, by emphasizmg the necessity of stratification, t^es an 
essentially conservative stance Others agree with functionalists that stratifi- 
cation IS mevitable, though they do not use the term necessary, with its con- 
notation of soaal "needs " However, they disagree with the functionalist 
explanation of how and why stratification is mevitable They see stratifica- 
tion as an aspect of the unequal distribution of power m soaety, with those 
who have more power, for whatever reason, usmg it to secure greater pres- 
tige and wealth FmaEy, a number of soaologists see the functionalist view 
as one-sided ratiier than completely wrong It tends to imply a perfect 
"meritocracy" and to ignore &e fact that &e talent of people bom mto 
lower status groups, such as the poor, women, or mmonty groups, often 
goes undiscovered 

As we have mentioned. Parsons saw differentiation as the key to the 
• evolution of soaal systems Without differentiation of role allocation and, 

®^See Talcott Parsons, ed , SoaologtcaJ Theory and Modem Soaely (New York The Free 
Press, 1967) 

®^Talcott Parsons, "An Analytic Approach to the Theory of Stratificahon," American 
Journal of Sociology, 45 (1940), 843 

™See Qiapter Three 

®®See Mark Abrahamson, Functionalism (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, Inc , 
1978), pp 57-74, for a full treatment of the functional theory of stratihcation He discusses the 
arguments of Davis and Moore, Tumm, and others 
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he would argue, the accompanying social stratification, specialization and 
technological development would be impossible The second evolutionary 
process, adaptive upgrading, mvolves the idea of control or dominance of die 
environment,^® and this, too, is advanced by the development of each of the 
"umversals " Although Spencer's influence is apparent here. Parsons also 
rehes on Weber's notion of rationalization to conceptualize the mam trend 
of soaal change In Weber's view, modern soaety has rationalized and 
made calculable and predictable wlmt m primitive society had seemed to be 
governed by chance 

Robert Bellah, m his recent book. The Good Soaety, discussed Weber's 
concept of rationalization, definmg it as "a process of systematically orga- 
nizmg aU social relations so as to make fliem the most efficient possible 
means to maximizmg wealth and/or power Its characteristic institutions 
were the self-regulating market and the bureaucratic state 

Parsons argued fliat the second process of evolutionary change, adap- 
tive upgrading, mvolves the enhancement of soaehes' adaptive capaaties— 
their abihty to attam a wide variety of goals despite environmental difficul- 
ties Soaeties mvolved m this process would, for example, tend to reward 
mventors of scientific or technological innovations with bofli money and 
fame, mdeed, there have been Americans who have made fortunes from 
outstanding mventions 

We can illustrate how some of the structures, or evolutionary univer- 
sals, fit mto the processes of evolutionary change by considermg a bureau- 
cracy Parsons states that bureaucratic organization, which mvolves further 
differentiation, gives soaeties an adaptive advantage because the special- 
ization it entails means better utilization of talent and a more flexible 
response to environmental exigenaes In addition, money economies and 
markets enhance a society's adaptive capacity because they provide 
mcreased economic flexibihty FmaUy, a soaety has an adaptive advantage 
when it has cultural legitimation — ^when the cultural defmition of "we- 
ness IS expanded well beyond the kinship group to the larger soaety and 
IS institutionalized A country has cultural legitimation when the notion of 
"nation" not only emerges but is accepted by its citizens This enhances 
the nation s capaaty to carry on collective action Smce cultural legitimation 
IS a precondition for both bureaucratic organization and money economies 
and markets, it is also necessary for a soaety's adaptive upgrading 

In addition to differentiation and adaptive upgradmg. Parsons adds 
two more processes to his model of evolutionary change One is a sort of 

Parsons and tiie conflict theorist Habermas on evo* 

William M Sullivan, Ann Swidler, and Steven M 
g, „ - . . 1991), p 233 

The term "adaphve capaaty" is borrowed from Spencer {Prmaples ofSoaoIosif) 
Echoing functionalism s stress on shared values, Bellah et al The Good Soctct^i 
argue that a shared understandmg of the common good leads to a vital demoaacy 


lutionary change See Qiapter Three 

Robert Bellah, Richard Madsen, 
Tipton, Vie Good Society (New York Knoof. 
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desegregation process, which he calls inclusion ^ For adaptive upgrading to 
take place in the United States, for example, people can no longer be 
excluded from certam jobs because of race, gender, age, sexual onentahon, 
physical handicap, rehgion, or national ongm Society must recognize that 
groups that have been excluded are capable of contributing to the funchon- 
mg of the system In other words, the more skills that are developed with- 
out regard to ascriphve characteristics, tiie more specialized members there 
wiU be, resultmg m a more productive soaety 

To mclusion Parsons adds value geneialtzatton The new type of soaal 
system emergmg m this evolutionary process must have a value pattern 
that IS "coudied at a higher level of generahty m order to legitimize the 
wider variety of goals and funchons of its sub-umts In other words, 
higher levels of differentiation, adaptive upgradmg, and mclusion cannot 
coexist with a parochial value system that is shared by only a portion of the 
members of the social system Robert BeUah's idea of the civil rehgion m 
America is an example of value generalization Whatever its label, this reh- 
gion IS neither Protestant, Cathohc, nor Jewish, it can encompass an 
extremely wide variety of believers and nonbehevers because it is basically 
a rehgion of patnotism A civil rehgion that espouses the values of life, 
hberty, and the pursmt of happmess legitimizes a much wider variety of 
goals and functions than does any one of the three major rehgions m 
America It also provides a more general value pattern that is necessary for 
a soaety with a wide variety of members 

The direction of the evolutionary processes is from differentiation to 
adaptive upgradmg to mclusion to v^ue generalization Figure 2-3 shows 
an example of how each of these processes has occurred m Amencan soa- 
ety A change from medicme man to nurse, pharmaast, or surgeon is an 
illustration of differenfaation m medicme, a progression from epidemics to 
control of disease illustrates adaptive upgrading in the health field, a 
change m medical school enrollments (and m higher education m general) 
from discriimnatmg m favor of white Anglo-Saxon male Protestants to 
openmg professions to raaal and ethmc mmonties and females illustrates 
mclusion, and finally, m the rehgious area, a shift from a predommantly 
Protestant value system to Amencan avil rehgion is an example of value 
generalization 

Mmam Johnson uses Parsons' four evolutionary processes to explam 
the nse of the feminist movement m the Umted States ^ She ates Parsons' 
argument that modernization bnngs about a clearer differenbabon between 
personahty and soaety which is related to the maeasmg autonomy of mdi- 

^^arsons, Saaehes Evolutionary and Comparative Perspectives, p 22 

^^Ibid,p 23 

^^Robert N Bellah, "Qvil Religion m Amenca," Daedalus, 96 (1967), 1-21 

®^Mmam Johnson, "Feminism and the Theones of Talcott Parsons," m Wallace, ed , 
Feminism and Socwlogtcal Theory, pp 101-118 
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surgeons, of disease 
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minority, to civil religion 

female, 

MDs 


FIGURE 2-3 Parsons’ Evolutionary Model Applied to Processes in the United 
States 


viduals She then argues that "the perception of gender inequaht}»^ itself 
depended in part on a process of differentiation by ivhich people^s identi- 
ties and sense of self-ivorth became separable from the roles they played 
and the acfamties they pursued " The process of dijfeientiahon, accordmg to 
Johnson, "made possible the understandings that have characterized 
Western feminism 

With regard to the process of inclusion, she argues that reactivated 
efforts to pressure states mto rahfymg the Equal Rights Amendment epito- 
mized the push for mclusion Feminists hoped that the passmg of this 
amendment ivould enhance equal access to jobs, equal pay/ and equal 
opportumty for women Johnson is quick to add that mclusion has not been 
a smooth process, women's wages are still far below those of men, and, 
regardless of whether they work outeide the home or not, women continue 
to take major responsibility for child care 

Johnson further argues that the mclusion of educated women mto the 
occupational world outside the home on an equal basis with men has led to 
adaptive upgiadmg because it released more tramed capaaty mto the S 5 ^tem 
Finall)'^, she makes the point that much of feminist wri tin g could be 
described as an effort to brmg about a redefimtion of dominant (male) soa- 

etal values, m Parsonian terms, it has been an effort to achieve value general- 
ization 

The lifted success of the women's movement illustrates a weakness 
m Parsons model of soaal change stram, tension, and resistance to the 
mclusion process should be inserted This, then, raises the question about 
resistance to differentiation, adaptive upgradmg, and value generalization 
as well In fact, we would argue that Parsons' evolutional^'’ theory would be 
strengthened if stram, tension, and resistance to change were inserted mto 
each of the four change processes 


9S 

^^Parsons, Socic/ifs Evolutiomru and Companltve Perspectives, p 24 
Johnson, "Feminism and the Theones of Talcott Parsons," p 108 
I ft r u ™°f“nchonalist Frank Lechner, m "Modernity and Its Discontents,' m 
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Parsons rejects the older evolutionary view that all soaehes follow an 
inevitable and uniform course of development, but he does assume that 
human history reveals an evolutionary trend toward an mcrease m adaptive 
capaaty He is not claimmg that soaehes all progress gradually and even- 
ly through these evoluhonary processes Rather, he is identifying a number 
of cruaal charactensfacs, which he sees as central to the way soaehes devel- 
op and which cannot be grafted onto any existmg society m an arbitrary 
fashion Parsons would argue that if we want to imderstand the differ- 
ences between modem soaety and the Aztecs, we should find out which of 
these central mshtuhons they possess and then see how they differ We 
should consider each soaet 3 r's degree of adaphve upgradmg, mclusion, and 
the rest Similarly, Parsons would be dubious about efforts to mtroduce 
demoaacy or a modem legal system mto a tnbal, km-based soaety 

Parsons is cauhously ophimshc about possibihhes for soaal change 
In his theory, evoluhon and progress emerge as synonymous, and democ- 
racy as a logical and stable soaal development Though he does not conceal 
his admirahon for American demoaacy. Parsons synthesizes his American 
pragmatism with the pathos of European theory For example. Parsons and 
Jurgen Habermas, who is a aitical conflict iheonst, consider many of tiie 
same features to be central to soaal evolution — ^though the overtones are 
qmte different 

Parsons' theory of soaal change, which emphasizes gradual, smootii 
adjustments if the mshtuhons of hberal demoaacy are to be retamed, is not 
a departure from his funchonahst perspechve, it is an elaborahon of it 
Parsons does not think an evolvmg soaal order is dysfunchonal, it leads to 
change within, but not to change of, the system Parsons never attempted to 
explam eitha sudden or total soaelal change A commumst coup would be 
difficult to explam m the Parsonian framework 

Throughout his work Parsons was certainly indebted to Emile 
Durkheim Soaetal progression, as Durkheim saw it, was from the undiffer- 
enhated structures of pnmihve soaehes (characterized by mechamcal soh- 
darity) to structural differenhahon m modem soaehes (characterized by 
orgamc sohdarity) In summanzmg Parsons' thmkmg on change, we can 


create resistance It means breakmg up what were once closely kmt groups, bound together by 
collective senhment Such a process will cause pain, tension, and opposition Women and 
other groups occupymg a marginal position m soaety will be quick to recognize that flus mter- 
pretahon helps to eiqilam the unevenness of their "mdusion " 

^®^See Johnson, Funchomhsm m Moda n Sociology, p 41 

^^^Parsons, "Evolutionary Uraversals m Soaety, pp 339-57 

^®^For a study which tested Parsons' evoluhonary theory, see G L Buck and A I 
Jacobson, "Soaal Evoluhon and Structural-Funchonal Analysis An Empincal View," Ama icnii 
Sociological Review, 33 (1968), 343-55 

^®^See Qiapter Three 

^®®See Chapter Three See also Kenneth Bock's crihque in his arhcle, "Evolution, 
Funchon, and Change," Amencaii Sociological Review, 33 (1968), 343-55 
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see that his vital interest in the problem of order is much like Durkheiin's 
preoccupation with mtegration Both Durkheim and Parsons prefer a grad- 
ual, careful adjustment of the system, and this stance leads them to evolu- 
tionary models 




PART TWO 

Robert K. Merton: Middle-Range Theory 


BACKGROUND 


Robert Kmg Merton was bom m 1910 of Jewish immigrant parents m a 
South Philadelphia slum, where his father was a carpenter and tmck driver 
He grew up with a passion for leammg and won a scholarship at Temple 
Umversity There he received his B A and became mterested in soaology 
while taking an introductory sociology course taught by George E 
Simpson Recallmg this experience, Merton has said, "It wasn't so mudi the 
substance of what Simpson said that did it It was more the joy of discover- 
mg that It was possible to examme human behavior objecbvfely and without 
usmg loaded moral preconceptions 

With the help of a fellowship, Merton received a doctorate from 
Harvard University, where he was one of Parsons' earliest and most impor- 
tant graduate students Lookmg bade over his career at Harvard, Parsons 
stated that of the significant relations he had with graduate students, "the 
most important smgle one was with Robert Merton " He adds, "For a con- 
siderable time, Merton and I came to be known as tiie le aders of a structur- 
al-functional school among Amencan soaologists 

While at Harvard, Merton was also influenced by Pitirim Sorokm, 
who was not sympathetic to Parsons' work Sorokm shared Parsons' 
propensity for large-scale tiieorizmg, but he balanced this with an equally 
strong mterest m empirical research and statistical studies It was Paul K 
Lazarsfeld who influenced Merton to become active in empirical 
research, and Merton was dosely associated with him at the Bureau of 


n959l ^^7^1 Bellah, "Duridieim and History," American Sociological Review. 24 

(1959), Uor a descnption of Durkheim as evoluhonit and functionalist 

bv Morton ^ exceUent biographical sketch 

K 36 OalS;; 28, 196l 3M3 ^ 

^^Ibid °p*'832 Theory, pp 833 and 849 

Ihn bchveen Uwis A Coser and Robert Nisbet entitled "Merton and 
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Applied Soaal Research at Columbia Umversity until Lazarsfeld's death m 
1976 Parsons saw himself as an "mcurable theorist," but Merton has 
been actively engaged m empirical r^earch smce 1941, when he jomed the 
faculty at Columbia, where he is still at work He currently holds the title of 
university professor emeritus, a rank for a handful of Columbia faculty 
who are professors-at-large 

Merton's two classic essa}^ on the relationship between soaological 
theory and empirical research appear as chapters m his best-known book. 
Social Theory and Social Structure Unhke Parsons, Merton does not stop with 
abstract theory and t 3 rpology, he formulates empirical h 3 rpotheses and very 
often tests them m the "real world" by gathermg data himself and analyz- 
ing the results 

In 1957, the American Soaological Soaety elected Robert K Merton 
its president Not all of Merton's contribution to sociology are 
functionalist Some of his most important contributions to functionalism 
are his work on middle-range theory, his clarification and refocusmg of 
functional analysis, his theory of deviance, and his work on role-sets 


THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE RANGE 

One of the most important ways m which Merton diverged from Parsoman 
functionalism was m his decision to abandon the quest for an aU-encom- 
passmg theory He chose, rather, to take tiie path of what he calls "iruddle- 
range theories " As Merton himself explains 

At the summit of human thought, some soaologists are seekmg a smgle um- 
hed theory — a generalized body of explanahons as to what cements soaety 
together, how institutions fit mto a soaal framework, how discrepant values 
arise and work their changes upon a soaety, and so on My fnend and occa- 
' sional colleague, Talcott Parsons, is domg just that, and, I think, making use- 
ful progress But for most of our energies to be channeled that way would be 
deadedly premature Einstem could not have followed hard on ^e heels of 
Kepler, and perhaps we haven't even had our ICepler yet Just as it would sti- 
fle soaology to spend all its time today on practical problems before develop- 
mg theory sufhaently, so it would to spend all its time on abstract, all-encom- 
passing theories Our major task today is to develop special theories, 
apphcable to hmited ranges of data — ^theones, for example, of deviant behav- 


Lazaisfeld's chapter, "Working with Merton," ibid , pp 35-66 

^^^See, for example, his work on propaganda, which he descnbes m Chapter XVI of 
Soaal Theory and Soaal Structure, "Studies m ^dio and Film Propa g a nda, " pp 563-82 See also 
his study (with George P Reader, Patnaa L Kendall, and others) of the changing attitudes of 
medical students. The Student-Physicmn Intmductory Studies in the Soaology of Medical Education 
(Cambridge Harvard Umversity Press, 1957) 

^^^The soaology of saence, m particular, has been a central mterest of Merton's We 
recommend the festschrift edited by Lewis A Coser, The Idea of Soaal Structure Papers in Honor 
cf Robert K Merton {1975) 
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lor, or the flow of power from generation to generation, or the unseen ways m 
which personal influence is exerased 

Theories of the middle range transcend sheer description of social 
phenomena They are theories with limited sets of assumptions, from which 
specific hypotheses can be derived and tested empurically In Merton's 
view, middle-range views would gradually consohdate mto more general 
theoty What he sets out to do is to "fill m the blanks" between raw empiri- 
cism (what IS referred to by some soaologists as the "hshmg expeditions" 
of researchers who cross-tabulate data with abandon and with no guidmg 
theoretical framework) and grand or all-mclusive theory of the type 
Parsons was workmg on m his general theory of action 

In his plea for theories of the middle range, Merton is standmg on the 
shoulders of such great sociologists as Durkheim and Weber He presents 
two classical examples of middle-range theories Durkheim's Suicide^ which 
we discussed earlier, and Weber's The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism, an analysis of the importance of a religious belief system 
(Calvimst ascetiasm) m the rise of capitalism m the West What Merton 
is advocating is not a new approach, but a proliferation of works hke these 
classics His own work on such phenomena as medical students' attitudes 
and patterns of influence are good examples of middle-range theories 
Durkheim's study of suicide rates provides an example of die kmd of nud- 
dlc-range theory Merton was advocating It also furmshed a concept, 
anomie, that Merton found very fruitful m developmg his own theory of 
deviance, though he defined anomie somewhat differently 


CLARIFYING FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 

Merton has devoted considerable attention to what he cal l s the "codifica- 
tion of functional analysis m sociology This work displays some impor- 
tant differences from Parsons' functionalism For one thmg, Merton's func- 
tional paradigm is not open to crihasms of mherent conservatism and 
teleology ("explaining" things by their function) At the same time, howev- 
er, Merlon offers fewer specific propositions about the structure of soaeties 
than Parsons docs His notion of functionalism is closer to the general ori- 
entation that Kingsley Davis identified with sociology as a whole than it is 
to Parsons' own theories 


' ' Kli non in ! tiinl, ' Ho\s Docs It Come To Be So’" p 44 

C l\ riphl Mills critique of both Parsons' grand theory and of Lazarsfeld's 
.’I'stratieit impiricism m TJir Sivw'ogical Imgiiialm {New York Oxford University Press, 
pp 25-, T ' 

Clnpters Ihrcv and Faiir 
Merton 5,' itIT!: en/ onJ i/ Stn/f/un. p 73 
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As we have seen, functionalists m general conceive of society as a sys- 
tem of "mterrelated parts " This is equally true of Merton, who argues that 
the "central orientation of functionahsm" is expressed m the practice of 
mterpretmg data by estabhshmg their consequences for larger structures m 
whidi they are imphcated Merton is also deeply mterested m soaal mte- 
gration, or equihbrium Like Durkheim and Parsons, he analyzes society 
with reference to whether ihe "cultural" and "soaal" structures are well or 
badly mtegrated,^^^ is mterested m the contnbuhons of customs and institu- 
tions to the persistence of soaehes,^^ and defines functions as those contri- 
butions or consequences that "make for the adaptation or adjustment of a 
given system Finally, Merton thinks that shared values are central m 
explainmg how societies and mstitutions work, thus sharmg the other 
major distmgmshmg concern of aU functionalist analysis 

However, through his paradigm Merton clarifies and refocuses some 
major aspects of functionalist theory The most important are his emphasis 
on dysfunctions, his distmcbon between manifest and latent functions, his 
concept of functional alternatives, and his insistence on the importance of 
uncovermg and understandmg the mechanisms by which functions are ful- 
filled 


Dysfunctions 

Talcott Parsons' work tends to imply that all existing mstitutions are 
inherently good or "functional" for soaety, this tendency has been one of 
the major pomts of attack on functionahsm and the one that arouses the 
most emotion among its critics Merton exphatly dissociates himself from 
such a position Instead, he emphasizes the existence of "dysfunctions" and 
encourages soaologists to be active m identifymg them 

Merton's concept of dysfunctions mvolves two complementary but 
distinct ideas The first is that somethmg may have consequences that are 
generally dysfunctional, m his words, an item may have "consequences 
which lessen the adaptation or adjustment of the system The second is 
that these consequences may vary accordmg to whom one is talkmg about, 
the sociologist must ask the cruaal question, 'Tunctional and dysfunctional 
for whom?" 

An excellent example of what Merton means by generally dysfunc- 
tional consequences can be foimd m his own discussion of bureaucracy On 
die whole, bureaucracy appears as a functional mstitution for industrial 

^^®Ibid,pp 100-101 
“^Ibid.p 217 
^2^id,p 87 
^^^Ibid,p 105 
122lb,d 
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soaety m that bureaucratic speaalization means better utilization of talent 
and more effective response to tiie exigences of the environment However, 
Merton's understandmg of dysfunctions makes him aware of what may 
happen when adherence to bureaucratic rules becomes an end m itself— a 
situation he calls "ntuahsm" m his theory of deviance He illustrates this 
aspect of bureaucracy with a pathetic mcident mvolvmg Bemt Balchen, 
Admiral Byrd's pilot m the flight over the South Pole 

Accordmg to a rulmg of the Department of Labor Bemt Balchen cannot 
receive his citizenship papers Balchen, a native of Norway, declared his 
mtention m 1927 It is held that he has failed to meet the conditions of five 
years' continuous residence m the United States The B 5 T:d Antarctic voyage 
took him out of the country, although he was on the ship carrymg the 
Amencan flag, was an mvaluable member of tiie American expedition, and m 
a region to which there is an Amencan claim because of exploration and occu- 
pation of it by Americans, this region bemg Little Amenca The Bureau of 
Naturalization explains tiiat it cannot proceed on the assumption that Little 
America is American soil This would be trespass on mtei national questions 
where it has no sanction So far as the bureau is concerned, Balchen was out of 
the country and technically has not comphed witii the law of naturalization 


Although adherence to the rules is ordmarily a moral and social 
good and therefore "functional" for soaety, m tins case it was dysfunc- 
tional ^not only for Balchen but also for "society," because the rigidity 
resulted m the loss of a superb person as a atizen Merton's knowledge of 
general dysfunction thus makes hrni aware of the "dark underside" of 
bureaucracy in a way not generaUy associated with functionalism He is 
close to Weber, who saw bureaucracy as an efhaent, "rational" way of 
dealing with problems, necessary to a modem state and to the end of feu- 
dalism and yet prospectively tyrannical because of its inflexible ntuahsm, 
lis insistence on rules for everythmg Merton is even close to the neo- 
Marxist conflict theonst, Habermas, who sees rationalistic bureaucracy as 
an impressive teclinical development that threatens human freedom ^24 

tmn.fnr ^ mshtuhon need not be generaUy func- 
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We can see what Merton means by dysfunctions and why it is impor- 
tant for soaologists to bear them m mmd by lookmg at such supposedly 
mdispensable institutions as marriage and family hvmg People commonly 
think of these institutions as cruaal to the ^liealtih of society " Yet mamage 
and family life may not be functional for some types of mdividuab at all 
They may be happier with such functional alternatives as jouung "collec- 
tives/' rentmg m smgles' apartment complexes, hvmg together as unmar- 
ried couples, or hvmg m rehgious commumhes Only by recogmzmg die 
dysfunctional aspects of marriage and family hvmg can we explam the 
development and persistence of these alternatives Agam, as funcbonahsts 
from Durkheim on have tended to emphasize, an mstitutionahzed and 
estabhshed rehgion may help to mtegrate a society by creatmg common 
values and identification with the group However, Merton pomts out, such 
a religion is hardly functional for dissidents who are victims of an 
Inquisition, and rehgious conflicts and wars are dysfunctional for large seg- 
ments of the soaeties mvolved 

In Soaal Theory and Social Sti uchiie, Merton asks, "What are the conse- 
quences, functional and dysfunctional, of posifave onentahon to the values 
of a group other than one's own’"'26 fjjg interest m this phenomenon, 
labeled antiapalory soaahzatwn, is exemplified m a recent study by a former 
student of Merton's, Helen Ebaugh Ebaugh explores the process of role 
exit — "disengagement from a role that is central to one's self-identity and 
the reestablishment of an identity m a new role that takes mto account one's 
ex-role " Her study concerns a variety of social groups, mcludmg ex-con- 
victs, ex-nuns, ex-alcohohcs, divorced men and women, mothers without 
custody, ex-prostitutes, ex-air traffic controllers, and transsexuals 

Anhapatory soaahzahon is functional for both the aspirmg mdivid- 
ual and for the group he or she eventually enters This is true when the 
seekmg and weighmg of role alternatives is takmg place and, especially, as 
mdividuals come closer to a final deasion to exit a role Pnor identification 
with a group serves as a kind of bridge to membership in the group 
Ebaugh found, for instance, that transsexuals identified with members of 
the opposite sex by cross-dressmg and takmg on the mannerisms of the 
opposite sex long before they undenvent sex-change surgeiy' She states, 
"In addihon to shifts in onentation, attitudes and values, mdividuals at this 
point in the process also began rehearsing the roles they were 
anticipating 

Cans' analysis of poverty demonstrates how a Mertonian functionalist 
approach can produce analyses that would generally be associated nith 


^“^Merton, S0CU4I Vuvru and Sochd Struclun.pp of»_oo 
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"radical left" conflict theory rather than "conservative" functionalism Cans 
pomts out that when one distinguishes between different groups m a soa- 
ety, one can see that the existence of poveity serves a number of positive 
functions for different groups For example, he argues, poverty ensures the 
existence of a group willmg to serve m a peacetime army, provides tiie 
upper classes with an outlet for chanty and the gratification it brmgs, cre- 
ates jobs for people m professions and occupations that "serve" the poor, 
and makes it possible for wealthier people to get dirty jobs and personal 
services performed at a shght cost These functions, he suggests, help 
explam why poverty exists m technologically advanced soaehes those who 
benefit from it wish to preserve it 

Gans^ analysis could also shed some light on a soaal problem of the 
1990s — homelessness We could pomt to ihe mcrease m homelessness m the 
Umted States as a dysfunction of the deinstitutionalization of mentally lU 
patients By asking Merton's question "Who benefits^" we can uncover the 
travesty of leavmg menteUy ill people on the street m the name of avil lib- 
erties, and we can mquire where the funds which were "recovered" from a 
dismanthng of the mental health systems will be allocated Without atten- 
tion to latent functions, we miss the significance of an analysis by President 
Ronald Reagan, who said m a television mterview that many of the nation's 
homeless people "make it their own choice" not to seek shelter and who 
also claimed that a "large percentage" of the homeless are "retarded" peo- 
ple who have voluntarily left institutions m which they were placed 

Merton s concept of dysfunctions is also central to his argument that 
functionahsm is not mtrmsically conservative It appears to be only when 
function^ists imply that everythmg is generally functional m its conse- 
quences something his concept of general dysfunctions demes — and 
T treat society" and its members as one and the same 

thing‘^1— a view he sets out to demolish by askmg, "Functional for whom?" 

At the same time, Merton does retam a distinctively functional per- 
spective Unlike most conflict theonsts, Merton believes that mstitutions 
and values can be functional (or dysfunctional) for soaety as a whole, not 
just for particular groups He suggests that researchers should start with 
the hypothesis that persisting cultural forms may have a "net balance of 
functional consequences''^^^ for society as a urat as weU as for subgroups 
Merton s emphasis on dysfunctions balances Parsons' concern with social 
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Manifest and Latent Functions 

Merton's distinction between "manifest" and "latent" functions fur- 
ther rlanfips functional analysis Manifest functions are those consequences 
people observe or expect, latent functions are those consequences tiiat are 
neither lecogmzed nor mtended Parsons tends to emphasize the manifest 
functions of social behavior, Merton pa 5 rs particular attention to the latent 
functions of thmgs and the mcreased understandmg of soaety functionahst 
analysis can brmg by uncovermg them 

The notion of latent functions is not a totally new one Durkheim's 
discussion of soaal cohesion as a consequence of punishment, which we 
outhned at the begmnmg of this chapter, was an andysis of the latent func- 
tion of pumshment (the manifest function bemg retribution) Similarly, the 
functional analysis of religion as a soaal mtegrator, to which we have 
referred, is concerned with rehgion's latent function What Merton does is 
to emphasize both the distinction between manifest and latent and the way 
analysis of latent functions "precludes the substitutions of naive moral 
judgments for soaological andysis This distinction forces soaologists 
to go beyond the reasons mdividuals give for iheir actions or for the exis- 
tence of customs and institutions, it makes them look for other soaal conse- 
quences that allow these practices' survival and lUummate the way a soa- 
ety works As an example of the fruitfulness of such analysis, Merton ates 
Veblen's analysis of conspicuous consumption, the latent Amction bemg the 
enhancement of one's status m the eyes of the world 

Merton's own analysis of pohtical machmes shows how the distinc- 
tion between manifest and latent functions can help explam the way mstitu- 
tions work and why they survive and thrive The manifest function of poht- 
ical machines, especially m the context of ward politics, seems to be 
personal advancement through corruption, smce it mvolves vote bu)ang 
and similar law breakmg However, because they were so finnly rooted m 
the local neighborhood, ward pohtics and pohtical machmes were highly 
functional for such disadvantaged groups as new immigrants They served 
to humanize welfare assistance by providmg information about hospitals, 
marshahng legal aid, and fuimshmg jobs, thus, they kept famihes together 
and broke down some of the isolation of immigrant groups Merton started 
with the hypothesis that m spite of obvious surface dysfunctions, to sunave 
and be influential the machme must serve important functions for some 

^^Ibid,pp 12^25 
134 

It IS worth noting fliat Veblen is generally considered essentially a "conflict theonst" 
(see Chapter Three), and conflict theorists are, on the whole, very interested in the unadmitted 
and unseen consequences of people's actions and their relationship to people's interests 
Merton's use of Veblen to illustrate the nohon of latent funchons again underlines his point 
that there is nothmg intrinsically consen atn e about analyzing soaeh' in terms of things' func- 
tions, dj'sfuncbons, and general mterrelatedness 
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soaal groups By asking "Who benefits?" and uncovering tiie machine's 
latent functions, he created a classic piece of soaological analysis 

Functional Alternatives 


Functionalism's claim of pro\admg specific propositions about how 
societies work, rather than simply general suggestions about how to set 
about analyzmg and explainmg things, rests m large part on its argument 
that m order to persist, a soaety must have certam characteristics; and cor- 
respondmgly, all soaehes ivill exhibit these characteristics As we have 
seen, this argument is central to the work of Parsons, who lists such charac- 


teristics in his AGIL schema, and it is also apparent in the work of 
Malmowski, Radcliffe-Browm, and Durkheim In much of Merton's work, 
funcbonahsm serves more as a way of onentmg oneself to one's material 
than as a set of propositions about the structure of societies But Merton 
does share this central view, and he puts forward the concept of functional 
prerequisites, or ' pieconditioiis finictwnally necessary for a soaety At the 

same time, however, he emphasizes tiiat tiiere is no reason to suppose that 
particular, given institutions are the only ones able to fulfill these functions, 
therefore, a given soaal structure is m no way saaosanct On the contrary, 
there ma)^ be a wide range of what he terms "functional alternatives," or 
subshtutes, able to perform the same task 


Merton's concept of functional alternatives also clarifies functionalist 
analysis because it exphcitly rejects ttie idea that existing institutions are 
necessary and, by imphcation, good Therefore, it encourages soaologists 
usmg a ctionahst approach to question the mdispensabihty of an exist- 
ing social structure For example, most functional theorists beheve that reli- 
gion maintains and mculcates certam norms and values central to the 
^oup and flius combats tlie anoime that leads both to soaal dismtegra- 
on an per^na unhappmess However, this function may be served by 
s rue ures ot er t an organized rehgion, and movements that might be 
1 ^honal alternatives to rehgion seem to be aopping up 

birthnlr^*^? 0^ America, particularly m Califorma, the 

birtliplace of many occult and therapeutic groups.137 ^ 

of alternatives can be found among the different types 

trammg existing in modem mdustnal 

aduU uLw of wnT "sortmg" people out for the 

occupahons But the 

honal for different people As Burton Clark po^’^outXTe^^oaety 


J jMcrlon, Sot tal Theorv and Social Struclun. p 87 

Scv DurUmm on the pubbe school a5ofuncbonalalten^L,p 25 
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places great emphasis on encouragmg people to achieve and on ensunng 
"equal opportunity" to do so, and it practices something close to an open- 
door adirussion to college However, m pracface, not everyone can become a 
nuclear physiast, vetermanan, or corporate executive Colleges impose fair- 
ly strict criteria on performance, and many students would, if they entered 
a four-year college, mevitably encounter standards of performance they 
could not meet Usmg termmology derived directly from Merton's work on 
deviance, Clark says there is "dissoaation between culturally instiUed goals 
and mshtuhonally provided means of reahzation, discrepancy between 
ends and means is seen as a basic soaal source of mdividual frustration 

For students who would fail m a four-year college, the two-year or 
junior college provides a functional alternative It performs the same func- 
tion of sorting students for the labor market, and it makes it clear to less aca- 
demically oriented students that certam careers are not possible for them 
And It does so at much less personal cost to such students, for whom the 
straight academic failure of the conventional college might be personally 
djrafunctional Clark descnbes the "coolmg-out" function of these colleges, 
which permit transfer to four-year colleges but also reduect students 
through testing programs and extensive counseling that serve to reorient stu- 
dents who need to redefine their goals Although a four-year college is both 
personally functional for those who succeed scholastically and an appropri- 
ate way to tram people for some careers, Clark shows how the two-year col- 
lege can be a functional alternative for others because it provides alternative 
achievements that alleviate the personal stress caused by failure It may also 
be soaally functional because it may help prevent discontentment and 
deviance and may direct people successfully mto other occupations 

In the wake of the contemporary women's movement, many function- 
al alternatives to traditional mamages have emerged, for example, cohabi- 
tation, and gay and lesbian famihes The mcreasmg use of day-care facih- 
ties and, on a much smaller scale, househusbands are examples of 
functional alternatives to traditional famihes where the mother works as 
housewife at home, but not m the pubhc sphere for a wage Other examples 
of functional alternatives to traditional marriages are commuting relation- 
ships, equal parenting, and greater husband participation m household 
work 

Merton's notion of functional alternatives is thus important because it 
alerts soaologists to the similar functions very different institutions may 

^^®Burton Clark, "The 'CooImg-Out' Function in Higher Education," American Journal of 
Sociology, 65 (1960), 560 As Parsons might put it, the discrepancy creates stram or potential 
disequilibnum 

lan 

See William Beer, Househusbands (South Hadley, Mass Bergin and Gar\ ey, 1982), 
Joseph H Pleck, Worhiig Wives, Workiiig Husbands (Beverly Hills, Calif Sage, 1985), and Arlie 
Russell Hochschild, The Second Shift Working Parents and the Rmolution at Home (New York 
Viking, 1989) 
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perform, and it further reduces the tendency of functionalism to imply 
approval of the status quo However, Merton makes very httle progress m 
specifymg what the "functional prerequisites" are that can be served m a 
variety of ways Merton apparently does not consider Parsons' schema to 
be the defmihve statement on the subject, but neither does he provide any 
concrete alternative list of his own He recognizes the idea of functional 
requirements as an essential part of any functional analysis,^^® and refers 
frequently m his analysis to the degree to which society is well or poorly 
adjusted But he never defmes what the functional requirements for such 
integration are Instead he refers to them as "one of the cloudiest and 
empirically most debatable concepts m functional theory 

As might be expected from his remarks on middle-range theory, m 
general, Merton's achievement is to provide an excellent clarification of 
the requirements of functionalist theory and to show how a general func- 
tionalist orientation can be used fruitfully in empirical analysis, rather 
than to provide further general propositions about social structure and 
equilibrium 


MERTON'S THEORY OF DEVIANCE 


Though Merton's contributions to sociology are legion, his theory of 
deviance, which has been reprmted several times m different languages, is 
one of his best-known In developing his theory of deviance, Merton uti- 
lizes explanatory factors that are typical of functional analysis, namely, cul- 
tural goals and mstitutionalized norms He uses anomie as a major mde- 
pendent variable, as we saw above, anomie is a term also used by 
Durkheim to explain suicide, a form of deviance Let us recall that 
Durkheim s general defimhon of anoime was a lack of regulation, or norm- 
lessness Merton s definition differs somewhat, for him, anomie is a discon- 
tinuity between cultural goals and the legitimate means available for reach- 
ing them He applies this analysis to the Umted States, where tihe goal of 
monetary success is heavily emphasized but there is no correspondmg 
emphasis on the "legitimate avenues to march toward this goal The 
resulting anomie is, Merton argues, dysfunctional for American society in 
general and especially dysfunctional for those groups withm the country 
who lack the means to reach the goal of monetary success Thus, it is a 


J^°Morlon, Socml Thcon/ niid Social Shuciwc, pp 87 and 106 

1 . ® P Merlon's concept of integration seems to owe most to Durkheim 

and to include the necessity for cultural norms and actual institutions and opportunibes to be 
in line u ith one another Sec the discussion of his theory of deviance, which follows 
”“Ibid,p 107 

ct I o'?? ^ “Social Structure and Anomie," in Soaal Theory and Social 

Striicturt', pp 185-248 
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FIGURE 2~4 Goals, Means, and Adaptations* Merton on Deviance 


source of strain for the system, m the Parsoman sense, and it leads to a con- 
siderable amount of deviance 

In depicting his model graphically Merton chose to use a plus sign (+) 
to mdicate acceptance of the goal of monetary success and/or the means to 
reach the goal, and he used a mmus sign (-) to mdicate the rqechon (or 
unavailabihty) of the goal or means to reach it He thus arrives at five 
modes of adaptation, or types of deviance Our schematic presentation 
(Figure 2-4) differs from Merton's ongmal one m that we have presented it 
with the relationship between the goal and means (his mdependent vari- 
able, anomie) first, followed by the modes of adaptation, or deviance typol- 
ogy (his dependent variable) 

We can dispose of the mode of conformity very easily, for a person 
who attains monetary success by workmg hard and getting an education is 
the protot 5 rpe of the successful American Next, we can see that innovation 
(for example, racketeenng) and ritualism (the t 3 rpe we mentioned earher m 
discussing the Balchen case) are the only pure cases of anomie as Merton 
defined it, because m both of these there is discontmmty between the goals 
and means Retreatism (for example, drug addiction) is a rejection (or 
unavailabihty) of both monetary success and the means to it, and rebelhon 
IS a combination of a rejection of soaetal goals and means and a substitu- 
tion of other goals and means 

Merton's prediction for the Umted States, where monetary success is 
highly valued and the legitimate means to it are unavailable for many, is 
that our society should have a lot of deviance and that it should most likely 
occur among the lower classes, who experience the structural blockages 
most keenly In general his model is not clear, however, about when the 
vanous types will emerge or m what degree 

Although Merton did not test his hypotheses on deviance himself, 

144n 

ParsonSt m fact, borrow ed from Merton's model in his ow n classification of dc\ lant 
onentation See Parsons, Tlie Social System, p 257 
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they were stated empirically enough to guide other researchers,^® and it 
has been said that the publication of this essay on deviance m 1938 in tiie 
Amencan Soaological Review estabhshed Merton "once and for all as a major 
figure m soaology 


THE ROLE-SET 


Merton first published his article "The Role-Set Problems m Soaological 
Theory" m the British Journal of Soaology m 1957 Merton begins his 
analysis be definmg status and role as Ralph Lmton did status means a 
position m a social structure with its correspondmg nghts and duties, and 
role means the behavior that is onented to others' patterned expectations 
As Lmton conceived it, each status has a smgle role assoaated witii it, and 
each person m soaety occupies many statuses 

Merton elaborates on Lmton's conception by mtroducmg the notion 
that each status mvolves not one but an array of roles, he labels this a role- 
set A role-set is "that complement of role relationships m which persons 
are mvolved by virtue of occupymg a particular social status " Each person, 
m turn, occupies various statues, ea^ of which has its own role-set, and 
Merton calls this a status-set (See Figure 2-5 ) 

In his article, however, Merton concentrates on role-sets rather than 
status-sets His article is devoted to an analysis of the social arrangements 
that mtegrate the expectations of those who are m the role-set, thus avoid- 
mg role conflict True to form, Merton focuses on tihe problem of social 
structure and asks which are the functional elements— that is, which mech- 
amsms counteract the potential mstabihty of role-sets— and, on the other 
hand, which are the dysfunctional elements — ^that is, under which circum- 
stances do the mechanisms of social control fail to operate Although it was 
not Merton's own, we fmd the example of the college student's role-set 
excellent for purposes of lUustrabon Its members mclude professors, other 
students, academic advisers, the dean, the registrar, and dorm counselors 
There is considerable potential for role conflict m this role-set However, 
Merton identifies four important mitigating factors, which reduce the 
impact of these conflicts Among the members of the role-set, some are 
more and some are less mvolved m their relationship with the student, and 
Merton beheves that such a differential degree of mvolvement mitigates the 
effects of diverse role expectations Under most cucumstances, other stu- 


^®Light, for instance, stated that Merton's anomie theory is "stall the orthodox soaolog- 
ical explanation of why ethnic and racial minonhes have always been disproportionately 
involved in illegal enterprise in Amenca " Ivan Light, "The Ethnic Vice Industry, 1880-1944," 
Amencan Sociological Review (1977), 465 

^^^Hunt, "How Does It Come To Be So’" p 52 
^%id,pp 106-20 
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FIGURE 2-5 Merton’S Role-Set 

dents m the role-set, for example, would be more mvolved with the student 
than the dean is Another mihgatmg factor Merton discusses is that those m 
the role-set may be competing widi each otiier for power In some circum- 
stances, their mvolvement m the conflict (or the resulting stand-off) may 
give the role mcumbent more autonomy Merton's third mechamsm to alle- 
viate role conflict is the insulation of role activities from observance by role- 
set members For instance, the confidenhahty built mto the student-coun- 
selor relationship insulates the professors and the dean from leammg about 
certam behavior of the student from the dorm counselor Fmally, another 
mitigating factor is the degree to which conflicting demands by members of 
a role-set can be observed If it is obvious that demands are conflicting, it is 
the task of the members of the role-set and not of the role mcumbent to 
resolve the contradictions, for example, a dean who calls a meeting of the 
student body during a scheduled class penod will have to work out this 
conflict with the professors mvolved 

Merton then discusses the mutual soaal support among status occu- 
pants, which helps to resolve conflict of expectations among members of 
the role-set A famihar example on campus, of course, is the formation of 
vanous student assoaations, which is a way of copmg and also a way of 
giving social support to students The latent function of social support 
could be seen m the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley m the early sixties, 
for example 

Fmally, Merton mentions withdrawal as a control mechanism In this 
case a member of the role-set breaks off role relations with other members, 
as Merton pomts out, however, this is an infrequent and limited option It is 
true, for example, that a particular dorm counselor can resign from her job 
over conflict with a dean, but someone else will replace her, and the role-set 
is "amputated" only m the intenm 

This discussion of the role-set illustrates Merton's emphasis on the 
analysis of dysfunctional elements and functional alternatives He immedi- 
ately looks at the social structural demands that arc incompatible or con- 
flicting and asks what the functional alternatives are True to the functional 
perspective, Merton looks on the role-set as a system of interrelated parts 
and asks how order among these parts is made possible 

Role-set analysis can also unco\er certain inequities existing in our 

‘ Sec CoM!r on the * nonrcali-lic aspects of conflict and rL*\ olution in Ch->p\ - Tini 
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society For instance, if one were to list the members of the role-set related 
to the status of mothei and compare it to that of the father, one might dis- 
cover that one status is overburdened For example, does the school nurse 
always phone the mother when the child is sick, even when both parents 
work"!^ By virtue of bemg a mother, is she, and not the father, automatically 
mvolved m role-relahonships with the school nurse? And if demands are 
unequal, what are the likely consequences? Questions such as these are 
raised by Merton's anal)^is, and they aie the impetus for needed research 
In concludmg this section on Merton, we can see that m general he 
alerts functionahsts to question and to evaluate critically the "contribu- 
tions" of various soaal institutions He also raises questions of mequality 
when he asks who benefits from certam structures, feus leadmg to a more 
radical view than Parsons 



PART THREE 

Neofunctionalism 


Neofunchonahsm is a recent theoretical development that emerged m the 
imd-1980s, both m the Umted States and m Germany Ih 1984, the Amencan 
Soaological Association devoted two sessions to a conference on neofunc- 
tionahsm at its annual meetmg, where most of the papers presented were 
reappraisals and reconsiderations of the empirical implications of 
Parsoman theory 

These papers were subsequently edited by Jeffrey C Alexander, the 
leadmg proponent of neofunchonahsm m the Umted States In the mtro- 
duchon to Neofimchonabsm, he suggests three similanfaes between neofunc- 
honalism and neo-Marxism Both mclude a crihque of some of ihe basic 
tenets of the ongmal theory, the mcorporafaon of elements from antagonis- 
hc theorehcal tradihons, and a variety of competing developments, rather 
than a smgle coherent form Alexander then argues that neofunchonahsm is 
a tendency rather than a developed theory, and he elaborates on the various 
tendencies of neofunchonahsm (1) to create a form of funchonahsm that is 
mulhdimensional and mcludes micro as well as macro levels of a nal ysis, (2) 
to push funchonahsm to tlie left and reject Parsons' optimism about moder- 
nity, (3) to argue for an implicit democrahc thrust m funchonal analysis, (4) 
to incorporate a conflict orientation, and (5) to emphasize contingency 
(uncertainty) and mterachonal creahvity 

Wliat remams at issue among neofunchonahsts, howei^er, are die fol- 
lowing kinds of mterrelated problems How may researchers best character- 
ize the relationship between conflict or contmgency and social order? To 

Sco Alc\iindcr, Ncofuuchouali^ni See also Alexander's four-volume w ork, Thcorcticol 
Lp^ic w Si\ whgij (Berkele\ Uni\ crsiU of California Press, 19S2) 
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what extent must Parsons' emphasis iq>on the relationship between social 
action and social order be reformulated m order to mform empirical 
research? 

Alexander refuses to predict whether a "school" of neofunchonalism 
will actually emerge Nonetheless, he views the movement to reappropnate 
Parsons as gammg momentum, and he is of the opmion that a critically 
revived Parsoman tradition should contmue Current contributors to neo- 
functionalism, in addition to Alexander, mclude Dean Gerstem, Mark 
Gould, Paul Colomy, Frank Lechner, and David Saulh m the Umted States 
and Niklas Luhmann and Richard Munch in Germany The American 
reconsideration of Parsons will stand or faU, however, on the quality and 
quantity of empirical research informed by neofunchonahsm m the next 
decade 


Recently, Alexander proclaimed that the anh-Parsoman period is over, 
because the battle was won m 1980 Why did the anh-Parsomans wm? 


He replies that the "challengers" (e g , conflict, exchange, mteraction, eth- 
nomethodology, and Marxist theory) picked on significant issues, pomted 
up weaknesses m Parsons' theory, and thus eclipsed functionalism 
Alexander's view is that today we are m a new post-Parsoman phase of 
soaological theonzmg — a S3mihesizmg movement — which is attempting to 
make the bnk between macrosoaological and nucrosoaological theones 
Alexander states that among the theonsts of this new generation mvolved 


m the synthesizmg movement, "some pay a great deal of attention to 
Parsons, others do not Still, theirs is ©cactly the same course that long ago 
Parsons set for himself to end the 'warnng schools' by developmg a syn- 
thetic theory which mcorporates the partial theones of the day 

German theorists, on the other hand, tend to read Parsons through the 
eyes of Niklas Luhmann, who spent a year m the early 1960s at Harvard 
studymg under Parsons Luhmann views Parsons' theory as a milestone 
because it "has been the only attempt to begm with a number of equally 
important functions and then to give a theoretical deduction to 
them No one else has dared to try this or even thought it was 
possible "^53 However, what Parsons' theory is missmg, accordmg to 
Luhmann, are the concepts of self-reference and complexity His own work 


David Sciulh and Dean Gerstem, "Soaal Theory and Talcott Parsons in the 
1980s," Annual Review of Sociology Alto, Calif Annual Review, Ihc , 1985) 

^^^Jeffrey C Alexander, Twenty Lectures Sociological Theory Since World War II (New 
York Columbia Uraversily Press, 1987) 

^®^Ibid , p 376 See also the recent book by Bernard Barber, Constructing the Social 
System (New Brunswick, N J Transachon, 1993), where he creates an elaborahon of Parsons' 
AGIL model m an attempt to make it "empmcally usable and modifiable " See Bernard Barber, 
'Talcott Parsons on the Soaal System An Essay on Qanfication and Elaboration," Sociological 
Theory 1 1, no 2 (March 1994), pp 101-105 

'^^See Niklas Luhmann, The Diffcraitiation of Society (New York Columbia Uni\ersit\ 
Press, 1982), p 59 
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IS an attempt to formulate a umversal or "grand" theory of social systems 
which mcorporates these concepts 

Luhmann argues that a soaal system exists "whenever the actions of 
several persons are meaningful, mterrelated and are thus marked off 
from an environment A social system thus emerges whenever any 
mterachon takes place among mdividuals Accordmg to Luhmann, there 
are three types of social systems, mterachon systems (face-to-face mterac- 
hon of human bemgs), organizahon systems (where membership is linked 
to specific condihons), and soaetal systems (the all-embracmg social sys- 
tem, entire sociehes) 

Self-reference, accordmg to Luhmann, is a condihon for the efhaent 
funchonmg of systems It means that the system is able to observe itself, can 
reflect on itself and what it is domg, and can make decisions as a result of 
this reflechon Self-referenhal systems have the ability to "delmeate their 
self idenhhes They can describe themselves by sethng up boundanes 
regardmg what they are and what they are not, m other words, the system 
has "structural autonomy 

Self-referencmg, m Luhmann's view, takes place m all subsystems, 
such as polihcs, saence, economy, family, educahon, and law He provides 
us with an example of the self-referencmg of a system when he says that the 
saentific subsystem "reflects on itself m fundamental theonzmg and m its 
decisions to contmue or discontmue its historically given traditions 
Self-referential systems are not only self-organizmg or self-regulatmg sys- 
tems They exist as a closed network of the production of elements 
which reproduces itself as a network by contmumg to produce tiie elements 
which are needed to contmue to produce the elements 

To argue that a S3rstem is self-referencmg is to confer on the system a 
capability for decision makmg How much is gamed by such a reification? 
It is one thmg to suggest, as Parsons does, that a system has "needs," but 
quite another to say that it can "reflect on itself" and "make deasions " It 
seems to us that an example such as the one given above confuses the issue 
even further After all, the saenhfic subsystem lhat "reflects on itself" con- 
sists, m the last analysis, of groups of saentists who do the reflectmg and 
make the decisions. 

Luhmann s position, however, is that the human subject or concrete 


^^Ibid , p 70 

^®5lbid,pp 71-75 
156 * ^ 

C . » "Tautology and Paradox in the Self-Descriptions of Modern 

Society "Socio%w/T//a};y, 6 (1988), 26-37 ^ 

^^^Luhmann, The Diffcraitiatm of Society, p 258 
*®Ibid,p 265 

AunU. Meaning, Religion-Based on Self-Reference," Soctologicnj 

I 1 . ; demonstrates, a combmation of unclear definitions and 

highl\ abstract concepts makes Luhmann's theory very difficult to grasp 
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soaal groups should not be the central point of soaal thought Societal sys- 
tems, accordmg to Luhmaim, are too comphcated to be treated m this way 
They cannot be treated as composed of human bemgs, but rather as bemg 
composed of commumcahon umts Individuals, then, are merely part of the 
environment of the soaetal system Subjective meaiung is ruled out, as evi- 
denced m his statement that "there is no plausible way to base systems the- 
ory on a Webenan concept of meamngful action 

In Luhmann's theory, the chief task performed by social systems is to 
reduce complexity Luhmaim is convmced that Parsons' theory of action 
offers "only meager resources for handlmg complexity"^^ and that "a theo- 
ry of soaeiy wiU have to concern itself with ideas such as the reduction of 
the extreme complexity and contingency of the world In Luhmann's 
view, greater complexity brmgs more choices, more possibihhes, and this 
means that choosmg among alternatives is more difficult, it takes more no's 
to reach a yes Thmk, for example, of the difficult deasion arismg from 
those technological innovations which have produced an enormous variety 
of software programs for computers How does one choose a word-process- 
mg program, for instance, when newer and more sophisticated versions are 
bemg mtroduced almost daily’ 

Luhmaim argues that the fundamental problem of such a paradoxical 
world can be "solved," or "transformed mto mmor problems," by rehgion 
or by several functional eqmvalents of rehgion m modem soaety, mcludmg 
art, love, sovereign power, and makmg money What tiiese alternatives 
have m common is that they provide at least some actors with shared stan- 
dards of action accepted on faith They allow complex sets of mterachons to 
proceed m a world that would otherwise be chaotic and mcomprehensible 

Luhmann is basically not as optimistic about the future as was 
Parsons Luhmann argues that the modem world is too complex for shared 
norms or even value generalization, and he criticizes Parsons for overesti- 
mating not only the soaal consensus fliat is functionally necessary but also 
the consensus that exists in actuality What unites us, according to 
Luhmann, is "common acceptance of schematized [or structural] contin- 
gency 

However, m our view there is htde attraction to the idea of the world 
bemg umted by a situation of impredictabihty How can groups be socially 
mtegrated simply by experiencmg the same uncertamties’ 

In a later work, Luhmann pomts to the negative aspects (dysfunc- 


'^^Lnhmann, TIte Differmhatwn of Soaeiy, p 232 

'®^Ibid,p xx\’i 

^®2lbid,p 92 

^^Ibid,p 192 
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*'”Luhmann, "Socict)', ^fcanlng, Religion— Based on Self-Refcrcnce/ p 
^^Luhmann, The DtfferetiUalion of Soaeiy, p \ix 
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tions) of modernity He views society as confronted with the full conse- 
quences of Its structural selections, such as tlie ecological problems result- 
ing from its own "rationality Luhmann also points to the growing 
awareness of and anxiety about global risks nourished by modem ecologi- 
cal problems and the struggle to mamtam the level of social welfare In fact, 
Luhmann describes this as the "era of unmasked anxiety 

In a more recent book entitled Risk A Sociological Tlicoiy, Luhmann 
defmes nsk as a potential haim tlireatenmg an individual that is based on a 
decision made by the mdividual It is a calculation regarding potential 
loss and advantage m terms of time, like deciding whether or when or 
where to dispose of nuclear matenals, or to light up a cigarette and have a 
smoke 

In this analysis, Luhmann makes a distinction between risk and dan- 
ger, the latter de^ed as a potential harm to which an individual is passive- 
ly exposed, that is, without that particular individual having made a deci- 
sion to do so, for example, a tornado, earthquake, or hurricane In the case 
of danger, he explains, "the possible loss is caused externally, that is to say, 
it IS attributed to the environment 

Luhmaim also argues that one individual's decision (risk) can be 
another mdividual's danger, like the smoker's effect on the nonsmoker 
Thus, the critical difference between the decision makers and the people 
affected by the deasion is that what is a nsk for one (the decision maker) is 
a danger for the other (the one affected) 

Retummg to his focus on commumcation umts, Luhmann poses the 
question of how commumcation that seeks to raise the level of risk aware- 
ness must be constituted He pomts to warmngs agamst risks m product 
advertismg, and mcludes under that headmg "the multifanous efforts to 
influence sexual behavior m the face of the AIDS nsk 

Whereas people m piumtive societies were threatened primarily by 
dangers, Luhmann argues that the technological society makes decisions 
that affect the environment m a profound way, hke decisions regardmg 
nuclear power generation In Luhmann's view, we are primarily threatened 
today by risks over which we have only partial control as mdividuals 
because of the complexity of decision makmg Thus he sees modem soaety 
as nsk-prone Luhmann states, "Modem nsk-onented soQety is a product 
not only of the perception of the consequences of technological achieve- 
ment Its seed is contamed m the expansion of research possibihties and of 
knowledge itself The carcmogerac effects of X-rays, which only became 


J^^uhmann, "Tautology and Paradox in tiie Sdf-Desmptions of Modem Soaety," p 36 
'Ibid , p 33 

^ Socio/ogicol Theory (New York Aldine De Gmyter, 1993), p U 

^^®Ibid,pp 4 and 5 
171 * * 

Ib^ , p 28 ^aission of Luhmann's theory of nsk was considerably enhanced 
by conversations with Frank Mars, a student of Luhmann 
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apparent after use of the new technology, is one of the conseqiienri’s of 
technological achievement mentioned by Luhmann 

Luhmann's work and the work of Richard Munch ha\ e ‘'pe.irheaded 
the revival of functionalist theorizing in German) ’ Like neo-NIarxism, the 
development of neofunctionalism, both in Gcrman\ and in Ameiiea. 
involves a critique and a reinterpretation of the original work, rather than 
an attempt to repeat the debates of the 1950s and 1960s 


CONCLUSION 

In discussing the characteristics of functionalism and the contribution** of 
the major theorists throughout this chapter, we ha\ e rai'sed que'^tion*. about 
certain features of the functionalist perspectnc Tins was not done to dis- 
courage the reader from making use of the insights of functionalism 
Rather, it was an attempt to uncover the weaknesses as well as the 
strengths of this perspechve, and this, as we mentioned earlier, is one of oui 
goals in writing this text 

As a matter fact, those who prefer other perspcctnes could, nonethe- 
less profit by a more thorough knowledge and understanding of funclii>nal- 
ism than is common among many contemporary sociologists The perspec- 
tive provides considerable insights into how* societies work and win 
institutions and customs exist If there is some w isdom in the sa\ me; on 
ha\c to know the system to beat the s\stcm," then functionalism can help 
those who are dedicated to radical social change to a fuller underi.tandiiv: 
of how’ the s) stem operates Nor, to appreciate hinclionalism, need ime ta^ e 
sides with Parsons w'hen, for instance, he argues, that his general theori oi 
action encompasses conflict thoor\, and thus there are not two theiirie** but 
one One may, instead, agree w ith Dahrendorf or Coser, w ho see const n*.u*. 
(or lunctionalist) Iheor) and conflict theor\ as two different suKs ot file 
coin 

Does the assumption that consensus hes .it the Ivsi*. oi .»n\ 
order make this thcor\ ideologicalh conserxatne'’ In arguim; thii sun. * o* 
alism IS independent ol an^ idwlogical impluations I’.ir** 'n«* a'/iu-s •>, .• 
tunctional anabsis has ‘nothing to do with political \.on'’i—\ .'*.>■'»* •** 
defense ot the si.ilus quo ' ^ 'In the past b.owe' t r. liiiiv.*'"'' ** i • 
been used as .i conseriatwe appn>ach to tlu .*nab. sin i>; • n •< *. , 

stiam and conflict wt**"!* Ni*en as d\siun. uon'i iis* 'pi i* • ’ *. • • 

t 

* ■ t ' s , V., l , I ^ ^ f 

' N- K ‘ I , 

Nl -I,',, w* 
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anomie as a pathological state to be avoided. Many of those who were 
attracted to functionalism tended, m practice, to be more or less satisfied 
with the present system, and they were not neutral about its sunuval 
However, with the reiutalization of functionalist theorizmg in the 1980s and 
the critique and remterpretation of Parsons by neofunchonalists through 
the 1990s, we expect to continue to see some new developments and exten- 
sions of this perspective. 

To summarize, then, functionalism tends to stress values over inter- 
ests, and although it shows the mdependent importance of ideas and the 
links between power and social consent, it neglects the coerave aspects of 
power and the significance of people's conflicting objectives Similarly, it 
emphasizes soaal control over soaal dhange, thus anal yzin g adjustive but 
ignormg disruptive change and overemphasizes the importance of secuntj' 
and the "needs" of soaety at the expense of mterests and objectives that 
cannot be met without soaal change In general, functionalism also stresses 
structure over process, (although Parsons' work on evolutionary change 
takes mto account processes as weU as structures); and in general, function- 
alism stresses maaostructural over micromteractional soaological analysis 

Its maaosoaological emphasis means that one is taking an aerial mew 
of society when one views soaety from the functionalist perspective It is 
not a 'better ' picture ttian that taken from the ground where mdividuals 
are mteracting, it is simply a picture taken from a different angle If we con- 
sider, for instance, the locations of the numerous telemsion cameras at a 
political convention, we realize that each camera captures a piece of the 
reality but that no one camera by itself catches all of the action So it is, we 
Mgue, with theoretical perspectives m soaology In functionalism, most of 
e pictures are taken from on high, focusmg on soaal structures, and most 
o e pictures are developed as "stills " Nonetheless, a part of the total real- 
ity is contamed m those pictures In the following chapters, we shall see 
ow o er perspectives both challenge and differ from functionalism by 
emp asizmg mterests and change, the dynamic processes of mdimdual 
behamor, and the "dose-up" view of soaal mteractions. 
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INTRODUCTION: THE TWO TRADITIONS 

Conflict theory is the major alternative to funchonabsm as an approach to 
analyzmg the general structure of soaeties, and it is mcreasmgly popular 
and important m modem sociology It is also a less unified perspective than 
the others discussed m this book, and the disagreements among its propo- 
nents are often more bitter than those they have with theorists who use 
other approaches However, conflict theorists of all types share a number of 
important assumptions and preconceptions Together these create a distmc- 
hve way of lookmg at the world. 

Fimchonahsts, as we have seen, look at sociehes and soaal institutions 
as systems m which all the parts depend on each otiier and work together 
to create equihbnum They do not deny title existence of conflict, but they 
beheve soaety develops wa 5 rs to control it, and it is these methods that they 
analyze Con&ct theorists' percephons of society could hardly be more dif- 
ferent Where functionalists see mterdependence and unity m society, con- 
flict theorists see an arena m which groups fight for power, and the "con- 
trol" of conflict simply means that one group is able, temporarily, to 
suppress its rivals Functionahsts see civil law, for example, as a way of 
mcreasmg social mtegrahon, whereas conflict theorists see civil law as a 
way of defmmg and upholdmg a particular order that benefits some groups 
at the expense of others 

We can see how very different a view of thmgs this perspective cre- 
ates if we go back to the example we used m mtroducmg functionalism — a 
modem airport A functionalist perspective pomts out the way the different 
parts of an airport work together to keep the system funcbonmg Conflict 
theory is mterested m the nvalnes among different workers and manage- 
ment and m the position each group is m to do well for itself A conflict the- 
orist might pomt out that the air controllers want more staff and additional 
expensive eqmpment, that the pilots are contin ually trymg to restrict entry 
mto the profession m order to keep salaries high, that the porters, mamte- 
nance staff, and cleaners all belong to mihtant umons, and that all these 
groups are at odds with the airlmes and terminal management, who want 
to keep costs down and profits up The focus is on the shiftmg balance of 
power among competmg groups, not on the equilibrium of mterdepen- 
dence and cooperation ^ 

This general conflict" orientation mcorporates three central and con- 
nected assumptions The first is that people have a number of basic "mter- 


conflict analyses of soaety is very old One o 
the ma or modem theonste we discuss later, Ralf Dahrendok builds one of his positions of 

Z W of Thrasymachus, a famous Greek sophist who ^ears m the 

mi If iJSraLc attackmg the "equihbnum theory" that Plato puts m the 
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ests," things they want and attempt to acquire and which arc not defined bj 
sociehes but are rather common to them all Conflict theorists arc not cnlwax «; 
explicit about tins view of mankind, but it is present in all their work 

Second, and central to tlie whole conflict perspectn e, is an emphasis 
on power as the core of social relationships Conflict theorists alwa\ s \'iew 
power not only as scarce and unequally divided — and therefore a source of 
conflict— but also as essentially coercive This analysis leads, in turn, to a 
concern ivith the distribution of those resources that give people more or 
less power For example, any conflict theorist would consider what hap- 
pened to the American Indians to have been inevitable Tlie white settlers 
had greater numbers, greater ivealth, and more ad\ anced weapons, there- 
fore, they w'ere bound, such a theonst would argue, to seize lands and min- 
eral wealth and give little in return What is surprising, from a conflict per- 
spective, IS not that the settlers' religion and political beliefs did not stop 
them, but that the Indians ivere not simply exterminated 

Tlie third dishnchve aspect of conflict theor\' is that \ alucs and ideas 
are seen as weapons used by different groups to advance their o\\ n ends 
rather than as means of defining a whole society's identity and goals We 
shall find that conflict theorists have a great deal to say al50ut ideas as an 
aspect of groups' interests, especially under the categories of "idcolog\ " 
and "legitimacy " In the case of America's treatment of the Indians, for 
example, conflict theonsts would tend to interpret the notion of America's 
"manifest deshny" and the idea of "ci\ ilizing" the tribes as clear examples 
of how people develop ideas that suit their own interests 

The Two Traditions 


The basic elements of conflict theor\ winch w e ha\ e described are 

0 

common to all its proponents, but conflict Iheorx' can also be di\ ided into 
two quite dissimilar traditions These differ, abo\e all, in their \iew of 
social science and in wiiether they beliex e that conflict can e\ er be eradicat- 
ed This chapter w ill discuss each separateh 

The first group of theorists beliexes social scientist*, have a moral 
obligation to engage in a critique of <ociet\ It refuses to separate — or tix 
admit that one can realh separate — nnahsis from judgment or fad iriun 
xaliie Theorists in this group also often (but not alwaxs) beliexe that in 
principle a societx could exist in x\hich there x\ere no lom;er grounds inr 
social conflict fhe second group. In contrast, voo'-ide'-s conflict It* be ar 
inex liable and permanent aspect ot social hte it also re,ec!s tlu idta »*”• 


social science's conclusions are iKxrt'svarilx xalue-lavlen HstciJ ‘‘s * 

nents are interested in establishing a social s^'isut x* itb tni s tp ^ '•'•on if 
v*’*jecli\ il\ as into: ms the natural sc»encos 

Iheorists in the first j:it*ur x* heri x%t‘ x\iH d*- us^ idi M «•" 
and neit-Ma’’'* '* m Habermas and h.s I rar^iir* *si.o , ,i 
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Wright Mills, and Pierre Bourdieu are most influenced by the work of Karl 
Marx In the second group, where we describe the work of Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Lewis Coser, and Randall Colhns, Marx's influence is still apparent, but the 
most important contmuities are with the wntmgs of Max Weber We there- 
fore turn now to a discussion of the roots of modem conflict theory m the 
work of these two classical thinkers, as well as to the influence of suck wnt- 
ers as Veblen, Schumpeter, Simmel, the European ehte theorists, and the 
Amencan soaologists of the Qucago School 


INTELLECTUAL ROOTS 

Power, Position, and Legitimacy: Marx and Weber 

The basic elements of conflict theory were set out by two of the great- 
est early soaologists, Karl Marx and Max Weber Much of Weber's work 
incorporates a debate with Marx and Marxist analysis, but m boih these 
authors we fmd the same two concerns first, with the way social positions 
bestow more or less power on their mcumbents, and second, with the role 
of ideas m creating or undermining the legitimacy of a social position 

Karl Marx (1818-1883) Conflict theory m sociology is Ihe creation of 
Karl Marx Indeed, Marxism and conflict theory are sometimes discussed as 
though the two were synonymous There can also be no better example 
than Marxism of the close connection between a theorist's ideas and the 
events of the "real world", for it is m the name of Marx's ideas that revolu- 
tionaries around the world attack existing forms of soaety and that orga- 
nized Communist parties have ruled a large part of mankmd 

Karl Marx was bom m 1818 m Trier, Germany His parents were Jews 
who had converted to Protestantism to avoid discrimmation and loss of 
avil rights, and m particular, to protect his father's law practice Marx also 
began to study law However, at the Umversily of Berlm he became fasa- 
nated by the philosophy of Hegel, who mterpreted the whole of history as 
the process by which "Spirit" (and consequently humamty) progressed 
toward complete self-knowledge and a "rational" and "free" soaety Marx 
became a Young Hegehan, one of a group of young philosophers who ques- 
tioned many parts of the master's teachings while r em aining beholden to 
his approach Indeed, m later years, Marx came to see his own writing as 
upendmg Hegel s, replaang Hegel's emphasis on mmd as the cmaal deter- 
mmant of history with his own "materialist" philosophy, which demon- 
strated diat matenal factors detenmned events He also became an antireh- 
gious radical, and after completing his thesis he worked as a writer and 
publiast m Pans and Belgium Durmg this period he wrote The Communist 
Manifesto, which sets out a program for a revolutionary government and 
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outlines his theory of soaal structures and soaal change When the revolu- 
tion of 1848 broke out m Germany, he returned to edit a radical newspaper 
After the revolution failed, he went mto exile agam and settled m London, 
his home for the rest of his life 

Durmg much of this period, Marx and his family were extremely 
poor, help from his hiend Fnednch Engels, a socialist tei^e manufacturer, 
was vital Nonetiheless, his theories became mcreasmgly well-known and 
influential, especially outside England He was consulted more and more 
frequently by Russian and German radicals and revolutionaries, and smce 
his death, Commumst parties have developed all over the world Their 
dogma consists of the analyses of Marx and of Lenm, who led the first suc- 
cessful Commumst revolution 

Because Marx's work is stdl used by so many writers m their anal 3 ^es 
of contemporary soaety, we discuss it m additional detail later m the chap- 
ter Of course, the ideas of many other long-dead writers are essential to con- 
temporary analyses, but Marx's work is rather different Marxist soaologists 
form a school whose anal 3 ^es take place within the framework Marx created 
In this sense, therefore, Marxism is an entirely contemporary theory 

The basic elements of conflict theory are all apparent m Marx's work 
He beheved, first of all, that people have an essential nature and predefmed 
mterests Indeed, Marxists generally argue that if people do not behave m 
accordance with these mterests it can only mean that they have been 
deceived about what their "true mterests" are by a soaal system that works 
m others' favor Second, Marx analyzed both historical and contemporary 
soaety m terms of confhcts between different soaal groups with different 
mterests Finally, he emphasized the link between the nature of ideas or 
"ideologies" and the mterests of those who develop them, and he insisted 
that the ideas of an age reflect the mterests of the "rulmg class " 

Marx emphasized the primacy of technology and of patterns of prop- 
erty ownership m determmmg the nature of people's hves and course of 
soaal conflict Whereas Marxist and, to a lesser degree, other "critical" con- 
flict theorists retam this emphasis, other analysts from Weber on have seen 
It as an important, but only partial, ^qilanation Marx's work is also distm- 
gmshed by its claim to predict the future and its behef m flie possibihty of a 
perfect, conflict-free, commumst soaety Such behefr are accepted partly or 
m full by the more "cnbcal" theorists, while bemg rejected by the anal 3 rtic 
conflict theorists who draw on Weber The divide between the two 
approaches thus derives from the central differences between Marx and 
Weber themselves 

Max Weber (1864-1920) Max Weber was bom mto a promment bour- 
geois German family His father was an important member of the National 
Liberal Party, with a seat m the Reichstag (Parliament), his mother came 
from a wealthy but also mtensely religious and cultured background There 
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was considerable tension in his parents' marriage As a youth, Weber tend- 
ed to identify with his father However, durmg his post-student years, 
when he was still financially dependent and livmg at home, he came to 
resent the older man and his authoritarian behavior These conflicts played 
an important part m the complete breakdown Weber suffered m his early 
thirties 

Before and eifter ihis period, Weber was enormously produchve, both 
m his mtellectual work and m pohtical activities He held chairs at the uni- 
versities of Freiburg and Heidelberg and produced a range of works on top- 
ics which mcluded economic pohcy, pohtical development, the soaal psy- 
chology of mdustnal work, the sociology of rehgion, economic history, and 
the methodology of social science At the same hme, he played an impor- 
tant role m Christian-Soaal pohhcal circles, producmg papers on current 
issues Durmg this penod his home was a center of German mtellectual life 

The last years of Weber's life were also those of the First World War, 
of German defeat, of revolution and virtual civil war at home, and of the 
establishment of a German Republic During this period Weber was 
mtensely mvolved m pohtics After initially supporting the war, he later 
urged peace overtures and called for widespread changes m tiie German 
political structure He was a founding member of the Deutsche 
Demokratische Partei and was mvolved m wntmg the new constitution 
But he also called the abortive 1918 revolution a "bloody carnival," some- 
thmg the left wmg never forgave and which doomed proposals to have him 
]om the government or become a candidate for president of the Repubhc 

For all his lifelong concern with the relationship between pohtics and 
mtellectual thought, Weber had none of the utopian prophet about him 
Like Marx, Weber wanted to identify the origins of essential charactenstics 
of modem soaety, but he did not see modernization as the road to per- 
fection On the contrary modem rationahty could be an "iron cage," creat- 
mg a narrow disenchanted" world of bureaucratic ofticialdom 

Weber s analyses are complex and difficult to categorize, and fliey 
have had none of Marx's impact on the world Nonetheless, a very large 
proportion of non-Marxist mteUectuals would nommate him as the greatest 
of sociologists, and his ideas are the smgle most important influence on 
analytic conflict theory ^ He is also of great importance to some of the 
younger sociologists m the "critical" tradition, most especially Jurgen 
Habermas As we discuss below, much of Habermas' work on modernity 
and rationalization needs to be read as an ongomg debate with Max Weber 


Weber also, like Marx, continues to arouse considerable passion Raymond Aron 
describes a Heidelberg conference to celebrate the centenary of Weber's birth Emotions ran 

S SI! u ^ soaologists we discuss later, attacked with 

fury the long-dead Weber's hostiUty to and disbehef m sc^t utopianism Raymond Aron, 
Mnm Chmo;/s m SoaologKal Tlwught 2 (Harmondswortti, Middlesex Pengum Books, 1970), pp 
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Like Marx, Weber saw people's activities as largely self-interested 
However, he believed that a historian or sociologist must recogmze, m 
addition to such umversal mterests as the acquisition of wealth, the impor- 
tance of goals and values specific to a society For example, he suggested 
that the Calvmists' desire to save their souls found expression m the umque 
goal of simply accumulatmg wealth This was seen as evidence of God's 
favor, whereas actually en]03ung its fruits would be sinful mdulgence ^ 

Weber analyzed the way people maneuver m pursmt of advantage m 
terms of both particular values and circumstances and more general soao- 
logical categories He formulated ideal types by abstracting from different 
histoncal contexts the essential elements of a general concept Real-life exam- 
ples need not correspond exactly to the stylized ideal tjqie for example, it 
may be impossible to fmd any examples of bureaucracy which correspond 
m every particular to Weber's model of it However, an ideal type is very 
important m makmg histoncal and contemporary events mtelli^ble For 
example, Weber argues that an essential element of modem bureaucraaes 
IS that they are organized around written documents ("the files") and 
around fixed rules which defme precisely what officials can and cannot do 
Amencan and Chmese bureaucraaes may differ m certam ways because of 
general differences between the two countries But msofar as both are 
examples of the ideal bureaucratic type, we can see that they will also be 
alike m cruaal ways, mcludmg how they deal witti the pubhc 

Weber was very concerned with power and with the ways m which 
some people secure dommation over others He distmguished between 
unlegihmated dommation and legitimated dommation, which has authority, 
and mvolves claims that certam people have the light to be obeyed He sug- 
gested that there are three mam foimdations for successful claims to author- 
ity — or three "ideal types " 

Charismatic authority rests on a leader's personal quahties, so that "the 
governed submit because of their behef m the extraordmary quality of the 
specific pel son The legitimacy of chansmatic rule thus rests upon the 
belief m magical powers, revelations and hero worship Thus, Jesus' disa- 
ples followed him because of what he was, not because of some position 
which he held 

Tiadihonal aiithoiity is also personal, but it is enjoyed because it has 
been handed down from the past A kmg or a tribal chief may not personal- 
ly be very capable or effective, but he enjoys auttionty legitimated by cus- 
tom Weber argues that m general "patnardiahsm is by far the most impor- 
tant type of domination the legitimacy of which rests upon tradition 

^Weber dishnguishcs among different t)'pes of soaal action, not all of Inch are "ratio- 
nal" and calculating m the sense implied here See Chapter Four for a discussion of IVcber's 
ideas on the connection bet\\ een action and meaning 

■*FroHi Mni IVcfctr E«iii/<! m Saciohgu, edited and ith an introduction b\ H H Gerth 
and C Wnght Mills (London Routlcdgc & Kegan Paul Ltd , 1970), pp 295-96 
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they cotild play m strengthening the position of a social group or a given 
social order He emphasized, m particular, the importance of "legitimacy," 
tile behef that someone's position and the system mcoiporatmg it are right 
and proper This concept recurs m and influences much of modem conflict 
analysis 

Power, Position, and Legitimacy: Twentieth-century Theorists 

Although the major elements of conflict theory were set out by Marx 
and Weber, a number of other theonste developed comparable ideas that 
have also had a significant impact on modem analysts The most important 
are the elite theorists (namely Pareto, Mosca, and Michels), Thorstem 
Veblen, and Joseph Schumpeter 

Elite Theoiy The most prommeit ehte theorists are Weber's contem- 
porary, Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923), Pareto's great rival, Gaetano Mosca 
(1858-1941), and Weber's friend, Robert Michels (1876-1936) Alihough m 
no sense did they form a school, they shared a number of important ideas ^ 

Their central argument was that only a small number of people m any 
organization can hold authonty and that tiieir occupation of these positions 
automatically places them at odds with those subjected to it Moreover, 
tiiese theorists contended, the ehtes who are m control generally share a 
common culture, and they are organized — ^not necessarily formally, but m 
the sense that they act together to defend their position, as well as usmg it 
to their own mdividual advantage In other words, ehte theory presents 
exphcitly the argument that people's self-mterest and the mtrmsically 
unequal nature of power make conflict both mevitable and permanent 

Michels' mam concern was with the so-called "iron law of ohgarchy," 
the proposition that small groups m authonty come to run pohtical parties 
essentially for their own ends Mosca was primarily concerned with the 
conflict between holders of pohtical power and those whom they dommate 
Indeed, Mosca upended Marx, identifymg pohtical positions as the source 
of domination m aU other spheres, mdudmg the economic Pareto, on the 
other hand, recogmzed the existence of other nonpohtical ehtes, but he 
emphasized the "govenung ehtes" who rule a soaety, and the existence of 
rulmg and subject classes who face each other like ahen nations The mod- 
em analytic theorists, especially Dahrendorf, have been most influenced by 
the ehte theorists' insistence on authonty and the state as dommant sources 


^Vilfredo Pareto, The Treatise on General Sociology (New York Dover, 1963), Robert 
MichelS/ Pohtical Parties A Sociological Study of Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy, 
Eden and Cedar Paul (New York The Free Press, 1949), Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class 
(New York McGraw-Hill, 1960) In the case of Pareto, whose influence on Parsons we have 
noted, tile theory of ehtes comprised only a small part of his work 
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of power Their general image of soaety as divided horizontally mto an 
ehte and a mass is also apparent m C Wnght Mills' soaal critique 


Thorstein Veblen (1857-1929) Veblen's major importance for modem 
conflict theory lies in the fact that he was one of the very few early 
American soaologists to analyze the roots of power and conflict m a broad 
historical context Early American sociologists were essentially empirical 
and pragmatic m style, and only of America could it be said that here "soa- 
ology is practiced without socialism Instead, they tended to be reform- 
ers, hke the highly influential Lester Ward, who approached "soaal prob- 
lems" with a faith m government pohaes and gradualist reforms Veblen, 
by contrast, analyzed society m terms of the confhctmg mterests of different 
social groups, and he also denounced passionately much of the existmg 
order Among modem theorists, C Wnght Mills both contmued this tradi- 
tion and drew directly on Veblen m hm discussion of status stmggles 

Veblen, like Marx, beheved that modem society is characterized by 
the conflict between opposmg "economic" groups In his case they are the 
"mdustrial" class, who actually make goods, and the "pecumary" class, 
who are mvolved m finance and sales and whom he characterized as para- 
sites livmg off the innovation and productiveness of the rest of the popula- 
tion Veblen was also mterested m the constants of human nature that 
underhe social behavior He argued that people desire passionately the 
esteem of others and that esteem is essentially a competitive affair, smce for 
everyone to enjoy high status is a contradiction m terms A very large part 
of people s behavior, Veblen argued, espeaally styles of consumption and 
leisure, can be explamed by the stmggle for high standmg m the eyes of 
one's neighbors 


Joseph Schumpeter (1883-1950) Of the generation that followed 
T Austrian Joseph Schumpeter who most clearly developed 

Weber s mterest m how a group's success is rooted m its social position and 
in the importance of legitimacy He also developed Marx's ideas about 
changes m the distnbution of power and with them the process of human his- 
tory umpeter argued that "classes" — a term he used loosely to descnbe 
more or less organized and distmctive soaal groups— achieve power because 
they command skills that are either new and innovative or that (because of 
langmg circumstances) are far more important than they were m the past ^ 


often Noonday Press, 1955), p 22 As so 

openlVideSncalSal and the rest of Europe more 

opcnl 3 ideological than Amenca, less so than fte European mainland 

career on AmincL rampuE''’**' ^ ** ^ 

York Modem Library, 1934) 
Joseph Schumpeter, Impenahsm and Social Classes (Cleveland Mendian Books, 1955) 
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Their position can then be used to obtain further wealth and privilege, dis- 
pose of older groups, and protect themselves from competition 

Ultimately, however, because they fail to contmue providmg valued 
services and because new innovatory groups rise up, powerful classes are 
replaced by others The new classes attack the old successfully and deny the 
legitimacy of their position Thus, late twentieth-century America contains 
large numbers of people whose occupations simply did not exist a short 
tune ago The success of, for example, the mdustaes of Sihcon Valley has 
created major shifts in the economic — and pohtical — ^power of various 
states In the Umted Kmgdom, the work force m traditional industries 
employing manual workers has shrunk enormously The Labour Party 
found it harder to wm a general election durmg the 1970s and 1980s partly 
for this reason It simply has fewer "rehable" manual workers' votes than m 
the past 

Two of Schumpeter's own most mterestmg examples are the rise of 
impenahst warrior groups and the declme of the capitalist bourgeoisie 
He argues that the medieval feudal aristocracy developed from warrior 
groups They attamed power m a society where war was contmual, where 
people consequently sought armed protection, and where fightmg skill 
had to be acquired and mamtamed over a hfetime As this situation 
changed with the rise of the modem state, modem arms, and the con- 
script army, the anstocracy's position declmed At present, Schumpeter 
argues, the capitalist class, which ascended because of its economic 
achievements, is m declme m its turn Technological innovation has 
become mstitutionahzed, and mdependent entrepreneurs are less impor- 
tant Meanwhile, a new class of intellectuals, with its own group attitudes 
and group interests has arisen, undermmmg the legitimacy of the old 
order and creatmg for itself a new power base m the mcreasmgly impor- 
tant government bureaucracies 

Schumpeter had no behef m a conflict-free utopia, and he tended to 
regret the passmg of capitalist society rather than use his work as a vehicle 
for criticism and advocacy of change However, just as he acknowledged 
his great debt to Marx, so his own work has influenced "critical" modem 
theorists, as well as those who, like him, beheve m an objective, anal 5 ^c 
soaology fri particular, the influence of his ideas about capitahsm's loss of 
legitimacy is apparent m the work of Jurgen Habermas, the most important 
active theorist m the tradition of tiie Frankfurt School 


^^Ibid The history of anaent Egypt is similar, Schumpeter suggests The repulsion of 
tile mvadmg Hyksos created a new warrior class that then, imder the "New" Empire, wrested 
power from the mdqiendent landlords of the "Old" and "Middle" penods 

^®Joseph Schumpeter, Capitahsni, Socialism and Democracy (London Unwm Umversity 
Books, 1943), pp 131-K Schumpeter's central argument is that current soaal trends and con- 
flicts will lead m the end to some form of socialism 
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The Web of Conflict: Simmei and the Chicago School 

In addition to the central tradihon of conflict analysis, which we have 
just described, there exists a ratlier different approach to the study of con- 
flict It emphasizes the abstract qualities of a social order, rather than the 
origins and progress of actual conflicts, and is exemplified by the writmgs 
of Georg Simmel and the Chicago School 

Georg Simmel (1858-1918) Among the great early sociologists, 
Simmel was the most mterested in identifying universal patterns in human 
behavior Whereas Marx and Weber wanted to understand what made a 
parfacular society operate, Simmel concentrated on developing what is 
almost a maihemafacs of society a collection of statements about human 
relationships and social behavior that apply irrespective of the historical 
settmg He has influenced a whole range of modern theorists who are simi- 
larly mterested m mterpersonal relahonships, including some conflict theo- 
rists, symbolic mterachomsts, exchange theorists, structuralists, and net- 
work analysts 

SimmeTs sensihvity to how human relahonships form and cliange 
was related to his own backgroimd and his feelings of insecurity and root- 
lessness He was bom m Berlm, the youngest child of a Jewish busmessman 
who had converted to Chrishanity His father died when Simmel was sbll a 
child, and the boy was never close to his mother He studied history and 
philosophy at the University of Berlm, and stayed on ihere as a Pnvntdozent, 
an unpaid lecturer dependent on student fees His lectures were enormous- 
ly popular, and he pubhshed widely Among his friends were many of the 
foremost academics and writers of the time, mcludmg Weber Yet although 
he apphed constantly for semor posihons m German universihes, he was 
constantly turned down, partly because of anti-Semitism and partly 
because he refused, m his work, to stay withm a smgle academic disciphne 
It was only m 1914, at the age of fifty-six, that he was appomted finally to a 
chair at the Umversity of Strasbourg 

The most important part of SimmeTs analysis for later conflict theory 
IS his insistence that association and conflict between mdividuals and social 
^oups not only can exist side by side, but mdeed are mtamately related 
One cannot divide people neatly mto self-contamed groups, with common 
mterests which are different from those of people m other, self-contamed, 
antagonistic groups Marx's image is of a soaety divided honzontaUy mto 
antagomstic blocks, SimmeTs is of a soaety mtegrated by numerous cross- 
cuttmg conflicts, m which those who stand together m one respect are 
opposed m another 


i®Seepp 154,184,280,361 
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Sumners msistence that "social action always involves harmony and 
conflict, love and hatred"^^ did more than reinforce the tendency of "ana- 
l3dic" conflict theorists to consider conflict a permanent condition It also 
alerted them to the way varymg degrees of social contact and mterdepen- 
dence affect the nature of conflict For example, Lewis Coser's discussion 
of how conflict can actually stabilize a soaety is based dnectly on SunmeFs 
wntmg 

Robert Park and flie Chicago School An emphasis on conflict as a 
general and abstract principle of social life has been more typical of 
American than of European soaology Robert Park (1864r-1944), whose only 
formal trammg was m Simmel's courses m Berlm, built up the Chicago 
School of Soaology, which is renowned for research mto the soaal life and 
culture of the aty He also developed a system of general concepts that 
described what were, for hun, the central characteristics of soaal life They 
consisted of competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation mto a 
common culture Park argued that competition, which is umversal and 
contmuous among mdividuals, determines mdividual careers Conflict aris- 
es rather over status and over the way superordmahon — power — ^is allocat- 
ed soaaUy Conflict may thus mvolve groups as well as mdividuals Park 
and his colleagues were more mterested m analyzmg raaal antagonisms 
and conflict among different ethmc groups than the class struggles stressed 
by Marx and other Europeans, whose own soaehes were much more racial- 
ly and culturally homogeneous Once agam, the influence of this ratiier dif- 
ferent tradition is espeaaUy apparent m the work of Lewis Coser, one of the 
most important of -American conflict theorists 

Summary 

The most important histoncal influences on modem conflict theory 
are title writings of Karl Marx and Max Weber, and modem theonsts can be 
divided mto two groups accordmg to who is the dommant influence upon 
them A number of other soaologists who share the same general conflict 
perspective have also influenced modem flieory, and .Amencan sociolog}^, 
m particular, has been influenced by a different tradition of "conflict analy- 
sis" derivmg from Simmel 

^^Lewis A Coser, Masters of Sociological Thought Ideas in Historical and Social Conti rt 
(New York Harcourt Brace Jovanovidi, 1971), pp 18^-85 

^^This demonstrates an emphasis on imderstandmg people's definitions of their oun 
situahon similar to the approach developed by symbolic intcractiomsm, uhich is discussed in 
Chapter Four 

^®Robert E Park and Ernest W Burgess, Introduction to the Study of Socuty (Chicago Tlie 
University of Chicago Press, 1921) 
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PART ONE 

Conflict Theory and the Critique of Society 


This section covers the conflict theory of Maix and modern Marxist sociolo- 
gists, of Habermas and the Frankfurt School analysts, of C Wright Mills, 
and of Pierre Bourdieu All the writers m this group are distinguished by 
their view of social science and their image of society as divided hierarchi- 
cally mto exclusive groups Most also share a belief in the possibility of an 
ide^ social order In general, we refer to them as "critical" theorists because 
they all use social science to criticize society, in particular, the "ruling 
class," the "power elite," or what is often called the "establishment " 
However, "critical theory" is also used more narrowly to refer to the work 
of the Frankfurt School 

Critical conflict theorists believe tliat social analysts should not sepa- 
rate their work from their moral commitments, and they see their theories 
as a force for change and progress They also believe that objechvity is more 
or less impossible For them, social science is inextricably bound up with 
the particular views of a writer, winch are m turn a function of his or her 
society^ In other words, they reject the usual scientific view that whatever 
writers own values or motives m writmg may be, their theories stand or 
fall by whether mdependent factual evidence supports them At the same 
time, critical conflict theorists feel sure that their own values and stan- 
dards are the right ones, and therefore constitute a jushfied basis for social 
critique 


The particular focus of their critique is the way wealth, status, and 
power are distributed m society Theorists of this type generally see society 
as divided rather clearly between a small group of powerful and privileged 
p^le and an exploited or mampulated mass They are also mclmed to use 
a unicaus^" theory of social structure and to see people's circumstances as 
primar y eteniuned by one set of institutions, most often property At the 
same hme^ey do not beheve that soaety need be highly segmented and 
imequa ^ contrast the societies they analyze with a better order of 
^ ^ Compare the "irrational" present, m which human devel- 
^ "rational" state of affairs, m which 

which fhpv^ Vision of a soaety based on values 

absolutely vahd, as well as their concept of "real" 
Tn all ^ startmg pomts for their cntiasms of actual soaebes 

are a ^ ^ ^^oininant influence The argument that ideas 

is his Morpnvn M reosm not objectively coTTect 

^1 ^ wis not open to 

of Dohtifal and ® also regarded his work as a form 

of political and moral acbon-an expression of flie ideas that would guide 
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the proletanat to inevitable victory Marxists use the term praxis to describe 
actions informed m this way by theoretical considerations and, more pre- 
cisely, revolutionary consaousness In addition, Marx presented a two-class 
model of soaety, divided between oppressors and oppressed on the basis 
of property, and looked forward to the communist utopia m which humam- 
ty would realize its essential nature 

For the most part, conflict theory of this type has developed in 
Europe, particularly Western Europe In countries under one-party 
Communist rule, Marxism or Marxism-Leninism has been treated as essen- 
tially a state rehgion and not open to critical analysis and development 
Philosophers, sociologists, and political theorists, such as Leszek 
Kolakowski, who engaged m such analysis, frequently have been forced 
mto exile ^ On the other hand, m Western Europe, mtellectuals have con- 
tinued to be greatly influenced by Marx Although the organized 
Communist parties have themselves produced some important Marxist the- 
orists, such as Antomo Gramsa m Italy, they too insist on doctrinal ortho- 
doxy, and the major source of modem critical conflict theory is Marxist 
mtellectuals outside the party hierarchies 

In America there was a strong Marxist and Commimist element m 
mtellectual hfe dimng the 1930s and 1940s Nevertheless, although a num- 
ber of sociologists and economists (such as Norman Bimbaum and Paul 
Sweezy) contmued to use Marxist categories, Marxist analysis had httle 
direct impact on American soaology m the twenty years immediately after 
the Second World War Durmg this penod, the only widely known and 
influential "critical" soaologist was C Wnght Mills, who was heavily influ- 
enced by Marx but not m any clear sense a Marxist Durmg the Vietnam 
penod, however, many yoimger Amencan soaologists were mvolved with 
the New Left and were heavily influenced by vanous radical wnters, but 
qmte specrficaUy by Marx Consequently, the "critical sociology" of the 
Frankfurt tradition and other Marxist and neo-Marxist writmgs became 
mcreasmgly known and influential m American soaology Marxian jour- 
nals have been foimded specifically devoted to this approa^ 


kolakowski, one of the most enunent of modem European political philosophers, was 
expelled from the Commimist Party m 1966 and dismissed from his chair of philosophy at 
Warsaw Umversity m 1968 He was accused of corrupting youth by his reexammahon of 
Marxist tenets He is now a fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford 

^^In 1982, the Amencan Journal of Sociology acknowledged this by pubhshmg a supple- 
ment devoted entirely to Marxist analyses Its enters are, as they note, part of that "cohort of 
soaologists that has been most influenced by Marxist perspectives" — that cohort, m other 
ivords, tiien m its mid-thirties and now m its forties, that was m college m the mid to late 
1960s Michael Burawoy and Theda Skocpol, eds , Marxist Inqiimes Studies of Labor, Class and 
States, supplement to Vol 88 of the Amencan Journal of Sociology More generally, foe journal 
Theory and Society provides a forum for Marxist analysis 
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MARXIST AND NEO-MARXIST SOCIOLOGY 

This section discusses in some detsil Marxes own analyses/ as well as those 
of later Marxist scholars As we noted above/ Marxism remains an enbrely 
contemporary theory because so many sociologists work withm it, and we 
therefoie present it as an mtegrated perspective We describe Marx's theory 
of the economic basis of social organization, the classes and class conflict 
that arise around economic interests, and the importance of ideology in bofli 
mamtainmg and imdermirung a social older We also consider Marx's com- 
prehensive theory of social evoluhon and his prophecy of the ideal classless 
and stateless society to come, and we look at how some modem theorists^ 
incorporate political and cultural factois into Marxist class analysis ^ 

The Economic Basis of Society 

The distmguishing mark of Marxist analysis is that it identifies eco- 
nomic factors as the fundamental determinant of social structure and 
change Other spheres of social life and the ideas and values that people 
hold are seen as shaped by and dependent on the nature of economic pro- 
duction In Schumpeter's analogy, they play the role of "transmission 
belts," through which the social forces and group interests created by eco- 
nomic arrangements emerge mto social life 

Marx distmguished between three aspects of social organization They 
are, first, the "material forces of production," or the actual methods by 
which people produce their hvmgs, second, the "relations of production" 
that arise out of them and that mclude property relations and rights, and 
third, the "legal and pohhcal" superstructures and the ideas, or "forms of 
social consciousness," that correspond to the first two He argued that in 
production, men enter mto definite relations of production [which] cor- 
respond to a definite stage of development of their material productive 
forces The sum total of these relations of production constitutes the eco- 
nomic structure of society, the real foundahon The mode of production 


A common duhnehon is between mote or less orQiodox "Marxist" scholars and th^e 

influMiCKl our mlerprelahon of Marx are JoKpk 
fwwwisfs From Marx to Keynes (London George Allen & Unwm Ltd, 
''"‘^Society (London Longmans, 1963), George Lichtheim, 

C Tucker, Philosophy and Myth in 
Shlomo Avineri, The Socil and Po/ifjcsj 
fwJ (C^bndge Cambridge Umversity Press 1970), Leszek Kolakowsto, Afei» 

Cur ents of Marxism (Oxford Oxford Umversity Press 19811 and Anthony Giddens, A 

^^Schumpeter, Ten Great Economists, p 12 
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of material life conditioiis the social, political, and intellectual life-process m 
general 

In other words, in Marx's \dew, the actual mode of production is the 
basic causal factor that ultim ately determines how soaehes are organized 
In this sense, his is a "materialist" theory of history, whereby "m changmg 
their mode of production . . . [men] change all their soaal relations The 
hand-mill gives }’X)u society mth the feudal lord, the steam-miU soaety 
irith the industrial capitalist"^® At the same time, however, both the mode 
and the relations of production — ^the technology and the form of economic 
organization — are the substnichire that defines both the nature of a particu- 
lar society and its superstructure of law, government, and ideas 

In practice, both Marx and later Marxist writers tend to pay more 
attention to the effects of economic organization than to the mode of pro- 
duction alone. Indeed, this is a far more plausible approach There was httie 
difference m technolog}'’ between, for example, the Roman Empire and 
medie\-al Europe, }^t then social structures were very different These dif- 
ferences were, moreover, often clearly related to differences m economic 
organization, such as Rome's use of numerous slaves and feudalism's sys- 
tem of serfdom ^ 

However, if one admits that economic organization rather than tech- 
nolog}'' is the primary determinant of soaal structure, one also undermmes, 
to a considerable degree, Marx's claim titiat a smg^e prinaple "unlocks" the 
workings of society. If different forms of economic organization can coexist 
ivith a given technology, then these forms must result, at least partly, from 
other, noneconomic factors — ^the ideas and legal prmaples that Marxism 
relegates to the "superstructure," for example, or the prmaples of mihtary 
organization, which Marxists generally ignore. Thus, many historians 
^vould argue that the different forms of economic organization m Rome and 
feudal Europe (and the mde-rangmg differences m then soaal structure) 
can themselves only be understood in terms of ffieir different legal codes 
and s}-stems and their different mihtar}'^ organizations A soaety mth a cen- 
tralized standing army is obriously different from one m whi A fightmg is 
the task of feudal lords who owe ser\dce to the kmg but who are "paid" 
'vifli grants of land — of which they are ^^rtually mdependent rulers And m 
that case, Marx's "economic theory of histor}'" becomes, as its critics would 
argue, an insight of gemus into the role of economic factors but not an all- 


~Karl Mar\ Prefoce to /I Co?ttnbutton to the Cnh'jue of Political Economy, in Karl Marx aud 
Frtdcnck Ehgcls, Scleckd Woris, Vol I (London Lawrence and Wishart, 1962), p 362 

“^Mar\, The Povertv a*' Pl,ilo<ophv (^losco^^ Foreign Language Publi«thing House, no 
dale>,p 122 

"See Marc Bloch Fend i! Society, trans L .A Mam on (Chicago Lnivoivit\ of Chicago 
Press, 1°62), for a discussion of the major difterenccs beh\ een serfdom and sla\ er\ 
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Class and the Economic Base of Conflict 

Marx argued that all forms of economic orgamzation that had existed 
at the tune he wrote mevitably generated conflict between social classes, 
which were defined by their common economic position The Commimist 
Manifesto opens with a now-famous declaration "Tlie lustory of all hitherto 
existing society is the lustory of class struggles Tlus statement embodies 
three impoitant but separate propositions The first is that people whose 
economic position, or "class," is the same also tend to act together as a 
group The second is that econoimc classes are the most important groups 
to be found m society, their history is tlie history of human society The 
third is that these classes are mutually antagonistic, and the outcome of 
their conflicts defines how society develops Marx's theory of class is thus 
not simply a theory of social structure, it is also a tlneory of change 

Property and Class Although we have been describmg the Marxist 
concept of class as "economic," Marx actually used a more specific and 
restrictive definition A class is made up of people who are alike m flieir 
relationship to property they have none, or they have the same type 
Ultimately, the sort of work people do is not what matters Thus, manual 
workers, clerks, techmcians, and engmeers belong to the same class because 
they own and are paid for their labor They belong to a different class from 
capitalists and landlords, who own the mstruments of production, from 
serfs, who only partly own then own labor because they are bound to a 
given lord and cannot go to work for someone else, and from slaves, who 
own no property at all 

If you look around a umversity campus, you will fmd the only "fac- 
tor of production" most people there own is their labor In Marxist terms 
they therefore belong to the same class the proletariat This will certainly 
be true of most of the students and also of a good number of the faculty, 
who work for a salary and who, although they probably own their homes, 
do not own any "means of production " On the other hand, some faculty 
and some students probably own a fair number of shares of stock, some 
mature students may also be runiung busmesses, and, especially if the 
campus is M I T , some of the faculty are likely to be founders and owners 
of high-technology mdustnes, which are offshoots of their work Because 
they own property of this type, all the people m the second group belong 
to another, different class of "capitalists " Marx, we should note, does not 


Marx and Friedrich Engels, The Communist Manifesto (Harmondsworth, 

Middlesex Penguin Books, 1967), p 79 

®Maix distinguishes between a class "in itself" and a self-consaous (or "class-con- 
scious ) (^ss for Itself See p 94 For discussions of what creates class-consaousness or 
group mobihzahon see also Dahrendorf's work fpp 143-53), and the work of rational choice 
theorists (pp 329-30 and 339) 
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differentiate between shareholders, who simply provide capital, and 
entrepreneurs 

Marxist theory argues that different classes mevitably have mcompati- 
ble mterests, because under systems of property ownership, if one class 
makes economic gams, it must be at the expense of another Accordmg to 
Marx, each of the major economic systems that existed m the past strength- 
ened one particular class, which could then exploit others He wrote that 
^Treeman and slave, patnaan and plebeian, lord and serf, guild-master and 
journeyman, m a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood m constant opposi- 
tion to one another, earned on an unmterrupted, now hidden, now open 
hght,"^^ and that "An oppressed class is the vital condition for every soci- 
ety founded on the antagonism of classes In bourgeois soaety, capital- 
ists are the oppressors, and the proletanat the oppressed 

In explammg what Marx meant by this, we must reiterate tiiat Marx's 
general theory is the work of an analytical economist His theory of 
exploitation is based on an economic theory of value,^^ and it is important 
to note that m its essentials, his was the value theory of the "classical" econ- 
omist Ricardo Nowada)rs, the "labor flieory of value" is seen as a distm- 
guishmg aspect of Marxism, because it is only Marxist econonusts who con- 
tmue to hold it However, m Marx's own tune it was standard theory 

Marx states that the value of a commodity is equal to the quantity of 
labor that went directly mto makmg it In a market economy, workers sell- 
mg their labor will get for it the price of the labor that went mto "makmg" 
them — that is, the cost of rearing, feedmg, clothmg, and housmg them 
However, what each of them produces at work will very likely amoimt to 
considerably more than this, and this "surplus value" go not to them 
but to the capitalist In Marx's theory, any surplus value appropnated by 
someone other than the worker is by defmition exploitation, because only 
labor produces value All systems of property therefore mvolve a basic con- 
flict of mterest because one group expropriates tihe product of another's 
labor ^ 

^’’Maix tends to assume that people ^viU belong dearly to one dass or another If this is 
not the case, then it is also a great deal less likely that a well-defined "dass conflict" ill 
dev'elop 

^^Marx and Engds, The Comminust Mamfislo, p 79 

^“Marx, 77 k Poverty of Philosophy, p 196 

^For good critical discussions of Marxist econoimcs, see Joseph Schumpeter, Hi<lory of 
Economic Analysis (London George Allen and UmMn Ltd , 1954), and Paul Samuclson, 
Collected Scientific Papers, ed J Stiglitz (Cambndge, Mass MIT Press, 1966 and 1972) \ good 
modem Marxist economic anal}sis is Paul M Sweezj, The Thcorv of Capitalist Dciilopruciit 
(New York Modem Reader Paperbacks, 196S) 

'*^Mar\'s anahsis is rejected bi modem neoclassical economics uhich explicit!) sepa- 
rates judgements of how prices "ought" to be determined from desenphon*! of how thc\ actu- 
ally are, and so a\ oids discussions of w hat the "real' or "just’ pnee of, sai , a diamond ma\ bo 
Modem economics argues that pnee is related to the "marginal co‘.t' of producing good**, no' 
to the sum of the "cost" of labor and "surplus \aluc ” It aI<o argues that pro\ idinc capital tor 
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Modem Marxist and Marxian soaologists retain Marx's emphasis on 
property relationships Norman Bimbaum, for example, uses Marxist cate- 
gories to analyze the Umted States He attacks the argument that property 
ownership is no longer a cruaal determmant of power and opportumty and 
that a meritocratic educational system decides people's success Bimbaum 
argues that educational success and "access to some of the more pnvileged 
educational institutions" are a function of faimly background The "techno- 
cratic ehte" IS thus far from bemg a new group witii mterests and objectives 
quite separate from those of "capitalists Rather, Bimbaum contends, it 
operates modem organizations m the mterests of "property" and is backed 
by government, with which it has a symbiotic relationship 

Marxist feminists retam this emphasis while extendmg the dehrahon 
of property They argue that "Marxism is an analysis of exploitation m capi- 
tahsm, where exploitation is defrned as the appropriahon of surplus value 
from its producers, mcludmg people (mainly women) who engage in 
unwaged domestic labor This exploitation is possible where mdividual 
producers (and reproducers) do not control the means of production Thus, 
workers are exploited to the extent that they produce value (m the form of 
commodities) for which they are not paid [WJomen's unpaid housdiold 
labor, m reproducmg labor power, produces surplus value, just as surplus 
value IS produced by so-called productive labor [C]apital exploits 
women's labor, both waged and unwaged, just as it does men's 


Qass Conflict Marx argued that at any one time, it is class struggle 
tiiat defines the essential character of a soaety It is the product of, first, the 
irreconcilable differences m mterest between classes and, second, the fact 
that a class s common mterests wdl encourage its members to group togeth- 
er for common action However, at any given time, the degree to which 
members of a class recognize theu mterests will depend on their level of 
class consciousness The dominant ideas of any era may stand m the way of 
their recognizmg their class identity, but so too may the circumstancas of 
their hves The French peasants of the nmeteenth century, for example, did 


^umc Msts for which people must be recompensed For example, if you 
niMket OT a bank savmgs account, thus enablmg compames to borrow, 
expand, you thereby deny yourself the enjoyment of the thmgs you could have 
bought Your recompense for this cost is the mterest or dividends you recave Modem neo- 

MbchS BuSwov* w rwflifief/i CmfHiy (New York Monthly Review PreM, 1974), and 

Piocess Under Monopoly 

Lapitansm (Chicago Umversity of Chicago Press, 1979) 

"Stotemi Weddmg, Unhappy Mamage, No-Fanlf 
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not "form a dass" m the active sense, accordmg to Marx, because "there is 
merely a local mtercoimection among these smaU-holdmg peasants, and the 
idenhh’ of their mterests begets no commimity, no national bond, and no 
pohhcd organization among them It is die task of the Marxist to encour- 
age people — specifically the members of the exploited proletanat — ^to rec- 
ognize and act upon their mterests and to encourage and accelerate change 
and revolution, as ivell as understand its roots Thus, a prominent 
American Marxist soaologist has argued that "dass mterests m capitalist 
soaet\>^ are . . potential objectives " They are "hypotheses about the objec- 
tives of struggles ivhich ivould occur rfthe actors m the straggle had a saentifi- 
caUy correct understanding of their situations/'^ 

V\Tiat Marx pro^'ldes here is a powerful theory of how groups form m 
soaet}'. However, critics have queried die degree to which members of a 
dass in Marx's sense do ahvays have common mterests or tend to act m 
unison For example, innovations are favored by those who mtroduce them, 
and feared by all those mvolved mth established firms, whether as oivners, 
employees, or umon ofhaals Government policy often benefits one part of 
an mdustr}'- at another's expense, for ©cample, by limitmg imports of cheap 
foreign coal or oil and so mcreasmg ©lergy costs In America, northern 
busmessmen ivishmg to relocate to small southern toivns are often opposed 
by local employers, ivho fear the impact of higher wages and benefits, and 
ivelcomed by prospective workers for the same reasons 

Class and Patriarchy Marxist theory has always seen women as 
oppressed by capitalist society and the "bourgeois family " Marx and 
Engels argue that "the bourgeois sees m his wife a mere mstrument of pro- 
duction In The Origin of the Tamily, Engels argues that with the move 
from a subsistence economy to one "with inherited property," the man took 
control m the home, and the woman was degraded and reduced to servi- 
tude Wives are, he argues, worse off than ordmary prostitutes, for they 
sell their bodies once and for all mto slavery 

Although Marx and Engels took it for granted that there had alwa)rs 
been a di^rlSlon of labor between men and women, they treat the family as 
strictly part of the superstructure, determmed by the relations of produc- 

"Karl Marx, "The Eighteenth Bnunaire of Louis Bonaparte," m Knrl Man and Frederick 
Engels, Selected WorkSiVol I (London Laivience and Wishart, 1962), p 334 

®®Enk Ohn Wnght, Class, Crisis and the State (London New Left Books, 1978), p 89 
Itehcs ours Marxists differ in how far they emphasize individual achon and purpose The 
"structuralist" Loms Althusser argues that "if we take senously what Marx tells us about the 
real dialectic of histoi}’, it is not 'men' who make historj' but the masses in the relations of 

dass struggle " Loms Althusser, Politics and Hisforif (London New Left Books, 1977), p 168 
®®Marx and Engels, The Communist Manifesto, pp 77-78 

^“Fredenck Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State (New York 
Pengum Books, 1972), trans Ahck West, p 87 This was wntten by Engels using notes left by 
Marx before his death 
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tion Tlie bouigeois family is a pioducl of propcily; Iheicfore, it will vanish 
with the vanishing of capital, and with it will vanish women's oppression 
Women will be biought back into "public industry," and love will be the 
basis of lelations between the sexes 

Marxist feminists aie divided in their response to this analysis Some 
feel that orthodox Maixist analysis is essentially correct, although it may 
need some elaboration Shelton and Agger, for example, argue that house- 
hold work needs to be incoipoiated into the analysis, but that one should 
"conceptualize [the] double oppicssion of women [once in the household, a 
second time in the paid laboi foicel as a function of capitalism" alone 
Others disagree, and argue that explanations must lake account of pnhi- 
aichy as something separate from and additional to capitalism Women's 
oppression is not, they aigue, simply equivalent to the oppression of the 
proletariat by the bourgeoisie, foi "domestic slaves are not exploited in the 
same way as wage slaves They would have to be paid a wage for this to be 
true "^2 Instead, women's position has to be understood in terms of male 
supremacy as well 

Zillah Eisenstem defines pahmichy as the "male hierarchical ordering 
of society" and argues that it is rooted in biology rather than economics or 
history^ Patriarchal culture exerts contiol through the "sexual division of 
labor It designates the fact that roles, purposes, activity, one's labor, are 
determmed separately As such it predates— and outlives— capitalism, 
but the two are nonetheless mutually reinforcing Thus, "patriarchy pro- 
vides the sexual hierarchical ordering of society for political 
control while capitalism as an economic class system feeds off the 
patriarchal ordermg 

Marxist feminists of this persuasion argue that "The sexual division of 
labor and society remains mtact even with women m the paid economy 
Capitalism has intensified the sexual division of labor by separating the 
home from the place of work It creates two distinctive kinds of work- 
wage labor and domestic labor "The housewife emerged, alongside the 
proletariat— the two characteristic laborers of developed capitalist 
society Hence, abohshmg capitalism and the bourgeois rulmg class is 
not, m Itself, an adequate solution to women's oppression At the same 


^Shelton and Agger, Shotgun Wedding, p 32 

Fenmusin"m^2iUah^i*<»r«f ® Theory of Capitalist Patriarchy and Socialist 

York Social J Fenwtism (New 

Eisenstem, Copitalist Patuaichy, p 17 
«Ibid,p 17 
^®Ibid,p 28 
^Ibid,p 29 

(1973), IW^Cited by EisenSJSjo^a^^ Personal Life," Socialist Revolution, 14 
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time, insofar as the "traditional" family profits the bourgeoisie as a class, 
soaalism is a necessary precondition to reahzmg woman's potential 

Culture, Ideology, and Alienation 

Marx emphasized that feelmgs and opinions about people m power 
are of major importance especially whether their position is viewed as 
right or whether people feel exploited and oppressed He thus identified 
one of the major topics of conflict theory ^ Marx's own discussion of the 
role of ideas m estabhshmg control follows from his argument that the 
legal, political, and cultural superstructure is ultimately a reflection of 
underlymg economic relationships He argued that people m a class society 
beheve a large number of thmgs that are not correct but are rather a form of 
"ideology" whose mam purpose is to legitunize the position of those cur- 
rentiy m control Such ideology stands m tiie way of otiier people reahzmg 
what their "real" mterests are, so that, Marxists argue, they suffer from fake 
consciousness To Marx, rehgion was an excellent example of tins process, an 
"opium of the masses" that muted discontent by focusmg attention on a 
supposedly better world to come 

It is this part of Marx's thougjit which inspired his and his followers' 
criticisms of "objective" soaal reportmg and analysis as imbued with tiie 
authors' prejudices However, Marx did not— unhke later theorists such as 
the s)nmbohc mterachonists — ^reject the possibihty of quantitative research 
as such, smce he was sure that his own viewpomt was saenhfically correct 
Thus, m order to obtam adequate information on workmg class conditions, 
he drew up a long questionnaire which was distnbuted through workers' 
soaehes and groups m France Questions ranged from "Is your work done 
by hand or with the aid of machmery?" to "Do you know any instances m 
which the Government has mtervened to protect the workers against the 
exaction of the employers and their illegal combinations’"^^ 

This queshormaire, devised at the very end of Marx's workmg Me, is 
concerned entirely with the "outward" conations of work However, Marx 
also believed that class soaety was evil because, besides fostermg exploita- 
tion and false consaousness, the whole nature of its economic Me created 
alienation Marx felt that man has an essential nature, which he believed to 
be realized through creative work (This notion is, we may note, qmte dif- 
ferent from Durkheim's, who felt that mankmd needed limits and fixed 

'^As his desoiphon of the French peasantry shows, Marx did not believe that only "ide- 
ology" affected people's class consaousness His remarks here anhapate many of the factors 
^scussed by "analytic" conflict theorists interrated m the iray change actually occurs See pp 

■‘^Results were nei'er pubhshed Apparently very few workers were able or illmg to 
work through its 101 items The questionnaire (The Enquete Ouvnere) is reprmted m Karl 
Marx Selected Writings in Soaology and Social Pliilosopln/, eds T B Bottomore and Maximilien 
Rubel (Haimondsworth Pengum Books, 1961), pp 210^18 
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norms. Durkheim was also concerned at the consequences of modern 
industrial society for human development, but his concept of anomie, or 
normlessness, appeals greatly to funchonahsts For Marx, the division of 
labor, the mstitution of private property, and the whole "cash nexus" of 
commercial relations alienate man not only from what he produces and ttie 
act of producing it, but also from both himself and his fellows People view 
each other m terms of the narrow standards of the workplace, rather than as 
full "species-bemgs Consequently, the abolition of property, and its 
attendant class relationships, would also end this ahenation 

This part of Marx's thought has been given mcreasmg attention in 
recent decades, and its influence is apparent far beyond strictly "Marxist" 
writings Criticisms of the soullessness of modem work, or the actions of 
people optmg for a self-supportmg and/or communal hfe, all belong to the 
same broad strand of thought as Marx's early writmg on ahenation It 
should be emphasized, however, that Marx did not share the romantic view 
that the country was inherently superior to the town, and the Industrial 
Revolution a catastrophe On the contrary — capitahsm and the wealth it 
produced were the necessary preconditions for the commumst utopia 

Although Marx regarded culture and ideology as simply a reflection 
of the underlymg economic substructure, contemporary sociologists gener- 
ally see the "superstructure" as important m its own right Many neo- 
Mar\isls, especially in Europe, beheve that cultural factors play an mdepen- 
dent role in maintaining class inequalifaes — and potentially in creahng 
revolutionary change 52 In a later section of this chapter we will also be 
looking in detail at the work of Pierre Bourdieu, whose work on "cultural 

capital and the reproduction of class mequalities also draws heavily on 
Marx's ideas 

Evolution and the Classless Society 

Marx s social theoiy' is essentially a theory of change and evolution, 
uhich looks back over the whole of history, forward to the future, and 
c aims to explain and understand both A given economic system has with- 
in it, arx argued, the seeds of change its own logic and the way it works 
necossnriK produce its successor 

^ Marxists describe this process in terms of a given order's "contradic- 
»K ns, w uci I c \ clop o\ er time until the whole system becomes unwork- 


I 


'■ ! I ' • S' ''‘i* human species in the collects c -‘cn-.o 

I of generic man. of which the indi\ idiial n niicrt» 

* Mt/l/.,pp 120-30 
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^ Icfl-uingcrs of the 1960s also sau student-! .i- ■' 

' )' r *■'*’ Horhert Cintis, Schoolmx m Capilah^l Af 
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able and there is a violent, revolutionary shift to another order altogether, 
the "negation" of the previous one This view of development and change 
as a pattern of inner conflict is known as ihe dialectic ^ Like many other ele- 
ments m his theory, mcludmg ahenahon, Marx's idea of the dialectic is a 
reworkmg of a Hegehan concept However, Hegel was mterested m the 
development of self-awareness and "Spmt " Marx's concern was the evolu- 
tion of human soaety through economic stages 

Marx identified four major tjrpes of class society, each with its "pri- 
mary classes" — ^Asiatic, ancient, feudal, and bourgeois The Asiatic mode 
IS based on state-controlled irrigation and a system of royal despotism 
and ownership of all land, but Marx treats only flie last three m detail as 
part of Western history In each case, change mvolves tiie appearance of 
new classes The barbarian nuhtary chieftams who overran the Roman 
empire replaced ancient society with a soaety of feudal overlords and 
serfs, m turn they were replaced by the capitalist bourgeoisie, the adver- 
saries of the proletariat The next stage, however, would be different, 
Marx prophesied, for the contradictions inherent m capitalism would 
usher m an ideal commumst society, m which property and classes would 
be abolished and alienation wotdd be replaced by self-realization In 
dialectical terms, communist society would "emerge phoerux-hke from 
the ashes of capitalist society 

The End of Capitalism Marx argued that over time many smaller 
capitalists, along with the other distinctive groups of previous eras — sma ll 
shopkeepers, peasants, handicraftsmen — ^would be swallowed up mto the 
proletanat, their skills obsolete or thor capital too small for them to com- 
pete Only two ever more strongly differentiated classes would remam At 
the same time, capitahsts would produce more and more, on the backs of 
the exploited work force, without the market expanding correspo ndin gly 
Competition would then force the capitalists to cut prices and wages, and 


®It IS often expressed in terms of a "thesis" and its opposite, or "antifliesis," ptoduone 
a new "synttiesis," thus 


thesis 


t 


(tension) 


♦ 


antithesis 


synthesis 


See Avinen, Tlte Social and Political Thought of Karl Mar\, p 171 We have described the dialectic 
in a -way we consider feithful to Marx's oivn use However, we should note that it is also used 
in a more complicated and philosophical sense by a number of wnters influenced by the 
Mmxist philosopher George Lukacs to discuss flie relationships between human consaousness 
and histoncal reality 

^Ibid,p 182 
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the rate of profit would decline toward zero The outcome would be misery 
for die masses— but also revolt and the end of capitalism 

Thus, Marx argues, "along with the constantly dmumshmg number of 
the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolize grows the mass of 
misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation, but with this too 
grows the revolt of the workmg-class, a class always mcreasmg m numbers, 
and disciplmed, umted, organized The knell of capitahst private prop- 
erty sounds The expropriators are expropriated 

Marx's forecasts clearly have not been borne out There has been nei- 
ther mcreasmg misery m the West nor a steady declme m the rate of profit 
Moreovei, although production is more "concentrated," ownership is not, 
and shareholdeis are more and more often trade umons or pension funds 
Marxist analysts, however, have been at pains to show tiiat the survival of 
capitalism is tempoiary ^ 

Lenm's theory of impenahsm is the most influential such argument 
In lus great work Capital, Marx remarks that capitahst countries use their 
colomes as provideis of raw materials, captive markets for their products, 
and treasure grounds to loot From these remarks, Lemn developed a 
Marxist theory of impenahsm He argued that advanced capitahsm's need 
for ever-expandmg markets and profitable mvestment opportunities would 
dictate a foreign policy of impenahsm and of destructive wars among mdi- 
vidual rivals for colonial possessions Impenahsm would, temporarily, 
stave off the time when profits vamshed and capitahsm disappeared 

Clearly, governments often act m pursuit of the econoimc mterests of 
home mvestors — and consumers Western governments' prompt response 
to Iraq's occupation of Kuwait, as compared to their vacillations m the for- 
mei Yugoslavia, provide a recent instance However, cnhcs argue that die 
specific Marxist theory of impenahsm is madequate and frequently wrong 
They point to the frequently "impenahst" pohcies of noncapitahst countnes 
(for example China's seizure of Tibet, or the former Soviet Umon's occupa- 
tion of the Baltic states), and also note that impenalism was characteristic of 
the oaily days of capitahsm, before falhng profits should have threatened 
Modern capitahst states, by contrast, have withdrawn from their former 
colonics 

Closely related to Marxist ideas about imperialism is dependency 
thcoiif, which has developed a view of the world as divided mto coie and 

knri Mnr\, Coptlal, Vol 1, trans Samuel Moore and Edward Avciing, cd , F Engcl^ 
(I ondon L.i\\rcnce and Wjshart, 1961), Chapter XXXII (Histoncal Tendency of Capilalisl 
\ccumiilation), pp 762-61 

Vrgt- Mallei, Im Wmivlle aa<;^c Ouzneri. -llh cd (Pans Editions du Sciiil, 1969), ‘^ug- 
gosts ihnt 4 lass consciousness will increase in automated enterprises, because workers 
develop a calculated awareness of their joint interests 

Mnr\ C i/, \ ol I, Chapter XXXIII (Tlic Modem Theorv of Colonization) 

‘\hdinurl lemn, /•ijp.ni/isjj, Tin J Iidu -I Slah of Cmlnli<i/i (New York Intomationil 
Publishers 1‘>1«) ' 
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paiphery^ Like Marx and Lenin, aepenaency theorists analyze events as 
part of a particular histone process the global expansion of capitalism The 
core is mdustrially advanced and develops as a result of its own mtemal 
dynamics In the dependent countries of the periphery, by contrast, what 
happens depends on the demands and requirements of the core 

These ideas have been developed furthest by Immanuel Wallerstem in 
his work on what he calls the "Modem World-System " He argued that 
what exists under capitahsm is, for the first time, a truly global system held 
togeflier by economic, not pohtical or mihtary, hes ® The growth of the 
modem capitalist world economy was made possible by the geographical 
expansion of the core countries of Western Europe The exploration and 
conquests of the sixteenth century were followed by economic doimnation 

Accordmg to Wallerstem, different parts of the world-system special- 
ize, or have different "functions " Thus, the periphery supphes raw materi- 
als for the enterprises of the core This difference is mirrored m the way 
labor IS controlled m different areas 'Tree labor is the form of labor control 
used for skilled work m core countries whereas coerced labor is used for 
less skilled work m penpheral areas The combmation thereof is the essence 
of capitahsm 

Wallerstem also argues that core areas developed strong states, and 
penpheral areas weak ones hi the early development of capitalism, states 
were important m providing social stabihty through their growmg bureau- 
craaes and monopoly of force However, the capitahst world-system is one 
of economic mtegrahon, and it is through economic mechanisms that the 
core controls the penphery 

However, enhes query whether underdeveloped countnes were or are 
exploited m the sense of bemg impoverished by capitahst produchon They 
pomt out that runeteenth-century Amenca was a major recipient of foreign 
mvestments, as are today's fastest-growmg coimtnes^ and ^at some of the 


®*See especially Andre Gunder Frank, Dqjcndcnl Accumulation and UndLrdcvchpmcitl 
CLondon Macmillan Press Ltd , 1978) 

“In the past there were world aupire^, such as that of Rome, but thej w ere held topelh- 
er militarily, not economically 

^'Wallerstem also talks of the "semi periphery," haIfua^ between exploiter and 
exploited 

“Immanuel Wallerstem, Tlie Modem World-SviUm / Capitalist Agnculturt av i tl t *. 
of the European World-Economy in tin Sixteenth Centurv (New York Academic pre***', 1*1741 p 
127 Sec also his T/it Modem World-System IJ Mercantilism and tin Consoli'fj^'O', r^ll C./rr; < 
World-Econoniv 1600-1750 (Ncx\ York Academic Press, 19S0). and 77 1 Moitrr 'i • III 

The Second Era of Gixat Exjianston of till Capitalist Eionomu I710-1S40, t\cv ^crl \cioe’i't 
Press, 1988) 

•"For a more detailed presentation of the argument**, see 7eitlin C-’ ' ' ' 

Imptnalism, Ir\ing Louis Horowit?, Thru Worlds o*'Dc>. 'cpri’ t, 2nd txl r\i .* 'i»*f 
Uni\ctsit\ Press 1172), PT Bauer Dissiut on Ptit'opirc I (I ondon Wfiio’xVd 'rd \ >* 

1®71) and Eiiuolitu, tin Third World and Etonoitiii Ptlus on (londoa \\i dea’i'd .'"i* i*'* •’ 

l^Sl), and Robert W Tucker, T/.< /m jin</itwr'’\ i* '•(New^c-l KsiV.** W77/ 
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richest countries in the "core"— such as Australia— are predominantly 
exporters of raw materials More generally, Wallerstem's work has been cnt- 
icized by Randall Collins for exaggeratmg the importance of changes m mili- 
tary technology^, by feminists for treatmg women as "appendages of men 
m households"®^, and for "economic determinism," or underemphasizmg 
the importance of pohhcal organization and other noneconomic factors 

Among these critics, Theda Skocpol and Anthony Giddens are notable 
because they draw on Marxist theory themselves to provide analyses of his- 
torical developments worldwide In her own work on social revolutions, 
Skocpol argues that the ability of states to cope witii both mtemal problems 
and the mtemational system is of central importance Because Wallerstem 
sees differences between states as simply reflections of economic condi- 
tions, he cannot explam satisfactorily either the origins of capitalism or the 
very different histones of different nations which supposedly share a core 
position ®® 

Giddens praises Wallerstem for emphasizmg that m capitahsm we 
have a truly global phenomenon, mtegrated economically, but he also urges 
recogmtion of "specifically political and mihtary factors We can talk of a 
world capitalist economy, he argues, provided we remember that it is only 
one aspect of the world-system and that the "globally encompassing 
nation-state system" is equally important Unlike traditional states, the 
modem nation-state is a "power-contamer" which has swept other forms of 
state orgamzahon before it This is partly because mdustnalism, from the 
begmiung, was harnessed to provide new weaponry and partly because of 
the vast expansion of such states' administrative power They, as much as 
capitahsm, defme the nature of our modem world 


Capitalism in America American Marxists are, not surprisingly, 
especially mterested m the survival of capitalism, class-based groupmgs are 
less evident m the Umted States than m any other Western mdustrial coun- 
try, and the advent of sociahsm does not seem very likely m the near future 
m tins context, Erik 01m Wright's work is of special mterest It attempts to 
show, empmcally, that analyzmg American soaety m terms of classes (m 


** See below pp 177 

Paula System Thecay to Include Women,' m 

Skocpol, "Wallerstein's World Capitalist System A Theoretical and Histoncal 

b?Sic/ta when "the existence of semi-pLpheral regions is explained 

^'Ibid.pp 170-72, 255-311 pnssim 
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Marx's sense) is indeed the most fruitful approach to take In his Class 
Shuctuie and Income Deteimination, Wright used detailed survey data to 
examme how well Marxist categones "explam" (that is, can be used to pre- 
dict) mcome, compared to such common occupational categories as "upper 
white-collar," "lower white-collar," "lower blue-coUar," "farmers," or "ser- 
vice workers 

Wnght defines classes m terms of their members' control over money 
and physical capital and over others' labor This produces the classic 
Marxist categories of the "bourgeoisie," who control capital and direct 
labor, and the "proletariat," who do neither However, when Wright 
apphes these categones to the modem work force, only about 1 to 2 percent 
of workers can be classified as "bourgeoisie," and almost half are seen as 
fallmg mto "contradictory" class locahons, that is, not quite one thmg or 
another The latter are 

1 managers and supervisors (30-35 percent of die work force) 

2 semiautonomous employees 

3 small employers (witii "minimal" control over labor) 

With so few cases, by his defimhon, m existence, the sun^ey data did 
not actually provide Wright with enough examples of the "bourgeoisie" for 
analysis they were simply omitted In practice, dierefore, he looked at 
five "classes"— small employers, managers, supervisors, workers, and petty 
bourgeoisie (self-employed witti no employees) On that basis he found that 
class did affect mcome 

People occupying different class positions but with the same level of educa- 
tion and occupational status, the same age and seniont}'^ on the job, the same 
general social background, and working the same number of hours per year, 
will still differ substantially m their expected incomes And people in different 
class positions can expect to receive different amounts of additional income 
per mcrement in education credentials, even if they do not differ in a varielj 
of other characteristics 

Figure 3-1 summarizes, for Wright, what these findmgs imply about the 
workmgs of American society ^ 

However, class position actuaUy accounts for only 20 percent of the 
variahon in people's incomes— no worse, but also no better, than the slan- 

^‘’Enk Olin Wnght, SlnfclMro (inrf /wco/Hi DiUrmirntioi. (\cv ^orJ Acadtmic 
Prcis, 1979) Data i\cre collected b\ the Institute for Social Research at the Lnt\(rvit\ of 
Michigan Wright drew most heaMh on the Pam I Situiv pf hm" t Pjt '• ^ (nil'll oOH 

households), the 196o Stimv of\\flr/in}c Condiiioit'- (1,30S adults), .snd the 1**7^ C?' ' ' 
Cffi/j/ovmiii/SHn«i;(basicalI\ a replication of the Svr:M/o^l\eri 

'^Tlie ' bourgeoisie control labor as well as im i*stmen!s and the ph\ su it •- 1 ips o* p-o 
duction the * pott\ bourgeoisie control onh the litter 
h\nght C/iJ's 5frH$ ti/ri p 102 

*TIu’ drawing is as contributed to C^'ss /» b\ 1 uci IV-ro-i ip ss« 
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FIGURE 3-1 Erik Olin Wright’s Analysis of American Class Structure 
(Illustration by Luca Perrone, reproduced from Enk Olin Wnght, Class Structure ano in 
Determination [New York Academic Press, 1979], p xxv ) 


dard (though more complicated) census-based occupational co e ^ 
Moreover, as pointed out above, smce Wnght simply assume fltat the bo 
geoisie IS important, it does not actually appear m his data, and he also pn ^ 
many people mto "contradictory" categones that are not Marxist ^ 
all Altogether, critics of Marxist analysis are no more convmced a 
before that "class" is the primary factor m the analysis of soaety 
they would argue, merely shows what we already know— fliat your po 
hon in the labor market affects your mcome'^ , 

Enk 01m Wnght also believes that there is a constant tendency, un 
capitalism, to "deskill" jobs— that is, reduce them to routme, which lua ^ 
it easier to supervise and control workers "Thus, capitalists look for ^ 
vahons which tend to reduce skill levels and reduce Ihe autonomy j 

ers on the job The combmabon of overeducated workers and des 
jobs is seen as a potenhally potent route to class consaousness It wiU ui 


^An analysis that emphasizes the importance of education m maintaining and 
mating capitalist soaclj’ is offered in BowIk and Gmtis, Schooling m CapttahsI Aniencn 
’■*Wnght, Claes, Crisis and the State, p 65 
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workers who tradihonally have seen themselves as "middle-class" realize 
that their mterests he with the organization of the whole "workmg class " 

This view IS very different to that bemg put forward by many econo- 
imsts and pohhcians, who beheve that jobs m developed countries will 
have to become mcreasmgly "highly slalled," especially as compefation 
from lower-wage developing countries increases Olin Wright and 
Smgelmann use census data to argue ffiat within given mdustnal sectors 
there has been a clear mcrease m the proportion of "workmg-class" jobs, 
1 e , jobs m which workers have htde freedom to deade how to operate At 
the same time, the sectors which expanded most m terms of oveiall numbeis 
of jobs were those with relatively more"seim-autonomous" jobs and rela- 
tively fewer "proletarian" ones For the economy as a whole, these two 
shifts tended to cancel each other out ^ However, the authors predict ffiat 
"the rest of the century is likely to be characterized by a contmumg and per- 

"76 

This anal 3 rsis provides an mterestmg alternative to the general view 
However, even if Wnght and Smgelmann turn out to be correct m their pre- 
dictions, it IS not obvious that mcreased "class consaousness" is the proba- 
ble result Surveys by Val Burns^ and Steven VaUas^® produced no evi- 
dence that people who were "overeducated" for their jobs or worked m 
highly automated sectors move to left-wmg positions, become generally 
ahenated from pohtics, or acquire strong class consciousness The only dis- 
cernible effects were a shght decrease m job satisfaction among the most 
highly overeducated and some feelmg that as automation mcreases, so does 
the machmes' control over the worker 

Class, Society, and the State 

Marx's behef m classless soaety rested on his argument that property 
is the essential detennmant of class mterest This unphes that if everyone 
has exactly the same relationship to property, there can be no class divi- 



®Enk Olm Wright and Joachim Smgelmann, "Proletanamzahon m the Changing 
Amencan Qass Structure," m Burawoy and Skocpol, eds , Marxist Inquiries, pp 176-209 The 
audiors used survey data m which respondents answered questions about the nature of their 
jobs as a means of dassiiymg census job categories as managerial, semi-autonomous, or prole- 
tarian 

^®Ibid , p 202 Wnght also argues tiiat people's class ongins are crucial m creating class 
consciousness and awareness of class mterests Erik Olm Wnght and Kwang-Yeon Shin, 
^emporahty and Qass Anal)rsis A Comparative Study of the Effects of Class Trajectory and 
Class Structure on Gass Consaousness m Sweden and the Umted States," Sociological Theory, 
6, no 1 (1988), 58-84 Enk Olm Wnght, Classes (London Verso, 1985) 

^Val Burris, "The Social and Political Consequences of Overeducation," American 
Sociological Revieio, 48(August 1983), 454r-67 

Steven Valias, "White-Collar Proletanans^ The Structure of Qencal Work and Le\ els 
of Class Consaousness," Sociological Qi«irter/y, 28, no 4(1987), 5523-40 We are indebted to 
Christine Dolan for this reference 
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sions If no one owns land or capital and theie are no rents and profits or 
returns to capital to be paid, labor will get all of its "suiplus value," and 
exploitation will end In other words, abolishing property will end social 
conflict. Orthodox Communists shaie this view, and other Marxists and 
soaahsts believe that the abolition of private property will remove many of 
the systematic conflicts they perceive m social life Non-Marxists, of course, 
disagree, as do many Marxian analysts who share Marx's belief m the pri- 
mary importance of economic factors Hiey queshon whetlier the abolihon 
of property necessarily abolishes sjrstemahc differences of interest among 
social groups Then reason for domg so is the existence of the state and 
state power 

State Power Marx described the state as an mstrument of class rule, 
and he saw pohhcal dommation as a reflection and expression of conflict 
between classes He therefore argued that with the establislunent of a class- 
less society, the state too would be abolished, and mstead of a coercive 
structure, there would remam only routme and uncontroversial admimstra- 
tive tasks It is not at all obvious, however, that this is hkely, as we can see 
from Marx's own description of the state apparatus 

When Marx discussed the role of tiie state, with its legal autliority, 
bureaucracies, law enforcement agents, and armed forces, he actually 
advanced two propositions — although he nowhere recognized tliem as dif- 
ferent The first was that the state made class exploitation possible by pro- 
viding stability under which one group was able to remam dommant The 
other was that the state was actually an instrument of class rule (m the 
sense of being an arm of the exploiting class), and its purpose was to 
advance the exploitmg class's mterests These views imply very different 
mterpretations of the role of government officials The first, unlike the sec- 
ond, unphes that ofhaals may be seen as a separate group with mdepen- 
dent mterests and not merely as part of the rulmg class In that case, it is a 
good deal less plausible to suppose that a coercive state apparatus, the dis- 
tmction between state and society, and the potenbal for conflict over state 
control will disappear 

Marx envisaged commumst society as one m which scarcity had van- 
ished as a result of the achievements of bourgeois capitalism, which m 
this respect he greatly admired He also talked as though the abolition of 


^tonomous role of the state is also tiie mam factor cited by theorists such as 
above ^ cntiques of Marxist evolutionary and world-system theory See 

preceded, however, by a period of great state achvily, the "dicta- 
torship^of the proletariat, m whidi communism would be implemented 

J account of "The Qvil War m France," m Marx and Engels, 

Selected woiks, Vol I (see espeaally pp 516-18) 

for example, Marx and Engels, The Commumst MamJ^to 
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property would also cause all important differences between people to dis- 
appear Consequently, tiiere would be a smgle social wiU, economic pro- 
duction would proceed on the basis of umversal consent, and a separate, 
coerave state apparatus would no longer be required His critics argue that 
a society without scarcity is nowhere apparent and that even if it were 
obtainable there is no reason to suppose that people would always agree, 
for example, on where factones should be sited or whether and for how 
long school should be compulsory Moreover, if scaraty did remam and 
production was no longer the resporaibility of private mdividuals, state 
power would be far more, not less, important There would be fierce con- 
flicts over who controlled the powers of the state ® 

An essentially Marxist anal)^is of the self-mterested use of power m 
socialist societies is offered by l^ovan E)]ilas m Tlie New Class Djilas, 
who was a friend of Tito's and vice-president of Yugoslavia, was expelled 
from the Yugoslav Communist Party m 1954 and served long prison sen- 
tences for his views In The New Class, Djilas argues (following Marx) that 
classes are essentially based on the property they control Abolishmg pri- 
vate property, however, has not meant tiie abolition of classes Instead, he 
contends, m communist countries it created a new class, the political 
bureaucracy, which controlled all property (smce all property was the 
state's) and used it to appropriate to itself power and privilege at the 
expense of the rest of the population 

As m other owiung classes, the proof that [the political bureaucracy] is a spe- 
cial class hes m its ownership and its special relations to other classes In the 
same way, the class to which a member belongs is mdicated by the matenal 
and other pnvileges which ownership bnngs to him 

As defined by Roman law, property constitutes the use, enjoyment, and 
disposition of matenal goods The Commimist pohtical bureaucracy uses, 
enjoys, and disposes of nationalized property In practice, the ownership 
pnvilege of the new class mamfests itself as an exclusive right, as a party 
monopoly, for the pohtical bureaucracy to distnbute the national mcome, to 
set wages, direct economic development, and dispose of nationalized and 
other property This is the way it appears to the ordinary man who considers 
the Commuiust functionary as bemg very nch and as a man who does not 
have to work ® 

A Marxian analysis which develops Djilas' assessment further is that 
of Ivan Szclenyi, a Hunganan soaologist who was forced to emigrate when 


®A soaety without pnvate property could be organized around "workers' control" of 
businesses instead of central government plaiuung However, there would ttien be conflicts of 
mterest between successful enterprises, who would wish to retam their eartungs and expand, 
and unsuccessful ones, who would favor restramt on competition and mcome redistnbuhon 

®^Milovan Djilas, Tlie Neiu Class An Analysis of the Communist System (New York 
FredenchA Praeger,Inc,1957) 

®®lbid,pp 44-45 
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he would not renounce his views He argues that with the development of 
state-socialist economies m the post-Stalin eia, a new dominating class 
developed This was rathei broader than the political bureauciacy 
described by Djilas It was die mtelhgentsia as a whole wluch grasped class 
power 

In the early years of Commumst rule, many semor party functionaries 
came from woiking class backgrounds and owed their position entirely to 
their Party membership By die 1970s, however, people moved constantly 
between important 'Tiureaucratic" and "mtellectual" positions Thus 

The present director of one of the comedy dieaters in Budapest is a former 
high-rankmg officer of die political police His former boss in the Hunganan 
equivalent of die KGB is today die manager of a big salami factory Today one 
may be an officer m the pohtical police, but tomorrow one might be the only 
person hcensed to produce political jokes, or one might supervise salami pro- 
duction or soaological research, as a manager or an academic [It] is prachcal- 
ly impo^ible to distmguish betiveen the technobureaucracy and the mtelli- 
gentsia 

Marx, Szelenyi argues 

defmed his classes on the basis of owiership relahons because m a capitahst 
market economy it was die private ownership of the means of production 
which legitimated expropnation 

In soaalist countries, by contrast, it is not property ownership and the mar- 
ket which define mcome and the distribution of ''the surplus" — defined by 
Marxists as the difference between what labor produces and what is needed 
to keep It ahve Instead, the state expropriates and allocates die surplus 
Contemporary state soaahsm might be characterized by die antagonism 
between redistributors and direct producers The early "redistnbutors" 
used Mar>^t ideals to legitunize then seizure of power as creators of a "sa- 

plmmed economy but m "mature" Commumst states allegiance 

to Maixism alone became insufficient to secure ehte status 

m more recent work, Szelenyi and his coauthor George Konrad look 
a Hunganan social structure unmediately prior to and after the end of the 
Commumst regime They argue that the "transformation of the cadre 
e w ere y it became mcreasmgily recrmted from and assimilated witii 


Ini^gentsia in the Qass Structure of State-Soaalist Soaeties," m 

287-326 See also George Konrad and Ivan 

fte So ^ ^ Harco^ Brace Jovanovich 

®^Ibid,pp 297-98 /Mssmi 

®®Ibid,p 300 
®®Ibid,p 301 
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"professionalized intellectuals" — continued apace during the 1980s Such 
people depended for less, for their position, on rank and patronage within 
the Communist apparatus they had educational qualifications and profes- 
sional skills Konrad and Szelenyi argue that there was such a rapproche- 
ment, m terms of recruitment, lifestyle, and attitudes, between office hold- 
ers and educated professionals as to provide "an important mdicahon that 
the formation of a new ehte, or even a new dass, is well imderway With 
the end of Communism, this group is, for the present, the best placed to run 
the new Hungary — and mdeed, to profit from the privatization of old 
soaaHst enterprises What is not dear, however, is whether it will remam 
so, creatmg an ehte which is more purely education-based than in the West, 
or whether it will be challenged by a new entrepreneurial dass — ^'^some 
kmd of bourgeois dass domination " What the authors do not beheve likely 
IS a return to old-style Party-based rule "die bureaucratic ehte lost its abih- 
iy and its wiU to rule It has been assimilated No one now has any real 
interest m a return to the old system 

Szdenyi (and, by unphcahon, Djilas) are contrasting soaahst countnes 
ivith Western ones, where they see dasses witih different relationships to 
private propertj'^ as stiU the major groupmgs By contrast, conflict theorists 
m the Weberian tradition would tend to see their analyses as strengthenmg 
the case for discussmg power and conflict m terms of several different cate- 
gories — dass bemg one, pohtical power another Thus, E^ilas' major pomt 
can be applied generally to argue that government employees should be 
^newed as a distinctive group with their own mterests and power base^^ 
and that there are conflicts of mterest between those who do and do not 
benefit from mcreased government spendmg and activity ^ 

Marxist Analysis: An Assessment 

Marx's most important contributions to soaal analysis m general 
derive from tivo sources his emphasis on the way that people m the same 
economic position tend to group together for common action and his expla- 
nation of why and how soaeties differ m terms of the charactenstics of the 
groups that are generated by their economic life As Kolokowski has noted. 


^George Konrad, and I\'an Szelen}’!, "Intellectuals and Donunahon m Post-Conununist 
Soaeties," m Pierre Bourdieu and James S Coleman, eds , Social Theoiy for a Oiangmg Society 
(Boulder Westneiv Press/Russell Sage Foimdabon, 1991) p 343 
®ilbid,p 346 
®2lbid,p 355-56 

“^See Alam Tourame, The SeJf-Productwn of Society (Chicago Uni\ ersity of Chicago 
Press, 1977), for a Marxian anal}'sis that ascribes an mdependent role to state organizations 

"^e can use ttus approach to explam why, for example, busmessmen and doctors gen- 
erally \ote Repubhcan or Conser\ ati\ e, whereas equally "middle-class" teachers and soaal 
orkers tend to vote Democrat or Labour 
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"No leasonable person would deny that the doctrine of historical material- 
ism has been a valuable addition to our intellectual equipment [I]f it has 
become a commonplace, this is largely thanks to Marx's originality 

However, this insistence on the primacy of economics means that 
Marxist analysts have a tendency to use a "Catch-22" approach They 
assume m advance diat economic and business inteiests he behmd things, 
proceed to fmd them, and then offei their explanation as "proof" of the 
origmal proposition But the fact that on any particular occasion, one can 
generally fmd busmessmen and others seeking to advance their economic 
mterests means neither that this is the "real" explanation of what is going 
on nor that those mvolved are necessarily acting in the interests of their 
class as a whole 

The American South offers a good example of both the strengths and 
the weaknesses of Marxist analysis Because of its focus on property rela- 
tionships, Marxism identifies the pre-Civil War slave-owning South as a 
distmctive social order based on tlie ownership of human beings A great 
part of the written history of the South and the Civil War has tended to 
interpret the South as essentially agiaiian and therefore threatened by 
mdustrialization — or as itself merely a variant of capitalism, based on the 
plantations As Eugene Genovese, the leading Marxist historian of the 
South, argues, neither approach explams the antagonism between North 
and South or the Civil War An agrarian hmterland can grow prosperous as 
a market for manufactured goods and a suppher of food, and competition 
between fanner and mdustnahst is hardly a common cause of war Or if the 
South was basically capitahst, why could the two sides not reach an accom- 
modation’^^ 

However, once we see slavery as the essence of Southern society and 
not just one of its many characteristics, however morally repugnant, it is 
apparent that the South was hghtmg to preserve a distmcbve world Much 
about the pohhcs of the South eilso becomes comprehensible when we see it 
as a defense of this slavery-based social structure against not only the 
blacks who suffered under it but also other potential social groups whose 
mterests it did not serve Thomas Sowell, for example, points out that 
forced labor is always extremely mefficient economically A Southern 
slave's labor was potentially worth much more to him than to his owner, 
smce he would work far harder and more productively for himself than 
when forced and driven for someone else Even without adding m the price 
he would pay just to be free, "Sellmg a slave to the highest bidder would 


’^olakowski. Mam Currents of Mai xtsm, Vol in, p 524 He also argues that, as an 

explanatory sj^tem, Marasm IS dead Ibid,p 528 ^ ° 

ofth^ Polihca/ Economy cf Slavery Studies tn the Economy and Society 

^ SlavehoIdeK Made Two 

bssays in Interpretation (New York Pantheon Books, 1969) 

®^oinas SoweU, Race and Economics (New York David McKay Company, 1975) 
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mean selhng him to himself"®® — a practice that was very common among 
slave-owmng proht-maximizmg Romans However, although this might 
profit mdividual slave owners and the slaves themselves, it would certainly 
have undermined a soaety whose defmmg core was plantation slavery and 
whose ethic was fundamentally anticapitalist Thus, very severe legal 
restrictions developed on the freemg of slaves 

However, Marxist theory does not eiqilam adequately why the white 
population of the South supported this order so wholeheartedly, even 
through the terrible rigors of the Qvil War ®® Most whites were not slave 
owners, and the poorly funchonmg Southern economy did not serve their 
economic mterests any more than it did tihose of nascent mdustnalists fac- 
mg a meager home market Their suppport, we would argue, can be 
explamed hilly by the fact that the racial character of Southern soaety gave 
every white an automatic claim to superior status, so that "the notion that 
all men were created equal contradicted the facts of daily experience for 
most Southerners 

Class mterests are an even less adequate explanation of the system of 
raaal segregation that succeeded slavery, under which the old classes of 
slaves and slave owners no longer existed The system of segregation was 
clearly against the mterests of mdustnalists, for it denied skiUs to a large 
section of their potential work force Under segregation, white and black 
"proletarians" conspicuously failed to group together to further shared 
class mterests The system did, however, offer benefits to whites as a 
whole — and benefits that were real, not a matter of "false consaousness " 
Their race alone gave them substantial advantages m power and opportimi- 
ties— better education, for example, and less chance of bemg treated unjust- 
ly by the courts and pohce Moreover, when change did come, it could also 
hardly be explamed m terms of class conflict Rather, it was the outcome of 
a avil rights movement, m which blacks of all classes and the power of the 
federal government were the essential agents of change 


CRITICAL THEORY: THE FRANKFURT SCHOOL 
AND JURGEN HABERMAS 

Although all the theonsts discussed m this section provide a critique of con- 
temporary soaety, the term aittcal theory is also assoaated specifically with 
the theonsts of the Frankfurt School The work of the older Frankfurt theo- 

ssibid,p 16 

®®Nor, we would add, do we believe that economic mteiests alone explam the behavior 
of the North Moral mdignahon was one, though not the only, important fector at work 

^“’Barrmgton Moore, Jr , Social Ongins of Dictatorship and Democracy Lord and Peasant in 
the Making of the Modem World (Boston Beacon Press, 1966), p 121 We should emphasize that 
Moore's accoimt of the South is not identical to our own For an explanahon of the Ci\ il War 
from a rahonal choice perspecbve, see pp 313 
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nsts only became ^vell-kno^vn among Enghsh-speakmg soaologists m the 
1960s However, Jurgen Habermas, the most important active theorist of the 
Frankfurt School, is becommg mcreasmgly influential m both Europe and 
the Umted States 

The analyses of the Frankfurt theorists owe a great deal to Marx, and, 
hke hun, they emphasize the importance of conflicts of mterests based on 
property relationships However, they are by no means orthodox Marxists 
They owe a major debt to Hegel, and they draw more on Marx's early and 
more "Hegelian" work, such as his \\Titmgs on ahenation, than on his later, 
more economic analyses In addition, they are very mterested m muting 
psychoanal 3 rsis and Marxism, an effort toward which ortiiodox Marxism (or 
Marxism-Lenmism) is higWy unsjonpathetic These different influences are 
apparent m the aspects of their "cntical theory" descnbed later their view 
of soaal saence, their critique of mass culture and its place m the "adminis- 
tered soaety," and Habermas' recastmg of Marx's evolutionary theoi:}^ and 
emergmg theory of "commumcative action " 

The Frankfurt School is so called because of its assoaabon ivith a sm- 
gle institution, the Institute of Soaal Research at the Umversity of Frankfurt 
m Germany The Institute was founded m 1923 \\dth funds from one of its 
members, Felix Weil, and his wealthy father, its most important members 
were Max Horkheimer (1895-1973), Theodor Adorno (1903-1969), Herbert 
Marcuse (1898-1979), and Ench Fromm (1900-1980). All of them came from 
comfortable, middle-class Jewish homes, and all had fled Germany for 
America by the mid-1930s because their pohtical views made the continua- 
tion of the Institute impossible Marcuse remamed m the United States and 
worked for the American State Department until the Korean War, when he 
returned to academic life He taught at Columbia, Harvard, Brandeis, and 
the University of California, San Diego. Fromm, who broke with the 
Institute soon after his arrival m America, practiced psychoanalysis m Neiv 
York and became a founder and trustee of the Wilham Alanson White 
Institute of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, and Psychology. In 1949, he moved 
to Mexico because of his wife's health There he started the Department of 
Psychoanalysis at the National Autonomous Umversity of Mexico and 
founded and directed the Mexican Psychoanal 3 rtic Institute, while still com- 
muting regularly to the Umted States and academic appomtments in New 
York and Nhchigan 

Adorno and Horkheimer were persuaded by the city and the 
Umversity of Frankfurt to return to Germany, where the Institute of Social 
Research was reestabhshed in 1949.102 Durmg the poshvar period, they 


for example, suggests that "on one lB\'el flie Frankfurt School was retuixung 
Hegehans of the 1840's " See Martm Jay, The Dialectical 

(Boston Little, Brown, 1973), p 42 

^“Adomo i\ as the most keen to leave, as he was probably the most unassimilated 
European of the ^oup A fellow refugee, Paul Lazarsfeld, descnbed him on his am\al m 
Amenca as exactly as you would imagme a very absent-mmded German professor, and he 
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became estranged from Marcuse Horkheimer's attitudes toward hberal 
capitabsm changed, he came to regard it as a form of soaety to be protected 
agamst the encroachment of "totalitarian admmistration Marcuse 
regarded this position as a betrayal of fhe group's behefs 

Jurgen Habermas shares many concerns with the older Frankfurt the- 
orists and, hke them, draws very much on a German philosophical tradi- 
tion Habermas was bom m 1929 m Gummersbach, near Dusseldorf, where 
his father was a pastor and head of the local Bureau of Industry and Trade 
He studied philosophy at Gottmgen and in 1956 became Assistant to 
Adorno m Frankfurt In 1961, at an imusuaUy young age for a German aca- 
denuc, he became professor of philosophy and soaology at Heidelberg, and 
m 1964 he was awarded the chair at Frankfurt and made co-director of the 
Philosophical Senunar He left Frankfurt m 1971 to become director of 
Mimich's Max Planck Institute for the Study of Life m Techmcal and 
Saenbfic Soaety He has smce returned to Frankfurt 

Although the foremost members of the Frankfurt School were not 
themselves actively mvolved m pohhcs, their work has been very influen- 
tial among German student radicals Furthermore, as we mentioned above, 
Marcuse was a writer of great importance to the American New Left of the 
1960s Consequently, the Frankfurt theorists remam highly controversial, m 
fact, they were accused by the minister president of one West German state 
of bemg directly responsible for the 1960s wave of urban terrorism m 
Germany Nevertheless, there was considerable disagreement between the 
German student radicals and the Frankfurt School theorists Habermas, 
who first became generally known at this period, emphasized repeatedly 
his sohdarity with the movement as a whole, but he also denounced ttie 
views of some of its extremist leaders as "left-fascism," defended the 
importance of democratic institutions and the rule of law, and attacked the 
use of violence Adorno had his classes broken up by students who consid- 
ered him inadequately revolutionary More recently, Habermas has been an 
active protagonist m the "historians' dispute," an argument over the ongms 
of Nazism and the Second World War which has riven West German mtel- 
lectual and cultural life 

Critical Theory and the Nature of Social Science 

At tile core of the Frankfurt School's approach to soaal analysis are 
two propositions The first is that people's ideas are a product of the soaety 

behaves so foreign that I feel hke a member of the Mayflower Society " The Intellectual 
Migration Europe and America, 1930-1960, ed , Donald Flemming and Bernard Bailyn 
(C^bndge, Mass Belknap Press at Harvard Umversity, 1969), p 301 

^®^Max Horkheimer, Critical Theory, trans Matthew J O'Connell et al Preface to 
American edition (New York Herder and Herder, 1972) These essays were written m the 
1930s 

^•^Fhil Slater, The Origin and Significance of the Frankfurt School A Marxist Perspective 
(London Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1977) 
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m which they hve Because our thought is soaally formed, they argue, it is 
impossible for us to reach objective knowledge and conclusions, free of the 
mfluence of our particular era and its conceptual patterns The second 
proposition is that mtellectuals should not try to be objective and to sepa- 
rate fact from value judgment m their work What they should adopt 
mstead is a critical attitude to the society ihey are exammmg, an attitude 
that makes people aware of what they should do and has as its aim soaal 
change Equally, mtellectuals should mamtam a critical attitude toward 
their own work, they should examme and make exphat its relahondup to 
the current state of soaety and socially created "knowledge " 

It does not follow, however, that cnbcal theorists consider one critical 
attitude to be as good as another Unlike Marx, they admit that smce they 
too are products of a parfacular soaety, dieir own work is subject to its influ- 
ences and IS not umquely objective Nevertheless, they also beheve that there 
are such thmgs as truth and knowledge and that their normative approach 
brmgs them closer to these than does mamstream, or "positivist," social sa- 
ence, with its attempts to separate value judgments from analysis 

The ideal standard by which critical theory makes its judgments is 
closer to the concept of reason as it is used by Hegel and ottier German 
philosophers than it is to Marx Horkheimer, for example, argues that "tiie 
free development of mdmduals depends on the rational constitution of 
society and that in a rational society there will cease to be a conflict 
between human potentialities and the orgamzation of society around 
work However, what a "rational" soaety would be like remams almost 
totally unclear, and the Frankfurt analysts share none of Marx's confidence 
that it will one day be realized 

Defenders of traditional social saence have always argued m reply 
that whether or not writers can avoid mcorporatmg their own values into 
their work, their theories stand or fall by the accuracy of their factual pre- 
dichons These ^like a bridge built accordmg to "twentieth-century sci- 
ence can be judged objectively They also question whether critical theo- 
ry has any reason to claim that it is less context-bound than other 
approaches Jurgen Habermas has attempted to deal with the latter ques- 
tion and so "legitimate" critical theory, first through the concept of an 
ideal-speech situation" and then throu^ his elaborated discussion of com- 
mumcahve action We discuss both of these topics below 


especially Max Horkheimer, Cnhcal Theory, and Jurgen Habermas, Theory and 
SSv ^^^2) Membefs of the Frankfurt School 

® of work, most of which does not belong to the 

ri. nm? f or "logical positivism" but does share an emphasis on 

Rceis^Sr Mflfw hjyotheses and scientific objectivity See also Stephen Turner and 

owr Rmso« «„ri Value A Study of Philosophy, Blues (utd 
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198-212^ ^ Pohhcal Theory," American Journal of Sociology, 83, no 1 (1977). 

’‘^Ibid,p 216 
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Culture, Personality, and the Administered Society The Frankfurt 
analysts consider themselves "matenalists" because of their emphasis on 
the importance of economic organization Durmg the 1930s, for example, 
they argued consistently that fasasm was rooted m capitalism For the most 
part, however, their studies are concerned witii aspects of personahty, cul- 
ture, and thought, and not with soaal mshtuhons Horkheimer, Adorno, 
and their colleagues alwa)^ affirmed that thought and personahty are root- 
ed m the economic system, but unlike more orthodox Marxists they also 
argued that culture and ideology can play an mdependent role m soaety 
and that pure economic determinism is simplistic 

Much of the most important work m critical theory was carried out at a 
time when psychoanalysis was first becormng widely known and influential 
The Frank^t anal)rets were very mterested m anklyzmg personahty and 
behavior m terms of the mterachon between the "soaoeconomic substruc- 
ture" and basic psychic drives Their analyses are hig^y normative, empha- 
sizmg the way the economic S 3 rstem distorts or cripples the personahty 

Erich Fromm showed the greatest mterest m psychoanalysis Durmg 
the 1930s, when he was a central member of the group, Fromm was mter- 
ested m the way a particular "hbidmal" structure, formed and passed on m 
the family, could act as a social cement At this penod he argued that, for 
example, the "capitalist spirit" of rationality, possessiveness, and puri- 
tanism was hnked to anal repression and orderliness Later, his an^yses 
centered aroimd the idea of "ahenahon," which he uses rather differently 
from Marx, to describe an mdividual's psychological experiences of the 
world 

Fromm argues that ahenation is the "central issue [m discussmg] 
the effects of capitalism on personahty Under capitalism, workers and 
managers alike are ahenated because they are demed such "basic needs" as 
creativity and identity Their work is entirely impersonal, their consump- 
tion IS also ahenated, for they acquire possessions whether or not they use 
or appreciate them They are motivated by seh-mterest, not love, m their 
relationships with others, and they see ttiemselves as "doctors" or "clerks," 
not people ^ Moreover 

The increasing emphasis on ego versus self, on having versus bemg, hnds a 
glowing expression m the d^elopment of our language It has become cus- 
tomary for people to say, "I have insomnia," instead of saymg, "I caimot 
sleep", or "I have a problem," instead of, "I feel sad, confused" or whatever it 
may be, or "I have a happy marriage" instead of "My wife and I love 
eadi other " Modem man has everythmg a car, a house, a job, "kids," a 
marriage, problems, troubles, satisfactions He is nothmg 

There are no psychological shortcuts to ttie solution of [this] identity 


^°^Ench Fromm, The Crisis ofPsydimmlysis (New York Fawcett World Library, 1975) 
^“Ench Fromm, The Sane Soaety (New York Rmehart and Winston, 1956), p 69 
^®Ibid,pp 120-91 
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crisis except the fundamental transformation of alienated man mto living 
man^^° 

The Frankfurt analysts indict modem society similarly m their mas- 
sive study The Authoritarian Personality This study, the most famous of the 
series on prqudice and anti-Semifasm that Adorno, Horkheimer, and their 
colleagues conducted m America, clearly presented Adorno's views on the 
connections between personaUty and social structure The Authontanan 
Personality concluded that the most prejudiced and anh-democrahc mdivid- 
uals had distmcfave personalities and came, on the whole, from homes 
where relationships between parent and child were characterized by domi- 
nance and submission and where family members were very mtolerant of a 
lack of conformity In other words, the factors that precipitate prejudice 
were clearly seen as psychological At the same time, however, Adorno 
argued that the whole sample showed marked similarities m important 
degrees The most prejudiced mdividuals simply demonstrated more clear- 
ly the overall and potentially fascistic cultural pattern produced by the 
social stmcture The prejudiced person "must largely be considered the out- 
come of our civilization [mcludmg] such tendencies m our culture as divi- 
sion of labor, the mcreased importance of monopohes and mstitutions, and 
the dommance of the idea of exchange and of success and competition 

The Critique of Mass Culture Critical theory's discussion of culture 
displays the same deep pessimism as does its analysis of personality 
Horklieimer argues that culture and ideology are not a simple reflection of 
the economic substructure, but a semiautonomous realm He and his col- 
leagues see popular culture as a means of mampulatmg tiie inhabitants of a 
totally "admimstered" society 

Thus, Adorno attacked jazz and popular music for its standardization, 
for distractmg people and makmg them passive, and therefore for strength- 
ening the current social order Jazz, he argued, mcreases ahenahon He 
similarly despised astrology and the "attracfaon to the occult," which he 
called a symptom of the retrogression of consaousness People turn to 




Miidv IS nlhw Personality (New York Harper, 1950) The 

and the "scilinp" nf theory in its use of detailed analysis of questionnaire ilcm^ 

ment*. it i wnor-li i ^ ? f respoiwes Most critical theory involves assertions and argu- 
ments a ^ erj Rcneral Ici el, for which little detailed evidence is advanced 
"-Ibid , p 3S9 

Zci/scliriyi fi/r SozM/foisc/iMfiv V 2 (1936) Adomo'- 
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V E B Ashton (New York Scabiir^ 

1 , Adorno's most interesting analyses 

u odor *\domo, ' Tlicses Against Occultism," Tc/os, 19 (1974), 7 
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astrology, he argues, m an attempt to lure meanmg out of a "frozen" world 
where humamty's "donunation over nature, by turmng mto dommation 
over man, surpasses all the horrors that man ever had to fear from 
nature Its practitioners exploit their clients, and by providmg psycho- 
logical reassurance they help sustam the current soaal structure 

In his exammation of the Los Angeles Times astrology column,^^® 
Adorno notes that die column's imphcation that work and pleasure are to 
be kept stnctly apart befits a soaety m which people's functions as produc- 
ers are ngidly divided from their consumption He argues that 

The columnist is very well aware of the drudgery of most subordmate func- 
tions m a hierarchical and bureaucratic setup — [People] are encouraged to 
fulfill httle and insignificant set tasks m a madunery Thus, the admomtion to 
work and not to allow oneself to be distracted by any instmctual mterference 
has frequently the form that one should attend to one's "chores " 

Dismal early a m , forgotten by plimgmg mto routine chores (November 21, 
1952, Leo) 

Keeping pluggmg at chores (December 19, 1952, Sagittanus) 

Stick to attendmg chores (December 27, 1952, Sagittanus)^^^ 

In One-Dimensional Man, Herbert Marcuse pamts a bleak picture of 
modem mdustnal soaeties m both the West and the Commumst world 
Marcuse is more of a technological determimst than his former colleagues, 
he states that technical progress has made possible a "whole system of 
donunation and coordination" that defeats all protests Soaal control m the 
mterests of the status quo, mdudmg condiborung by the mass media, is so 
powerful that even thought provides no source of criticism, it too is subor- 
dinated Culture has been flattened m what Marcuse views as a totahtan- 
an social order which has succeeded the previous hberal one and which has 
become "one-dimensional" because it has elumnated alternative ideas 

Marcuse's distaste for modem culture has stmck a responsive chord, 
for very many of us have at some time been nauseated by yet more TV 
advertismg or by the thought of life hved m "little boxes all the same " 
However, Marcuse has also aroused numerous cntics It is frequently pomt- 


^^®Theodor Adomo, "The Stars Down to Earth, The Los Angeles Times Astrology 
Column," Tcfos, 19 (1974), 13-90 

^^^Ibid , p 47 The "fragmenlahon" of modem culture and the "atomization" of expen- 
en« are still seen by many radical soaal saenhsts as both central features of capitalist soaety 
and cmaal to its continuation See e g , David Held, "Crisis Tendenaes, Legitimation and the 
State," m John B Thompson and David Held, eds , Habermas Critical Debates (London The 

Macmillan Press Ltd, 1982), espeaallypp 189-^0 

^^®Herbert Marcuse, One-Dimenstoml Man (Boston Beacon Press, 1963) 

^^®Ibid , p 70 Marcuse was also mterested m psychoanalysis emd argued that an inte- 
grated personality is impossible m modem cinlization See his Eros and Civilization (New York 
Vmtage Books, 1955) 
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ed out, for example, that Marcuse's own work refutes his claim that all criti- 
cism has been suppressed and that his writmgs generally advance little 
empirical evidence m support of his claims Critics also disagree with his 
assertion that all mdustnal societies are essentially and similarly totalitan- 
an, and they question his and other critical theorists' conviction that they, 
unlike the mass of people, know what people's "real needs" are 

Jurgen Habermas: Rationalization and Communicative Action 


Jurgen Habermas shares with the origmal Frankfurt School theorists a 
behef m "reason" as a standard by which to judge — critically — our soaety 
and a concern with the links between culture, soaal structure, and person- 
ahty However, he provides a more comprehensive theory of social systems 
and evolution and develops further the Frankfurt School's ideas on how 
social analysis or critique should be conducted He pays parhcular attention 
to the developments of the last century and the forces of change apparent m 
modem society 

Habermas has always paid great attention to the role of mdividuals' 
perceptions m maintaining or realizing social change This emphasis is 
increasingly marked over time, notably in his massive Theory of 
Commumcatwe Achon,^^ m which the influence of phenomenology is very 
apparent What is also increasingly obvious, however, is how far 
Habermas work must be seen not simply as an elaboration of Marx but as 
an ongomg argument with Max Weber He returns again and again to 
Weber s metaphor of bureaucratized soaety as an "Iron Cage,"^^^ and one 
sympathetic commentator has described the Theory of Communicative Action 
as bemg "conceived as a second attempt to mcorporate Max Weber mto the 
spirit of Western Mariosm "^22 

Weber (and like the older Frankfurt School analysts),^^^ 
Habermas must also be understood m terms of a German tradition m which 
there is no strict separation of "sociology" from "philosophy " In this tradi- 
ton, the concept of reason" is far wider-rangmg and imbued with values 
than our English use of the word imphes 


Rflfioim/rJS of of Commumcatwe Action, Vol I Reason and Htc 

^ r"® McCarthy (London Hememann, 1985), and Vol II 
Eiigla.rf tial* Thomas McCarthy (Cafflbndgc 

'^'Scc above p 80 

105 wl'lw mdlLdTp''f " (Chichester, West Sussex Elhs Horwood, 1988) p 

directly with Wf^cr The older Frankfurt analysts, however, did not engage so 
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Evolution and Crisis The major achievement of Habermas' earher 
work, (especially Legttimahon Cnsts and Communication and the Evolution of 
Society) was to provide a recastmg of Marx's theory of evolution 
Although his recent work modifies and expands the earher model — for 
example, by changmg some of the labels used — ^the basic categories have 
remained 

Habermas identifies a number of soaal formations, shown m Figure 
3-2 'Tmmtive" soaehes are comparable to Marx's tribal ones, "tradition- 
al" soaeties would mclude both "ancient" and "feudal" ones, "hberal capi- 
talist" describes tiie mneteenth-century capitahsm Marx knew, and our 
oivn Western soaeties are examples of "organized" capitalism Habermas 
classifies "state-soaahst" soaeties as "post-capitalist" class soaeties "m 
^'lew of their pohtical-ehtist disposition of the means of production 

Habermas' mode of analysis is similar to Marx's m that he sees soaal 
evolution as a result of crises or "contradictions" inherent m a given sys- 
tem These aeate "steermg problems," which eventually make Ihe system 
untenable. However, hke other critical theorists, Habermas emphasizes the 
role played by people's ideas and consaousness Underljrmg structural 
changes and contradictions manifest themselves m the breakdown of 
shared values or "normative structures," and the old soaal system dismte- 
grates because such changes threaten people's feelmg of soaal identity (and 
therefore soaal mtegrahon).^ 

In discussmg such a breakdown, Habermas focuses very much on the 
poktical organization of soaeties and on their legitimacy, meanmg "a politi- 
cal order's worthiness to be recognized In emphasizmg legitimation, 
Habermas is like both Weber, who analyzed the comparable notion of 
authonty,^^ and Parsons, who saw ideas or norms as central to system 
maintenance.^^ He argues that "problems of legitimacy are not a speaahty 
of modem tunes In traditional soaeties, legitimation confkcts tj^ically 
take the form of prophetic and messiamc movements that turn against the 
ofhaal version of rehgious doctnne This is because it is here that the 


Habermas, Legttwuition Crisis, tians Thomas McCarthj' (Boston Beacon Press, 
1975), and Jurgen Habermas Communication and the Evolution of Society, trans Thomas 
McCarthy (London Hememann, 1979) See also Jurgen Habermas, Knowledge and Human 
Interests, bans Jeremy J Shapiro (London Hememann, 1972) 

^^Habermas, Legitimation Crisis, p 17 

^'*Ibid,p 3 Following Durkheim, Habermas describes this situation as anomic 

^27jurgen Habermas, "Legitimation Problems m the Modem State," m Communication 
and the Eroliition ofSoaety, p 178 (itahcs original) 

^^®Seeabo\epp 81-S2 

^^^Parsons' AGIL terms, ue can see legitunahon as m\ol\ings) stems of ideas which 
both support the poUhcal s\'stem's mobilization of resources for goal attainment (G) and also 
promote "latent pattern maintenance-tension management’ (L) — the process of keeping a 
common laluesi’stemmtact Seeaboiepp 37-45 

’ 'Habermas, "Legitimahon Problems m the Modem State,' p 181 
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Post-Modern 

FIGURE 3-2 Social Formations 

(Adapted from Jurgen Habermas, Legitimation Cnsis [Boston Beacon Press, 1975], p 17 ) 


contradiction between the privileges of the dominant rulmg class and the 
normative system of ideas which is supposed to legitimize them becomes 
apparent Examples are the Hebrew prophets or the heretical movements of 
the Middle Ages This does not, however, make legitimation crises m the 
state somethmg separate from class confhcts On the contrary, it is through 
the development of the state that societies moved away from production by 
and for faimlies to a situation m which a dommatmg class appropriated 
wealth 

Habermas^ focus on ideas as the mechanism of change makes his 
treatment very different from that of Marx, who treats the development of 
modem mdustry as a deus ex machina that catapulted humanity from feudal 
into capitalist society Instead, it displays mterestmg parallels both with 
Schumpeter s approach, where the way capitahsm destroys its own legiti- 
macy was discussed as the central force behmd its mevitable demise, and 
with that of some leadmg nonradical economic historians, who also focus 

on the role of the state and of "ideology" m determinmg how wealth is dis- 
tributed ^31 ° 


Accordmg to Habermas, the distmchve characteristic of liberal capital- 
ism IS the "depohticizafaon of the class relahonship Before, control of 
the state by a small group was of central unportance Under liberal capital- 
ism there is self-regulated market commerce, and the state's role is simply 
o maintain the general conditions of capitalistic production, especially civil 
^ f Marcuse, Habermas notes the cumulative process of 

the correspondmg dismtegration of 
ra 1 onal habits and the jushhcahon of practices by an appeal to tra- 
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dition Moreover, like Talcott Parsons (to whom he acknowledges an intel- 
lectual debt),^^ he notes the general expansion of the secular domain and a 
shift from "tribal parfacularism to umversahstic and at the same time indi- 
vidualistic onentations 

However, m analyzmg the probable development of modem society, 
Habermas beheves that the trend from myth, through religion, to philoso- 
phy and ideology is of prime importance It means that "normative 
validity claims" (that is, arguments that somethmg ought to be so) must be 
jushhed more and more exphcitly Instead of relymg on appeals to tradition 
and authority, capitahsm has based its claim to legihmacy on the notion 
that market exchange between equals is just However, m a society where 
legitimacy rests on the workmgs of die market, economic fluctuations are 
direct threats to soaal mtegration Such fluctuations may create very high 
unemployment or mflation, which wipes out people's savings, or may 
result m the virtual disappearance of a city's or state's traditional indus- 
tries In the process, they make it clear to everyone mvolved that market 
ideology is mcorrect The market is not, m fact, a meeting place of equals, 
but a form of mshtuhonalized power where some are better placed than 
others 

In his discussion of contemporary "orgamzed capitalism," Habermas 
is concerned above all with whether it has resolved this "fundamental con- 
tradiction " His answer is fliat it has not There are serious "crisis tenden- 
aes" m modem Western societies, the most important of which undermine 
its legitimacy 

Habermas beheves that the transition from liberal to organized capi- 
talism mvolves two changes The first is the rise of huge, oligopolistic firms 
and die disappearance of competitive capitalism Tlie second is the reemcr- 
gence of the state, which mcreasmgly replaces and mterx^enes in the market 
(thus signaling the end of Ubeial capitalism) In large part, the state's 
reemergence is a response to economic fluctuations and "steering prob- 
lems " The state attempts to regulate the economic cycle and maintain 
growth and full emplo)mient, spends on education and research, pro\ ide*; 
the infrastructure of roads and utilities, and reduces the "social and materi- 
al costs resulting from private production" through unemplo\ ment bene- 
fits, welfare, and the like Tlie profit motive and the "continued prnatc 
appropriation of surplus value" remain crucial, hoive\ or ^ 

The "recoupling" of the state and the economic s\stcm create*., 


* ’^Scc Chapter Tw o, p 50 
*'*’Habemias, Ugitinuluvi Cn<:-, p 12 

''Tbid,p 11 
•'“Ibid . pp 23-26 
‘"Ibid , pp 1V3S 
‘'"Ibid.p > 
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Habermas argues, an mcreased need for legitimation, and m a rationalistic 
age the legitimation must be formal and exphcit Smce the old bourgeois 
ideology of fair exchange has broken down, the alternative is a system of 
"formal democracy Genuine partiapahon m decision makmg would, he 
argues, make people aware of the contradictions m a soaety where produc- 
tion is the state's concern, but "surplus value" is mdividuaUy appropriated 
Such participation is not on offer 

This system is fragile, however Habermas, followmg Marx, beheves 
that the economic system itself is threatened by a f allin g rate of profit 
Moreover, there is likely to be msufhcient loyalty to the pohtical system 
and a consequent "legitimation crisis " In its early days, capitalism had the 
remnants of tradition to mamtam it Now its own rationahty has under- 
mmed traditions, and previously unquestioned norms and loyalties are 
pubhcly discussed and thereby weakened 

Related changes withm the family further destroy the residues of tra- 
dition and the casts of irund that upheld the capitahst order While pre- 
bourgeois, authoritarian patterns of upbrin gin g survived, people accepted 
rule by an ehte rather than demandmg partiapafaon,^^^ but these patterns 
are vanishmg, helped on their way by a self-conscious a naly sis of the ways 
we soaalize children Such an analysis further reduces the effectiveness of 
traditional child rearmg because the latter's force depended on people not 
questiorung it FmaUy, the ideology of achievement is also disappearmg 
The welfare state makes hard work less important, and m a modem econo- 
my It IS mcreasmgly difhcult to reward people for mdividual effort and 
hold them personally accoimtable 


Rationalization of the Lifeworld Habermas elaborates his evolution- 
ary theory by lookmg at it m terms of commumcation and the lifeworld, that 
IS, m terms of how evolutionary change is actually eiqienenced by mdivid- 
imls Here, too, a direct Ime between Habermas and Weber is apparent. 

e er argued that m soaal science we need subjective understanding of 
how other people see the world and of their "webs of meamng 
Habermas siimlarly argues for "mtersubjechve" projection mto another's 
liteworld, that is, for conceivmg of what it would be like to be inside some- 
one else s skm, expenencmg the world as he or she does 

° ^ extent, however, Habermas draws on the phenom* 

ological tradition Edmund Husserl (1859-1938), the German philoso- 
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pher who was the first to use the term phenomenology, also employed the 
concept of Lebenswelt, or lifezvorld Husserl was referrmg here to the most 
fundamental levels of consciousness, levels of which we are not aware 
These levels of consaousness structure all our perceptions and determme 
how we actually experience "reality " Adults m modem soaety, for exam- 
ple, take It for granted that tune proceeds m one direction only and that 
once you have had your twentieth birthday, you can never be mneteen 
agam A three-year-old experiences reahty differently and may declare tiiat 
she wants to be two agam after she has been twelve 

Seen this way, ttie process of "modernization" becomes cotermmous 
with the rationalization of the lifeworld Tribal soaehes are environments 
m which the "taken-for-granted" lifeworld is highly encompassmg People 
mix only with others who share the same lifeworld, so they are always able 
to communicate with each other and have no reason to become self-con- 
scious about the structure of shared experience One cannot conceive of 
meeting a phenomenologist amongst our hunting and gathermg forebears 
or m a Vilmg settlement Today, the "lifeworld" is mcreasmgly rational- 
ized instead of "knowmg" that certam animals are unclean or that chiefs 
have a right to rule, we demand that thmgs be justified m terms of very 
general prmaples — what Talcott Parsons calls "value generalization " 

Habermas is concerned with the lifeworld as an aspect of his theory of 
communtcahve actum It is through the action of commumcating, he argues, 
that "society" actually operates and evolves, this process is encompassed 
and stmctured by the actors' hfeworlds One of his own examples is tiiat 
of an older worker at a German buildmg site telhng the newest recrmt to go 
and get a mid-mommg beer The actual remark would probably be brief, 
almost offhand, but it has built mto it all sorts of assumptions It takes it for 
granted that a mid-mommg "beer break" is a normal and acceptable cus- 
tom and that there is a natural hierarchy based on age and/or length of ser- 
vice at the buildmg site A young English carpenter workmg m Germany 
might be extremely surprised at the order, smce beer is not readily available 
at 11 A M m the Umted Kmgdom He would nonetheless probably share 
enough of the underl 5 ung "lifeworld knowledge" to understand, act accord- 
mgly, and, m so domg, become more mtegrated mto German life 


^^See also the writings of Thomas Luckmann, who m Life-World and Social Realities 
(London Heinemann, 1983) states that "the lifeworld forms the setting m which situahonal 
horizons shift, expand or contract It forms a context that, itself boundless, draws 
boundaries Lifeworld analysis [is] an attempt to descnbe reconstruchvely, from the mter- 
nal perspective of members, what Durkheim calls the conscience collective' (pp 132-33 passim) 
Luckmann's work is discussed m Chapter Five, pp 262-68 For Durkheim's defoubon of "con- 
science collecbve," see pp 21-22 

^®Habermas' concerns here are, as he recognizes, very close to those of many modem 
philosophers, mcludmg, notably, John Searle See J R Searle, Speech Acts (Cambridge 
Cambridge Umversity Press, 1969) 

^^Anthony Giddens ofi^ a similar analysis m his "structurahon theory " See Chapter 

Seven 
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This IS why Habermas argues that commumcative action 

IS not only a process of reaching understanding, actors are at the same 
time taking part m mteractions through which they develop, confirm and 
renew their memberships in social groups and their own identities 
Commumcatve actions are not only processes of mterpretation m which cul- 
tural knowledge is "tested agamst the world", they are at the same time 
processes of soaal mtegration and of sociahzation 


Lifeworld and System In his earher work on evolufaon (discussed 
above), Habermas emphasized the move from tribal to class societies, the 
emergence of state organizations, and the way in which the economy 
becomes self-regulated, with the state ensurmg general conditions rather 
than being directly involved He has now reformulated this somewhat 
usmg the concept of lifeworld and the neo-Parsoman "system" framework 
of Niklas Luhmann 

Habermas argues that as social evolufaon progresses, tiiere develops a 
"system" of institutions — ^markets "steered" by money and state organiza- 
tions "steered" by power It is then possible for more people to be mvolved 
with each other without sharing meanings or the same lifeworld The soaal sys- 
tem becomes increasingly complex and differentiated, the lifeworld 
becomes increasingly rationalized, and the two are uncoupled to a lofi^ 
degree In tribal society, by contrast, system mtegration and social mtegra- 
faon remam tightly mterwoven because structures of "Imguisfacally mediat- 
ed, normafavely guided mteracfaon immediately constitute the supporting 
social structures 

Withm our contemporary state and market structures, one does not 
obey people (Weber's "traditional" authority) or even officeholders, but gen" 
eral pnnciples and abstract laws "Soaal relations are regulated only through 
money and power Norm-confonnafave attitudes and idenfaty-formmg soaal 
memberships are made peripheral Lifeworlds get more provinaal as the 
social system gets more complex This means that "the burden of social inte- 
gration [shifts] more and more from religiously anchored consensus to 


Them y of Commumcattve Action, Vol II,p 139 
“®SeeQiapterTwo,pp 69-73 

“’See Chapter Two for a discussion of Luhmann's work We can relate Habermas' and 
ann s work to Parsons' AGIL paradiem bv nohno- thaf "e«o,=i crctoin" rorresponds 
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processes of consensus formation m language Only by expliat "rational" 
discussion do we agree on how thmgs diould be earned out — ^whether it is 
the way a course is graded or a major foreign policy deasion 

Habermas' account is meant to make exphat what to Weber "was still 
self-e\rident/' namely "the mtrmsic [that is, not merely contingent] relation- 
ship between modernity and what he called 'Ocadental rationahsm 
Howe\'^er, what actually most mterested Weber was the conditions for the 
emergence of modem mdustnal society What ttus century has shown — 
most notably m the case of Japan and its East Asian neighbors — ^is tiiat the 
countnes m which modermty first develops may be very different mdeed 
from those which modernize successfully thereafter Habermas' analysis, 
by contrast, seems to unply that aU modem societies will be similar m the 
lifeworlds that evolve Habermas' anal)^is also treats as basically self-evi- 
dent the daun that a soaety must have one consistent legitimating set of 
norms accepted by its inhabitants — a very Parsoman view However, as 
van den Berg has pomted out, Habermas does not actually provide any 
proof of this It IS thus quite possible to argue that "different value orienta- 
tions can and do exist withm the same system without any disastrous 
effects on its stabdity"^®^ — ^that contradictions do not, necessarily, produce 
systemic change 

Lifeworld and Crisis Habermas also uses this commumcative per- 
spective on soaal evolution to elaborate on the development of crises They 
are to be found, he argues, at the "seam," where hfeworld and system meet 
Continumg rationalization can become pathological if it goes so far as to 
endanger the whole process of soaal mtegration and socialization by which 
soaety reproduces itself For example, the competitive mdividualism of the 
marketplace may destroy family stmetures The bureaucratic welfare state 
can be equally destmetive "The deformations of a hfeworld that is regulat- 
ed, fragmented, momtored, and looked after are surely more subtle than 
the palpable forms of matenal exploitation and impoverishment, but mter- 
nalized soaal conflicts that have shifted from the corporeal to the psychic 
are not therefore less destructive 

Figure 3-3 shows how Habermas has expanded his analysis of "legiti- 
mation cnsis" to create a more general t}q7olog}^ of cnsis phenomena Thus, 
a loss of meanmg at the cultural level is reflected m the social system by 
mthdrawal of legitimation This may be connected, m turn, to disturbances 
m soaal mtegration, reflected m social anomie and mdwidual alienation 

'-‘^Ibid,p ISO 

^^'Jurgen Habermas, The Philosophical Discourse of MoUniitv Tuilii Ucltiri^, Iran- 
Frederick Law rence(Cambndge, England Pohn Press, 19S7), p 1 

*^See espcaalh A\el \ an den Berg, "Cnhcal TheoiA Is There Still Hope"’ *« » • 

Journal of Sociolagu,S6, no 3 (19S0), 449-7S, especialh p 46*^ 

’‘’"’Habermas, Philosophical Discourse, p 362 
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FIGURE 3-3 Manifestations of Crisis When Reproduction Processes Are 
Disturbed 

(Adapted from fig 22 in Habermas, Theory of Communicative Action, Vol II Lif eWorld and 
System [Cambndge, England Polity Press, 1988] ) 


Reason and Rationalization Habermas^ analysis of "rationalization” 
IS often very similar to Weber's Yet he is not a "Webenan" this is a dia- 

InoiiP anH n - MM — I.'L.m 



* ^ xxawcxi 

goes through the Frankfurt School to Marx 

The Frankfurt theorists believed m the possibihty of a "rational/' and 
not merely a "rationalized," society, and m the vahdity of critical theory 
compared to the products of other ideologicaHy tamted theories Marx, too, 
1 entihed ideologies" and argued that they were self-mterested rather 
behevmg m the speaal status of his own theories To scep- 
tics this has always seemed mconsistent, for if other people's behefs 
reflect self-mterest and socialization, this must be equally true of "cnhcal 
theonste Moreover, the latter cannot prove that their values are the nght 
ones We can aU discuss values and look at their empirical consequences, 
but they are not subject to proof We accept them or we don't 
nrrtiriri ^ owcver, m critical theory tradition, argues that you cad 

bv rpnla^fb^ ultimate norms that govern our lives and there- 

aL pm modernity's "disendLitment" of the world He 

so attempts to show how, m a far more developed way than his Frankfurt 

the discussion of Marcuse above pp 117-18 
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School predecessors His earher work m this area centers on the concept of 
an "ideal-speech situation This is a situation m which everyone would 
have an equal chance to argue and question, without those who are more 
powerful, confident, or prestigious hkvmg an unequal say True positions 
would prevail under these arcumstances, because they are more rational 
The "theory of communicative action" furiher develops the argument 
Communicative acfaon, Habermas argues, is a distmcfave type of social 
mteracfaon because it is oriented to mutual understandmg and not to suc- 
cess or "purposive" achievement of ends Thus 

the goal of commg to an understanding is to bring about an agreement that 
termmates m the mtersubjective mutuality of reciprocal understandmg, 
shared knowledge, mutual trust and accord with one another Agreement is 
based on recogmtion of the correspondmg validity claims of comprdiensibili- 
ty, truth, trutiifulness, and rightness 

The claim that Habermas makes here is common to his earher and later 
work It IS that people can, m prmciple, agree on correct wa)^ of proceedmg 
and argumg If we accept and follow such "procedural" norms, we will 
then reach substantive agreement, because the position of reason wiU wm 
More specifically, critical theory and its judgments will appear as objective- 
ly correct because they are based on less distorted commumcation than 
other approaches 

Is this reaUy the case? As an illustration, take the proposition that it is 
wrong to extermmate any other species that shares the globe with us — ^not 
just imwise (because they might be useful one day) but actually wrong If 
you beheve this, it may be for rehgious reasons or simply because you are 
convmced that everythmg has a ngjit to hfe Alternatively, you may not 
beheve the proposition at all It is not obvious why rational commumcative 
action would shift people's positions on this issue or on others, such as 
abortion, divorce, defense expenditure, or the government's role m the 
economy Habermas' cntics and, mdeed, most soaal saentists beheve that 
value differences are ultimately irreconcilable 

It is because of his behef m "reason" that Habermas does not consider 
the progressive "rationalization" of the world to be entirely negative 
Because it demands that meanmg and action be justified very exphcitly, it 
also creates the potential for rational discourse and "noncoercive" argumen- 
tation Whereas "purposive rationahty" m the arena of the system mdeed 


^®^Habermas, Legthmahon Crists and Knowledge and Human Interests 
^®There are echoes here of Anstotle's distincbon between "techne," or the purposive 
action mvolved m making thmgs, and "praxis," the distinctive human mteracbon exhibited m 
mtersul^ective communication Cf Marx's use of "praxis," above p 89 

^®®Habermas, "What Is Umversal Pragmatics’" m Commumcation and the Evolution of 
Society, p 3 

'®See, for example, van den Berg, "Cntical Theory Is There Still Hope’" 
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creates an Iron Cage, communicative rationality, Habermas argues, does 
not 

Just as Marx saw the evils of capitahst society as creatmg the wealtfi 
required for commumsm, so Habermas sees the horrors of a "rationalized" 
uncoupled lifeworld as a precursor of genume reason It is because of this, 
he beheves, that the new sorts of conflicts arismg m our societies are about 
the "grammar of forms of life," for example, emancipatory femimsm, and 
about lifeworld "Agam and agam," Habermas asserts, this claim to reason 
"is silenced, and yet m fantasies and deeds it develops a stubbornly tran- 
scendmg power, because it is renewed with each moment of livmg togettier 
m sohdarity, of successful mdividuahon, and of savmg emancipation 

This may be true, but it is not obvious that Habermas has m any way 
proven it He has not actually provided us with examples of the process at 
work m groups Nor does he grapple with the potenhal for conflict m such 
situations, however "reasonable" the participants How can we assume that 
people are equally able to conduct the required discourse‘s Or that people's 
desire to be fair and just will leaDy overcome not simply mdividual ends 
but family ties, sexual jealousy, national and religious hatreds such as tiiose 
that tore Yugoslavia apart, and mdeed the whole gam ut of emotions from 
love to grief to hate? Habermas' rejection of Weber's pessimistic conclu- 
sions seems as much a product of faith as argument 

This IS not to imply that Habermas' concern with reason is a matter of 
academic philosophizmg One reason why European sociologists are so 
concerned with people's ideas and concepts, and their relationship to social 
systems is that it is hard to explam the terrible history of flie continent, 
especially in this century, in purely economic (or functionahst) terms 
Habermas tells us that his own cruaal formative experience was that of hs- 
tenmg, as a German adolescent, to radio broadcasts of the Nuremberg tnals 
of Nazi leaders and war cnmmals Around him, his elders disputed the jus- 
tice o fte trials by referrmg to general prmciples of procedure and ques- 
tions o who had jurisdiction They used concepts which were the product 
of rational modermty, he tells us, to dose off the "coUectively realized inhu- 
mamty" of Nazi Germany 

For a German of Habermas' generation, questions about social evolu- 
tion must mclude questions about recent German history Equally, "acade- 
mic discussion of the subject is not somethmg m present-day Germany for 
amicable coffee-shop discussion (or, mdeed, anythmg which looks much 
like Ideal commumcative action) In 1987 the mtellectual and newspaper 
commumty was riven by the "histonans' dispute" over whether or not fas- 
cism Should be seen as a reaction to Bolshevism, and Auschwitz and other 


Pusey, Jut gen Habei mas, p 109 

J«Habermas, "A Reply to My Cntics/' m his Critical Debates, p 221 
See, for example, the work of L6vi-Strauss and Foucault (Chapter Seven) 
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death camps as rooted m Ihe Russian Gulag Predictably, Habermas was 
heavily mvolved m the attack on any such views 

Summary 

Gihcal theory is consciously at odds witih mainstream soaal science, 
not so much m its Marxist roots as m its emphasis on language and dis- 
course and the way it looks to philosophical argument rather than suppos- 
edly "objective" data Cnticil theorists' analyses of the role of ideas and 
culture m soaal stabihty and change and their discussions of the evolution 
of modem soaety away from nmeteenth-century capitahsm are dieir most 
important contributions to social theory However, many commentators 
have attacked their view of soaal saence m general and Marcuse's view of 
modem culture m particular As we shall see m the next section, many the- 
orists — ^mcludmg other conflict theorists — also disagree with critical theo- 
i^s contmumg emphasis on the role of private property and profit, which 
both Habermas and the older Frankfurt theorists derive from Marx 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 

Among American sociologists, C Wnght Mills (1916-1962) is the best- 
known recent theorist whose work combmes a conflict perspective wifli a 
strong CTitique of the soaal order Mills was bom and raised m Texas, he 
never left the state until he W£is m his twenties, when he won a research fel- 
lowship to the Umversity of Wisconsm Most of his academic career was 
spent at Columbia, where he was a professor until he died of a heart condi- 
tion while still m his nud-forties 

Mills was subjected to a barrage of criticism, espeaally m his later 
years, when his wntmg became mcreasmgly accusatory and polemical He 
also had many admirers and was never qmte the "lone wolf" he considered 
himself Mills was maeasmgly agonized and pessimistic about the immedi- 
ate future He beheved that immorahty was built mto the American s)^tem, 
and he never voted because he considered pohtical parties to be mampula- 
hve and "irrational" orgamzations He also bitterly attacked his fellow 
mtellectuals for abdicatmg their social responsibilities and for putting 
themselves at the service of men of power while they hid behmd a mask of 
"value-free" analysis 

Mills thought that it was possible to aeate a "good society" on the 
basis of knowledge and tiiat men of knowledge must take responsibihty for 

^**For a review of approaches to the study of culture which rqect "positivist" soaal sci- 
ence, see Robert Wuthnow, James Davison Hunter, Albert Bergesen, and Edith Kurzucil, 
OiUural Analysis Tlie Work of Peter L Berger, Mary Douglas, Mtchel Foucault and Jurgen Habemuib 
(Boston Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1984) 
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its absence He believed m a Iibertanan soaalism, and he supported the 
Cuban revolution (and attacked the United States' reaction to it) because he 
hoped that it would combine revolutionary socialism and freedom In his 
soaology, his major themes were the relationship between bureaucracy and 
alienation and the centrahzation of power m a "power elite." Both these 
subjects were aspects of his attack on modem American society 


The Sociological Imagination 


Mills argues that micro and macro levels of analjrsis can be hnked by 
the soctologtcal tmaginahon. As he descnbes it 

The soaological imagination enables its possessor to understand the large his- 
toncal scene m terms of its meanmg for the inner Me and the external career 
of a vanety of mdmduals It enables him to take mto account how mdividu- 
als, m the welter of their daily expenence, often become falsely consaoiis of 
their soaal positions By such means the personal uneasmess of individu- 
als is focused upon exphat troubles and the mdifference of publics is trans- 
formed mto mvolvement with public issues 

Mills contends that mdividuals can only understand their own expen- 
ences fully if they can locate themselves withm theu penod of history Then 
they become aware of the life chances shared by all mdividuals m the same 
circumstances Thus, the sociological imagmahon enables us to "grasp his- 
tory and biography and the relations between the two withm society " 

Mills makes an important distinction between personal ttouhles and 
public issues Personal troubles are those troubles which occur "within the 
mdividual as a biographical entity and within the scope of his immediate 
miheu ' and relations witii other people Public issues are matters that have 
to do with the institutions of an historical society as a whole," with the 
overlapping of various milieus which mterpenetrate to "form the larger 
structures of soaal and historical life " To explam this distmction. Mills pre- 
sents the example of unemplojmient If only one person m a aty of 100,000 
is unemployed, then it is a personal trouble But if 5 milhon people are 
unemployed m a nation of 50 miUion, that is a pubhc issue 

Dobash and Dobash used Mills' approach in their study entitled 
Violence Against Wives They analyzed the laws and ordmances which, 
tMoughout history, have legitimized the physical abuse of women, and 
they combined ihis study with an analysis of nearly a thousand pohce and 
court cases of assaults against wives and with hundreds of hours of in- 


Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination (New York Oxford University Pres®' 

ifi^ii Revolution in Cuba (New York McGraw-HJl i960) 

Mills, The Sociological Imagination, p 5 
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depth interviews with battered women For each mdividual, what was 
mvolved was a private trouble The scale of the problem and the law's lack 
of concern made it a public issue 

Alienation and Bureaucracy 

I 

Mills argues that the material hardships of the workers of the past 
have been replaced today by a psychological malaise rooted m workers' 
alienation from what they make He sees white-collar workers as apa- 
thetic, frightened, and molded by mass culture In modern society, he 
argues, "those who hold power have often come to exercise it m hidden 
ways they have moved and are moving from authority to manip- 
ulation The rational s)^tems hide their power so that no one sees then 
sources of authority or understands their calculation For the 
bureaucracy the world is an object to be mampulated 

In a world of big busmess and big government, the ever-mcreasmg 
group of white-collar people hves not by makmg thmgs, but by helpmg to 
turn what someone else has made mto profits for yet another person Fewer 
and fewer people own their own productive property and control their own 
working hves Stable commumties and traditional values, which "fixed" 
people mto soaety, have disappeared, and their disappearance throws the 
whole system of prestige or status mto flux Like Veblen, Mills beheves that 
status and self-esteem are closely linked, and the loss of traditional values, 
he argues, imdermmes people's self-esteem and embroils them m a status 
"pamc In fact, MiUs' concerns here are curiously like those of Durkheim 
and the functionalists, who see modem soaety as threatened by normless- 
ness, or anomie His critics argue that he ignores the freedom that the 
breakup of old and restnchve commumties can offer 

Unlike Marx, Mills does not beheve that work is necessarily the cm- 
aal eiqjression of oneself, but he does condemn modem bureaucratic capi- 
tahsm for ahenatmg people from both the process and product of work 
This IS particularly clear. Mills argues, with white-collar workers like sales- 
people whose personahhes become commodities to be sold and for whom 
friendlmess and courtesy are part of the "impersonal means of liveli- 
hood Thus, he claims, "in all work involving the personality 
market, one's personahty and personal traits become part of the means 


Emerson Dobash and Russell Dobash, Vtolence Agmnsl Wives A Ca<se Against the 
Patriarchy (New York The Free Press, 1979) 

169c Wright Mills, White Collar The American Middle Classes (New York Oxford 
Umversity Press, 1951), pp xvi-xvu 

^^Ibid,pp 110-11 
‘”lbid,pp 237-^8 
’^Ibid,p xvii 
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of production [which] has earned self and soaal ahenahon to expliat 
extremes."^^^ 

Mills' emphasis on alienation derives from his concern wth the rela- 
tionship between character and soaal structure Salesmanship, he argues, 
estranges people from themselves and others because tiiey laew all rela- 
tionships as mampulative Ahenation from work makes people turn fren- 
ziedly to leisure, but the entertainment industry produces synthetic exate- 
ment, which offers no real release and establishes no deep common 
values Other aspects of soaal structure strengthen psychological tenden- 
aes that make modem soaebes hable to fasast or revolutionary totalitarian 
success People's fragmented workmg emdrorunents give them little 
understandmg of how society works, and they beheve that the mterven- 
tLonist government is responsible for insecurity and misfortune. An mcreas- 
mgly centralized stmeture mth no remainmg traditional beliefs and ivith 
permanently anxious people is. Mills argues, highly vulnerable. 

The Power Elite 

Mills argues consistently that the growth of large structures has been 
accompanied by a centralization of power and that the men who head gov- 
ernment, corporations, the armed forces, and the umons are very closely 
linked. He carries this part of his analysis tiie furthest m his discussion of 
the "power ehte."^^ 

Mills argues that America is ruled by a "power ehte" made up of peo- 
ple who hold the donunant positions m pohtical, military, and economic 
institutions "Within the American soaety," he writes, "major national 
power now resides in the economic, the political and the military 
domains Within each of the big three, the typical institutional unit has 
ecome enlarged, has become adminMtrative, and, m the power of its dea- 
sion, has become centralized [The] means of power at the disposal of 
centralized deasion-makmg umts have increased enormously 
« argues, moreover, that the three domains are mterlocked, so that 

e ea g men m each of the three domains of power — ^the warlords, tha 


^^Ibid,p 225 
^’'•‘Ibid,p 188 
^'^Ibid,p x\Ti 




Brace, ^ Clumicfer and Soaal Stmeture (New York 

^ of Power (Ne^^ ^ 

1958) C Wr^'htSlf ® B (New York Oxford UniversiQ' 

Sa^er el Ecoiiomic and Pohfacal/' m Arthur 

iWvJ n ^ Uiuveisity Press, W^S) 

Mills, The Power Elite," pp 156-K 
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corporate chieftains, the political directorate — tend to come together to 
form tile power elite of America: . . The military capitalism of private cor- 
porations exists in a weakened and formal democratic system contammg an 
already quite politicized military order Mills believed that power can 
be based on factors other than property However, the umty of the elite's 
institutional interests brings them together and mamtams a war economy 

Mills' analysis coinaded with and reinforced an attitude toward 
American soaety that was apparent in Eisenhower's demmdation of the 
"militar}‘-industrial complex." Many nonradical soaologists agree that eco- 
nomic life is increasmgly intertwmed witii the activities of the govem- 
ment.^®° However, they argue that it is not simply rralitary expenditures 
that are important, but rather the mcreased involvement of government m 
all spheres of economic life. Those of us who live m Washmgton notice 
hoiv, month by month, more and more mdustnal, trade, and labor associa- 
tions set up headquarters m the dtj'^s burgeoning office blocks, dose to the 
federal government and its power 

Moreover, critics frequently disagree with Mills' perception of a smgle 
"power elite" pursumg its united interest and exdudmg others from influ- 
ence. They argue that powerful interesls may— and frequently do — conflict 
ivitii each other. "Business,"'for example, imdoubtedly has power It gets 
some of the measures it wants, and some firms and mdustnes acquire a 
protected, semimonopolishc position from government regulators For oth- 
ers, howei’er, plans are ddayed or demolished by decisions about en\Tron- 
mental qualit}'-, prices are sd at levels tiiey oppose, or costs are raised by 
taxes, government papenvork, pollution requirements, and the like 

In general. Mills shares ivith Marxist soaology and the "ehte theo- 
rists" a tendenc}'" to see a sodeiy as didded rather sharply and horizontally 
between the powerful and the powerless He also shares Marxist and neo- 
Marxist theorists' concerns about alienation, the effects of soaal structure 
on the personalit}*; and the "mampuiation" of people by the mass media At 
tile same time, however. Mills dearly belongs to a distmctively American 
populist tradition, ^vhidi does not regard property as such as the mam 
source of eiil in sodety. To Mills, small-scale propert}'^ ownership and the 
dass of independent entrepreneurs are tiie major safeguards of freedom 
and securit}^ and he regrets the waning of the old Amencan soaety of mde- 
pendent farmers and busmessmen 


164 

^®^See, for example, William Komhauser, "Tow er Ebte' or A'eto Groups’’ in Roinhard 
B^dix and Sej-mour Martm Lipset, eds , Class Status and Poiia- (Xew York Free Press, 1966), 
William V D’.^nlomo and Howard J Ehrlidi, eds , Potut ard Dmccracy in Ancrica (Notre 
Dame Indiana Uni\eisit} of Xolre Dame Press, 1961) 

^-^NIiUs, WlifeCe'^ir, pp 7-12 
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PIERRE BOURDIEU 


Pierre Bourdieu (b. 1930) is one of the best-known sociologists currently 
writing within a "cntical" framework, as well as bemg the best-known of ^ 
contemporary French sociologists Seen from one perspective, he is the 
qumtessenhal eminent French mtellectual Like Durkheim, a graduate of 
the ^cole Normale Supeneure, he was a protege of Levi-Strauss^®^ and 
Aron, and director of studies at the ^cole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (in 
Pans) He is founder and director of the Centre for European Soaology, 
holder of the country's semor chan m soaology at the College de France, 
and very much a figure of the Pans mtellectual establishment — something 
entirely compatible wuth bemg also a "man of the left" whose work is 
imbued with Marxist concepts 

From another perspective, however, Bourdieu appears as far more of 
a critical outsider France is dommated by a pohtical and busmess elite 
drawn overwhehrungly from Pans — ^an elite which Bourdieu has sul^ected 
to detailed analysis but w^hich is not his own ori ginal milieu Instead, he 
comes from a small town m the rural soutiieast, where he grew up as the 
son of a mmor a\ul servant close to tiie survivmg world of tiie southern 
peasantry As a student, m an acadenuc culture which was not merely 
Marxist but heavily Communist and Stahnist, he rejected both the latter He 
subjects his own academic world to a detailed scrutiny and analysis which, 
he notes, have "separated me from some of my best friends" and led to 
"dramatic clashes with coUeagues FinaUy, at a time when Anglo-Saxon 
and French soaal saence are generally marked by mutual mcomprehension 
and disdam, he has become mcreasingly well-known and widely read by 
mainstream English-speakmg soaal saentists 


Mctors ana, iiKe many of the theonsis u 

(n 1 ^ text, he emphasizes the importance, in modem soaehes, 
th^d^p^meef means of his own transformation from 

sooehes in terms of classes, Bourdieu uses fte 
n e a soaal arena m which, just as m a game, people maneu- 


’“See below, pp 348-51 

(Cambndge Polity^Pr^s^SW^p 63^*^ ^ ^ 'Vacquant, An Invitation to Reflexive Sociology 

structure" see essentially presenting a "Marxism of the 

York McGraw-Hm 19931 Makowsky, m Discovery of Soaely 

this seems incorSt to I’^viy influenced by Marxist ideas, 
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ver, develop strategies, and struggle over desirable resources Instead of the 
football held, we ^d Bourdieu talking of the academic held, the rehgious 
held, the economic held, the held of power He states that 

a held may be dehned as a network, or a conhgurahon, of objective relations 
between positions These positions are objechvely dehned, m their existence 
and in the determinations they impose upon their occupants by 
their situafaon m the structure of the distribution of power [or capital] 
whose possession commands access to the speohc prohts that are at stake m 
the held 

A held, m other words, is a system of social positions, structured internally 
m terms cf power relations "every hdd [is] the locus of power relationships 
However, whereas Marxists would trace all power relahons back to the 
"means of producfaon" — ^the economic held — ^Bourdieu argues that different 
fields can be quite autonomous, and that more complex soaehes wiU have larger 
numbers of qmte different helds For example, polihcs m modem soaehes 
has become professionalized and autonomous, with its own rules, and the 
way pohhcs operates, and the power it offers, cannot be seen as simply a 
funchon of economic processes Here, Bourdieu is obviously heavily influ- 
enced by Weber's anal)^is However, he adds the argument that power m 
different helds depends cmaally on quite diff^ent forms of capital 

Marx's great book. Capital, was entirely economic m focus Bourdieu, 
however, argues that there are three fundamental types of capital — economic, 
soaal, and cultural The hrst of these mvolves command over economic 
resources, and the second command over relahonships — networks of influ- 
ence and support people can tap mto by virtue of their soaal posifaon, 
whether through fa^y or, for example, bemg a graduate of Harvard It is the 
third, however, to which Bourdieu devoted by far the most attention and 
which IS associated with his most original contnbufaons to soaological theory 
Bourdieu eirgues that parents provide children with cultural capital He 
has analyzed m great det^ the way m which tastes, and perceptions of 
what IS beautiful or valuable, differ between different classes — and how the 
elite constantly distances itself from popular taste However, his most 
endurmg mterest has been m how cultural capital is translated mto advan- 
tages m educational terms Those from privileged homes have the atti- 

^®®Boiirdieu and Wacquant, p 97 

*®®Pierre Bourdieu, I« Other Words Essays Towards a R^exwe Sociology (Cambridge 
Pohty Press, 1990) p 141 

^®^Ibid , p 119 Bourdieu also identifies symbolic capital, which mtersects with these, and 
can subsume any of them See below p 138 

^^ee especially Pierre Bourdieu, Distmction A Social Critique cf the Judgement of Taste 
(London Routledge, 1984) 

’®See especially Pierre Bourdieu and Jean-Claude Passeron, The Inheritors French 
Students and Then Relation to Culture, trans R Nice (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
1979) (Published m France as Les Hcntiers, 1964) 
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tudes and knowledge— especially cultural knowledge— which make the 
educational system a comfoi table, famihai soit of place m which they can 
succeed easily The "formal equality" of competitive exammations encour- 
ages people to beheve that tliey succeed — or fail— by their own mdividual 
merit Hence, upper-middle-class students have no trouble m reconcilmg 
left-wmg views with their own piivileged position In fact, though, their 
position is the result of students' soaal oiigms takmg effect through "more 
secret channels The educational system can "ensuie the perpetuation of 
privilege by the mere operation of its own mternal logic 

Reproduction and Habitus Bourdieu's theory is one of class lepwduc- 
tion — of how one generation of an (econoimc) class ensures that it "repro- 
duces" itself and passes on its privileges to the next generation Renaud 
Sainsauheu, for example, describes reproducfaon theory as lUummatmg the 
"latent ideological functiorung of the educational apparatus which, despite 
its overtly democratic recruitment and the foimahzation of its rules, carries 
out m fact a social selecbon based on the cultural criteria of the donunant 
class "^^2 

Bourdieu argues tliat what is necessary for educational success is a 
whole set of "cultured" behavior It is this which caiiies you confidently 
through highei education, job mterviews, boardrooms, and the like The 
children of middle- and uppei -class famihes have learned this behavior, 
their workmg-class peers have not Consequently, the former are able to 
succeed withm the educational system, and then families can reproduce 
their class position from generation to generation m a legitimate and appar- 
ently "fair" way 

The legitimation of this cultural capital is crucial to its effectiveness 
as a source of power and success, and is discussed by Bourdieu m terms of 
symbolic violence defined as the '^violence winch is exeicised upon n social agent 
with Ins 01 liei complicity What this means is that people come to experi- 
ence systems of meanmg (culture) as legitimate, but there is a process of 
misunderstandmg or imsrecogration of what is really gomg on The lepro- 
duction of a group's position, and the struggle foi position m a "field" are 
experienced by all players — not only the losers — ^as bemg about something 
quite different the mculcation of objectively valuable ideas and activi- 
ties For example, m one of his more recent books, Bourdieu analyzes m 


’®°Ibid,p 68 
’®*Ibid,p 27 

^^9-415 1 Reproduchon," Revue Ftancaisc dc Socwlogie, 13, no 3 

tranc! Sociology Ruphne and Reimonl Suice 1968, 

trans P Umert (New York Columbia University Press, p 153 
j»BourdieuandWacquant,op at p 167 Italics onginil 
Sage, 1990r Bourdieu, Reproduction m Education, Society and Cultuie (London 
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FIGURE 3-4 Social origins of entrants to a major Grande Ecole 1952 and 
1982^35 


Father’s occupation 

% of entrants 1952-58 

% of entrants 1978-82 

Farmer 

21 

22 

Manual worker (unskilled) 

14 

07 

Skilled manual/artisans 

104 

05 

Senior civil servant 
(e g , diplomat, prefect)'^® 

go 

191 

Professional 

153 

14 7 

Mid-rank civil servant 

246 

11 0 

Businessman 

66 

81 

White collar/pnvate 
sector 

35 

1 0 


Source Table 28, Bourdieu La Noblesse (fEtat (Figures do not sum to 100% not all cate- 
gones are included ) 


detail the way m which students are recruited to the Grandes Ecoles which 
educate the French ehte, and soaalized into a "state nobilit}' Those 
who succeed in passing the highl)^ competitive exammations are drawn to 
a very high, and mdeed an mcreasmg degree, from professional and 
upper-class families (see Figure 3-4), and from a very few select high 
schools (lyc^es) 

In a chapter of Noblesse d'lEtat entitled "Misrecogmhon and symbolic 
^aolence," Bourdieu analyzes m detail the way students m higher education 
are categorized and labelled as "plodders" or as having flair, and how 
closely assoaated wth Iheir soaal ongms these verdicts turn out to be Yet 
the ivhole system claims, and is believed by those involved to be one of merito- 
cratic selection and semce to ttie state Professors and students share the 
convichon that the "brutal frankness" of the ivay their work is judged is the 
only appropriate ivay for members of an intellectual elite to communi- 
cate'^® and experience the judgements of ment as "objechve" descriptors 

At the same tune as elucidatmg the statistical link between academic 
success and social origin, Bourdieu emphasizes that there is nothing 
"mechamcal" about it It is the result of "innumerable acts of c\ aluation — 
and self-evaluahon," whereby students — and professors — bring into pln\ 
"scholar!} taxonomies — those mstruments for constructing ronlih " It is not 


'^''The institution is ENA — the Ecole Nationale d' \dniini*>triilion the m’lo- tr’i^ir 
ground of the top administrators and senior industrialists m laree .ind stite-ow ^ 

in France, and of mam politiaans 

'"*■1110 'prefects are central go\emment appomtei’s uho nin t! t s < i ' 

dcpirtments of France 

Pierre Bourdieu. La h- Ln'.i- i' i.' ' ii s 

Editions de Minuit 

^'Ib'd , r 5** 
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a question of some outside, deterministic force On the contrary, "All suc- 
cessful soaalization succeeds m makmg people accomplices m their own 
fates A key part of this process is the transformation of people's cultur- 
al habits or economic position mto "symbolic capital" which has legitimacy, 
and IS seen as somehow "real " Bourdieu argues that "s 3 nnbohc capital is 
nothmg more than economic or cultural capital which is acknowledged and 
recognized" and which then tends to "reinforce the power relations which 
constitute the structure of social space 

In elaboratmg his analysis of cultural capital, Bourdieu has developed 
the key concept of habitus Habitus can be defined as "a system of durably 
acquired schemes of perception, thought and action, engendered by objec- 
tive conditions, but tendmg to persist even after an alteration of those con- 
ditions Bourdieu sees the habitus as the key to reproduction because it 
IS what actually generates the regular, repeated practices which make up 
soQal hfe It is the "product of sooal conditionmgs"^®^ and so links actual 
behavior to the class structure ^04 

In The Inheritors, Bourdieu and his coauBior argue that a major reason 
for the rapid growth m higher education is that 

those fractions of the dominant class and middle rlass who are richest m eco- 
nomic capital (i e , mdustnal and commeraal employees, craftsmen and trades- 
men) have had to make greatly mcreased use of the educational system m order 
to ^ure theu soaal reproduction When class fractions who previously made 
ime use of the school system enter the race for araHpmir q ualifi cations, the 
effect IS to force the groups whose reproduction was mainly or exclusively 
acmwed through education to step up their mvestments so as to mamtam the 
re ahve scaraty of their qualifications and, consequently, their position m the 
class stocture [This] generates a general and continuous growth m the 
aemand for education and an inflation of academic qualifications ^ 

^ otiier words, changes m the economic substructure have repercus- 
sions or education because it is the mechanism for reproducing cdass advan." 


^^Ibid , p 69 Translation ours 
^“Bourdieu, In Other Words, p 135 

/Hhenfore wltii P 1^6 of the English edition of The 

the tern see P n s updating "epilogue " For Bourdieu's full explanation of 

Unive™'ty“ress ^ Nice (Cambndge Cambndge 

SSpSs-WpTJI? the individual actors' orientations 

also crucial difforonJ^ anables, as well as Mead's discussion of meaning, but there are 

A '•"to generates coherent actrZ^ behavrors 
conditions h is nni nn ^ poup or class and rooted m the latter's particular economic 

P««em variables) iKn 

personal activihe'r^e Ch^tosLerf^^' structure to repeated mter- 

^^^ourdKu, In Other Words, p 116 
2WBourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, p 86 
ourdicu and Passeron, The Inheritors, pp 77-78 
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tage Moreover, education is such a potent and effective mechanism pre- 
cisely because it does not simply mvolve leammg tedmical skills or acquir- 
ing knowledge There has to be the accompanying general "culture " 
Accordmg to reproduction theory, whenever ihere is a big mcrease m the 
numbers holdmg a quahhcation, the major losers are those who do not 
have the "soaal capital to extract the full )rield" from it ^ 

As noted above, Bourdieu differs from Marx m emphasizmg that insti- 
tutions of the "superstructure" are not simply determmed by economic 
organization What we have is the "relatively autonomous space of the held 
of cultural production"^®^ — ^and one whose autonomy is mcreasmg In the 
past, changes m the mode of production led to changes m the relations of 
production more quickly, he argues, but today "the education system 
depends less directly on the demands of the production system than on the demands 
of reproducing the family group The producers would actually like more 

control over the educational system than they now possess Currently, a 
quahhcation gives its holder r^hve freedom and autonomy, whereas the 
producers would like them to have the tedmical skills witihout this The 
educational system is an object of pohhcal struggle between the sellers and 
buyers of labor power The sellers (students, recent graduates, workers) 
want their education to be as generally applicable as possible, and they seek 
a high return on their educational capital The producers want to buy edu- 
cated labor cheaply and have an mterest m suppressmg the autonomy of 
the educational sjrstem 

As well as analyzmg the role of education m society as a whole, 
Bourdieu has also devoted a great deal of attention to the "mtemal" analy- 
sis of the umversihes There are two reasons for this first, his general insis- 
tence on the importance of "reflexive soaology" (discussed below), and sec- 
ondly, his more specific mterest m the ways conflicts take place m the 
academic held and m the broader "field of power" {champ de pouvon ) 
Bourdieu's first work was as a social anthropologist, conducting fieldwork 
m Algeria and m his own home region He continues to collect and analyze 
much of his own data and the umversity provides a rich source of anthro- 
pological data 


2“lbid,p 90 

^Bourdieu and Wacquant, op cit p 69 

^’Pierre Bourdieu and Luc Boltanski, "The Educahon System and the Economy Titles 
and Jobs," trans RNice, mC Lemert, Rupture and RctteTPaI,pp 141-51 Bourdieu's anah sis has 
strong parallels with Randall Collins' analyses of the "gatekeeping" role of education Sec 
below pp 165-66 

contrashng view is present by Bowles and Gintis in Schoolmg m Capitalist America 
The authors adopt a more conventionally Marxist perspectne, arguing that as part of the 
superstructure, educahon reflects capitalist industrj''s requirements for hierarchical!) orga- 
nized labor and for employees who obey rules and their "superiors ' 
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Reflexive Sociology and the Idea of "Practice" Although Bourdieu 
provides analyses of society at a "macro" level, and draws heavily on 
empirical and quantitative data, he is also extremely critical of soaology 
which presents itself as supposedly detached and entirely descriptive, 
based on a scientific model He is equally deeply opposed to those who see 
all theories as simply the product of an mdividual viewpomt— what he calls 
the "false radicahsm of the questionmg of science that is now proliferat- 
mg those who reduce saenhfic discourse to rhetorical strategies about a 
world Itself reduced to the status of a text Instead he rejects what he 
sees as a false dichotomy between "objectivism" and "subjectivism," and 
insists on the importance of a i^exive sociology, m which soaologists must, 
at ah times, conduct tiieu research with conscious attention to the effects of 
then own position, and in pai hculai then own set of "mtei nalized sti uctwes " 
Most people, most of the time, Bourdieu argues, take their social 
world and its way of lookmg at thmgs entirely for granted Soaologists 
are not free from this — ^for tiiem, too, perceptions and actions are shaped by 
a habitus and they must be aware of this Reflexive sociology requires 
them instead to examme, all the time, "the most essential bias the indi- 
vidual determinations inherent m the mtellectual position itself, m the 
scholarly gaze 


Bourdieu insists that human action and piactice must be understood in 
this way, as a dialecfacal process mvolvmg both the dispositions produced 
by the habitus and the objective conditions which mdividuals encounter in 
the fields where they operate In this part of his work, Bourdieu^s debts to 
Marxist thought are very apparent his concept of practice has direct paral- 
lels with the concept of praxis ^13 However, he also discusses exphatly the 
work of ethnomethodologists (see Chapter Five), whose ideas about the 
need to understand that everyday experiences are actually highly problem- 
atical, and about the value of "violatmg the scene," have obvious parallels 
wife Bourdieu's position Bourdieu sees the work of Garfmkel and other 
ethnomethodologists as very mterestmg but he stresses an essential differ- 
ence be^een himself and them They deal with umversal prmciples, he 
arpies ut s theory insists that the particular ways m which thmgs are 
taken for granted is a function of the particular held of action Underlying 

T stTuctuTed power relations, of which eth- 

nomefeodology loses sight 


^***Bourdieu and Wacquant, op cit p 246 

etw £ concept of doin— meaning that there is no 

u _ experienn of social reality the "obiecfave structures" and the 


tion betw een conrpA‘;^“;n^" do^fl-meanmg that there is no disjuro.- 

"internahzed strSrpJ^'V "objertive structures" and the 

(Cambndge Polity Pre3 l990)"‘'“*® especially Pierre Bourdieu, The Logic ofPrndice 


w j 

“'^Bourdieu and Wocquant, op at p 69 

- above p 89 See also the work of Habermas, pp 126-29 
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Smnmaiy Bourdieu's emphasis on the role of cultural "capital" may 
seem exaggerated to readers outside France However, the French educa- 
tional system is highly centralized and competitive Almost all members of 
the ehte went not to an "ordmary" university but to one of the Grande 
ficoles discussed above — small, selective, autonomous mshtutions speaal- 
izmg m, for example, engmeermg or preparation for a government career 
For a period m the late 1980s, both the French prime minister and the leader 
of die parhamentary opposition were graduates of the same class of the 
same selective institution This is not someihmg that would surpnse any- 
one m France The cultural processes which Bourdieu emphasizes thus are 
likely to be more important and more visible m France than m, for example, 
the Umted States, with its more open educational system They may 
nonetheless exist m the Umted States as well 

Even m France, however, there is empirical evidence that suggests 
that Bourdieu's argument may be overetated His own data show that even 
m the arts faculties, class reproduction is only partial many students are, m 
fact, from relatively less privileged homes In addition, analysis of French 
survey data by Robinson and Garmer^^^ suggests that educahon has not, m 
fact, become more important m "reproducmg" ownership of busmesses 
Fathers who are (large or small) owners of busmesses do not "convert" 
theu capital mto educational capital as a way of securmg their sons' posi- 
tions Conversely, education can, very strongly, assist sons of nonsuperviso- 
ry workers to move up to supervisory positions The authors also note how 
different women's life paths are from men's and conclude that if women 
perpetuate theu class position, it is not generally through education 
Ch^erall, it would seem, Bourdieu ovemtates his case for class reproduction, 
while bemg qmte correct about the mdependent influence that educational 
institutions can wield 

Conclusion 

Of all contemporary soaological theories, those which combme a con- 
flict perspective with social critique are the most clearly associated with 
arguments current outside acadeimc life, espeaally among the politically 
mvolved The pohtical importance of these theorists is consequently greater 

^^'*Robert V Robinson and Mannce A Gamier, "Class Reproduchon Among Men and 
Women m France Reproduction Theon' on Its Own Ground," American Journal of Sociologv, 91, 
no 2(1985),25&-S0 

^*^This may be a misleadmg conclusion The sur\ e} looked at women's current occupa- 
tions and related them to their families of ongm Howe\ er, m France, as elsew here, \\ omen's 
]obs are often of lower status than either their education or their husbands' jobs w ould suggest 
Comersely, women still acquire status through their husbands, and education ma\ be crucial 
as a waj of meeting a potential husband and/or becommg a "suitable" ife for a high-statuc 
male 
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than that of any other group we describe This is especially e\adent outside 
the United States, but it is also true nutfun it, as we can see from the follow- 
mg excerpt from the Port Huron Statement of Students for a Democratic 
Society, a central document of the student Ne^v Left of the 1960s We find 
echoes of Marx's economic analj^sis. Mills' condemnation of the power elite, 
critical theory's view that soaetj^ is "administered" and marapulated, and 
the concern of aU friese theories people's alienation in its statement 

We regard men as mfimtely preaous and possessed of unfulfilled capadbes 
for reason, freedom, and love We oppose the depersonalization fiiat 
reduces human bemgs to the status of thmgs We oppose, too, the doclnne 
of human mcompetence because it rests essentially on the modem fact flat 
men have been "competently" manipulated mto mcompetence . 

The American political system frustrates democracy by confusing flic 
mdiMdual atizen and consohdatmg the irresponsible power of mililarv 
and busmess mterests 

We should replace power rooted m possession, pmilege or arcumstance 
by power and umqueness rooted m love, reflectiveness, reason and creativi^’ 
As a social system ive seek the establishment of a democrac)’’ of indindual par- 
hapation The economic sphere would have [among its] prmaples 

that work should mvolve mcenhves worfluer than money or sumval . 

that the economic experience is so personally decisive that the mdindual 
must share m its full detemunahon 

Major soaal institutions should be generally organized witih the well being 
and dignity of men as the essential measure of success 


As we shall see in the next section, anal)dic conflict theory shares many 
of the gener^ orientations of the "critical'' conflict perspectives The behef m 
^ ideal society and the combination of analysis and moral outrage that the 
Port Huron Statement embodies are, however, as foreign to it as they are cen- 
tral to the work of the "aihcal" theorists we have just discussed 



PART TWO 

Conflict Theory and Analytic Sociology: 
The Legacy of Max Weber 


alf Dahrendorf, Lems Coser, and Randall Collins, the theorists discussed 

as "analytic" conflict theorists because they 
an ^ ^ Conflict perspective is central to the development of 

J 1 e, or scientific, sociology However, they are diff erent from 


Pori (Chicago SDS, 1969) The 
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cntical ttieonsts m three important respects First, whereas critical theorists 
see soaal saence as mtrmsicalLy a part of pohhcal action and deny that fact 
and value can or should be separated, anal 5 rtic theorists consider such a 
separation to be essential They argue that it may be difficult or impossible 
for analysts, particularly those concerned with human society, to frame 
their hypotheses independently of their own opimons and concerns 
Nonetheless, those h 3 ^otheses have implications that can be observed and 
tested objectively with empirical measures It follows that ideas are not 
automatically distortions of reality just because tihey are also the products 
of particular social circumstances or tend to favor the mterests of a particu- 
lar social group 

Second, anal 3 rtic conflict theorists do not analyze all societies as strati- 
fied along a smgle dimension, with a rulmg group opposed to the masses 
Analjrhc theorists would agree that some soaehes are of this type Yet they 
beheve that many others have far more complex power and status distnbu- 
hons and mterlockmg patterns of stratification, which do not line up neatly 
This IS true, they beheve, because there is a number of different sources of 
power and position m soaety, and one particular set of mshtuhons, such as 
that based on property, is not always paramoimt 

Thud, the analytic theorists do not contrast the present with a rational 
or conflict-free ideal for the simple reason that they do not beheve m one 
On the contrary, they emphasize that conflict and its roots are permanent 
and that conflicts of mterest are mevitable 

In all these respects, modem analytic theorists share Max Weber's 
approach, just as Marx was the primary influence on the critical approach 
Weber beheved m the vital importance of objective soaal saence As we 
saw earher, he developed a typology of "class, status, and party" as impor- 
tant influences on people's hves, as opposed to Marx's emphasis on proper- 
ty classes alone Furthermore, Weber considered that the conflicts these 
generate are permanent features of human society, and he saw modem 
society tendmg not toward a communist utopia but toward a bureauaahc 
soaety inimical to human freedom This is not to say, however, that either 
he or the analytic conflict theorists he influenced are mdifferent to pohtical 
action In general, conflict theory appeals to soaologists who hold strong 
political views, and a number of modem analytic theorists have been very 
mvolved m politics and soaal pohcy, often m direct opposition to the ideas 
of cnhcal and Marxist theoiy 


RALF DAHRENDORF 

Ralf Dahrendorf (b 1929) has for many years been widely known and 
respected m both Europe and North America As a teenager m Nazi 
Germany, he was sent to a concentration camp for his membership m a 
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high-school group opposing the state, and he has continued to be deeply 
involved m pohhcal affairs He has been a Free Democratic member of the 
Baden-Wurttemberg Landtag (Regional Parliament) and the West German 
Bundestag (Parliament) As a member of liie Commission of the European 
Commumties, he has been responsible for external relations and for educa- 
tion, saence, and research 

Dahrendorf has worked as an academic m Germany, Great Britam, 
and the Umted States From 1974 to 1984 he was director of the London 
School of Econoimcs, one of the most prestigious British institutions of 
higher education In 1984, he returned to Germany for a while, as professor 
of sociology at the Umversity of Constance He is now m England once 
agam, as warden of St Anthony's College, Oxford Umversity, and sits in 
the British House of Lords, as a life peer. Lord Dahrendorf 

Dahrendorf's work on conflict reveals two major concerns The first is 
with what he himself describes as "theories of soaety,"2i8 that is, with set- 
tmg out the general prmciples of social explanation Here, Dahrendorf 
stresses the primacy of power and the consequent mevitability of conflict 
Like Marx, his second concern is with the determinants of active conflict — 
the ways social institutions systematically generate groups with conflicting 
mterests and the circumstances m which such groups will become orga- 
nized and active 


Power, Conflict, and Social Explanation 

There is, Dahrendorf argues, an inherent tendency to conflict in soci" 
ety Those groups with power will pursue their interests, and those with- 
out power will pursue theirs The mterests of the two are necessarily dif- 
erent Sooner or later, he argues — and m some systems the powerful may 
e vety thoroughly entrenched — ^the balance between power and opposi- 
tion shifts, and society changes Thus, conflict is "the great creative force of 
human history "219 ° 


Power Accordmg to Dahrendorf's theory of society, the distribution 
of power is the crucial determmant of social structure His defmition of 
power is e er s the probability that one actor withm a social relation- 
s ip will be in a position to carry out his own will despite resistance. 


of Its membere°«f chamber of the Bnteh Parhament Although many 

most of the mncf irh ^ (because fljey have mhented peerages), others — ^including 

the Sso oS gmentlly become bfe peers and at »> 

use ot Lords but most life peers are emment mdmduals from nonpohtical walks of hfe 
Dahrendorf, Ess/iys, pp vi-vm 

in Tnnn Mastml Rdalms md the MitiMl ammanV 

Pn~." ioS) p 17 * '^"'’Ulmc Memorial Lechro (Liverpool Liverpool UmveraV 
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regardless of the basis on which this probabihty rests In this view, the 
essence of power is the control of sanctions, winch enables those who pos- 
sess power to give orders and obtain what they want from the powerless 
Ho^vever, people dislike submission Therefore, Dahrendorf argues, there is 
ineiitably a conflict of mterest and an impetus for the powerless to conflict 
iMth the powerful, the former m pursmt of power, the latter m defense of it 
Power is a 'Tasting source of friction 

This essentially coerave view of power, which is common to most 
conflict theorists, is very different from that of funchonahsm ^ As we have 
seen. Parsons beheves that power is embodied m pohbcal mshtubons that 
solve the "fimcbonal imperabve" of goal attainment^ The abihty power 
bestows to get what one wants at others' expense he regards as a "second- 
arj’’ and derived" phenomenon Dahrendorf s view is tiie opposite Power is 
necessar}’’ if large organizabons are to achieve their goals, and at bmes, 
such as m a defensive war, the powerful may carry out very clearly the 
common aims of a group However, what Parsons considers Ihe secondary 
aspect of power, D^endorf consideis primary flie powerful are not grant- 
ed power by the commimity to carry out some "common will," but grasp 
and use that power for ttieir own ends 

Dahrendorf does not see the struggle for power as the sum of soaal 
life, hoivever Weber's (and Dahrendorf's) defimbon of power mcludes 
actors "within a soaal relabonship," that is, m situabons where other peo- 
ple's actions matter- But there are also times when people are free to do 
w’^hat they like i\ithout otiier people mattering at all In his recent lectures 
on the current pohbcal situabon m ihe West, Dahrendorf has discussed the 
factors tiiat endow*^ soaebes wnth more or less "hbert}"" m this sense — ^with 
w'hat has been called "negabve freedom hi Amenca, for example, you 
are "at hber^'^" to move from one aty to another without anyone's permis- 
sion hi Qima you are not, and w^hether you get tiie reqmsite permission 
and papers largely depends on your owm "powder" and influence 


— °Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society (Stanford, Calif 
Uni\ ersitj* of Stanford Press), p 166, quotahon from Max Weber, Tlie Theory of Socnl and 
Economic Organisation (Stanford, Calif Stanford Uni\ ersitj Press, 1959) 

“'Dahrendorf, Essays, p 13S 

^^^This new also differs from that of rahonal choice theor\ , w hich is that pow er i** rix>l- 
ed in the exchange of scarce and \ aluable resources 
~'See Chapter Tw o 

“’Ralt Dahrendorf, The Neze Ubertv (London Routledgc and Kcgan Paul, Po.^ cr 
and libertj are not, of course, entireh distinct concepts Some of the most interotini; di<ai»- 
sions of the two concepts are Brian Barrj, ed , Poiicr ai a PoUtu il Tl lO’y Ew » 
Ptrsf’tLtizt* (\‘ew lork \Vile\, 1976), Stephen Lukes, Pczur -I R'du / \ ic . (london 
Macmillan 1®7-1), Isaiah Berlin, Fpi/rEssiy^cnLr'crfv (London Oxford LnwerM'^ Pre<«- 1‘ 
Fnednch \ on H?\ ek, T/ c Ciw^'i/iifraH Lif r/v (Chicago Henn Regnerx Comr’nx l‘'’’2i 
lohn Rawls, ATI coryo^Ju'-t.ci (Oxford Oxford Lnixorsitx Pre^*- 1^72) 
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Norms Like other conflict theorists, Dahrendorf argues that soaetal 
norms do not define or emerge from social consensus Conflict llieory, he 
argues, perceives, unlike functionalism, that norms "are established and 
mamtamed by power, and their substance may well be explamed m 
terms of mterests of tihe powerful This may be seen from the fact that 
norms are backed by sanctions Vivid examples of what Dahrendorf means 
can be fotmd m Chma, where dissidents still risk prison or labor camp, or m 
the pre-avil rights South, where so-called "uppity" blacks or nonconform- 
mg whites could lose their livelihoods or even their fives In turn, sanctions 
mvolve the control and use of power, particularly the power of law and 
punishment ^ "In the last analysis, established norms are nothmg but rul- 
mg norms," he suggests 


Social Stratification Dahrendorf clearly distmguishes between two 
facts first, that positions and jobs are different and demand different skills, 
and second, that different jobs are treated as "superior" or "inferior^' to one 
another There are both "social differentiation of positions and social strati- 
fication based on reputation and wealth and expressed m a rank order of 
social status Soaal stratification is what makes col le ge presidents more 
generally respected than bus drivers and lies behmd claims that teachers 
ought" to be paid more than mamtenance men 

Stratification, Dahrendorf argues, is caused by norms, which catego- 
rize some things as desirable and others as not In every group, norms 
defirung how people should behave entail discmnination against those who 
do not comply Durmg the Vietnam War, for example, those who support- 
ed the war were ostracized on some campuses, those who opposed it on 
o&ers In some adolescent groups, drug use and cnmmal behavior may be 
e norm, while m others drug use is viewed as a sign of personal weak- 
ness Moreover, every soaety has general norms, which define certam cha^ 
acteristics as good (such as bemg an aristocrat or havmg more education 
an average) and which therefore entail discmnination against those who 
o not or ca^ot conform These norms, Dahrendorf argues, are the basis of 
social stotification, and they themselves are derived from and upheld by 
power Once agam, therefore, power is the central concept 

ims is a very different explanation from that of functionalists, who 
rgue that social stratification derives from soaety's need to attract talented 
people mto important positions The two may not be as totally irreconcil- 

however Dahrendorf does not explain how a 
group becomes powerful in the first place, but this will surely often 


^Dahrendorf, Essflys, p 140 

“®Ibid,p 141 
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depend, at least m part, on its offering skills and a type of social order that 
people value Not all successful ruling groups are nuhtary invaders' It is 
precisely the existence of a relationship betiveen power and general soaal 
values that funchonahsm addresses Similarly, economics' statement that 
mcome differentials are a result of the market value of skills^^ has given 
nse to theories of stratification linkup success with provision of scarce ser- 
vices However, a group that gams a hold on power m this way will 
almost certainly stnve to mamtam and take advantage of its position, con- 
vmce everyone of its legitimacy and importance, and prevent competition 
from groups with different potential power bases — and Dahrendorf's 
approach is far better suited than functionalism's to analyzmg this process 

The Determinants of Conflict: A Theory of Conflict Groups 

In his best-known work. Class and Class Conflict tn Industrial Society, 
Dahrendorf addresses the question of when mequahties and confhctmg 
mterests will actually produce confhcts His central argument is that soaal 
conflicts will take place, systematically, among groups that differ m the 
authority they enjoy over others By authonty, Dahrendorf (agam foUowmg 
Weber) means the sort of power that is atta^ed to a soaal role or position 
that is legitimate m the sense of bemg defined and dehmited by social 
norms, and that is backed by sanctions up to (and no further ihan) these 
hmits A umversity, for example, has the authonty to charge you for your 
courses, board, and lodging, but not to take all your money A mugger has 
the power to do just that— but no authority at all to do so 

Dahrendorf's position is that the stable and recurrent patterns of insti- 
tutional authonty systematically give nse to soaal conflict between ihose 
who have some degree of authonty and those who have none hi a depar- 
ture from conventional "economic" usage, Dahrendorf labels these groups 
classes He wntes that "the term 'class' signifies conflict groups that are gen- 
erated by the diff^enhal distnbution of authonty m imperatively co-ordi- 
nated associations,"^^ that is, oiganizations in which oiders aie given and taken 

Dahrendorf's theory thus imphes that authority is dichotomous you 
have it or you do not, and your mterests are formed accordmgly Critics 
have suggested that whether you have more or less authority may be 


good discussion of differing theories of pay inequalities can be found in Henr}’ 
Phelps BrowTi, The Inequality of Pay (Oxford OxfoM Uru\ ersity Press, 1977) See also the 
renew by H A Turner, Tunes Ht^ier Education Supplement, JarAiary 6,1978 Janet Chafetz S}ti- 
thesizes alternative theories in her analysis of gender-linked pay inequalities Sec belou 
pp 169-72 

^^"We shall meet this approach when ive discuss rational choice thcon , and it is also 
embodied m Schumpeter's argument that innovahons bring neiv groups to pow er See the ear- 
lier sechon on "Intellectual Roots " Schumpeter was, in fact, pnmanh an economist 
^'Dahrendorf, Class and Qass Conflict, p 204 
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equally important and thus that conflict may form around other group- 
mgs But Dahrendorf affirms, with Marx, that conflict mvolves only two 
sides On the oiher hand, all "classes" do not engage m active conflicts all 
the time Dahrendorf therefore attempts to explam when people will actu- 
ally mobilize 


The Mobilization of Classes The sh uctuial requirements for people 
to form active "interest groups" are "technical," "political," and 
"social Technically, Dahrendorf argues, a group requires a founder 
and a charter or ideology to become active Politically, the more hberal die 
state, the more likely is the mobilization for active conflict, the more total- 
itarian the state, the less likely Fmally, three social factors are important 
Group formation is more likely first, if potenhal members are fairly well- 
concentrated geographically, second, if they can commumcate easily (as 
modem commuiucations technology makes it easier for them to do), and 
third, if people who stand m die same relation to autiiority are recruited 
m similar ways and come, for example, from the same type of famihes or 
educational organizations 

The most important psychological requirements are, of course, that 
mdividuals identify with the mterests associated with tiieir position and 
that these mterests seem important and "real" to them Dahrendorf dis- 
agrees W 1 & Marxes argument that people's class positions (m either the 
property or the "authority" sense) determme the whole of their soaal life 
and behavior, but he does beheve class mterests will be more "real" to peo- 
ple who also share a culture He also suggests that people are less likely to 
identify with then class's mterests and to mobilize, the larger the number of 
assoaations to which they belong ^3^ Fmally, the greater people's personal 
chances of leavmg their class — ^m other words, the greater the degree of 
^^^^S^^erahonal mobihty"235_the less likely they are to identify actively 


Dahrendorf s "structural" arguments are fairly convmcmg, although he 
pajre surpnsmgly litde attention to force He tends to emphasize that if con- 
ct K not to become explosive, there must be some degree of mobility and 
treedom to express opposition But as tyranmes throughout history have 
show^ a suf&aent degree of force can suppress conflict very effectively 

uahrendorf s discussion of the "psychological" requirements for class 
acbon is less satisfactory Espeaally m premdustnal soaebes, the poor have 
0 en s are a ture, led hves confined to the immediate commumty/ had 
tew opportumbes for advancement, and yet accepted the existing order of 


“Ibid,pp 184^3 

^Ibid,pp 178-93 
^Ibid,p 191 
^Ibid,p 220 
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things almost without question Thus, Dahrendorf fails to explam satisfac- 
torily how attitudes of opposition ongmate 

Chafetz and Dworlm had similarly mixed success m explaining the 
rise of women's movements usmg Dahrendorf's perspechve The appear- 
ance and size of "amehorative" movements, concerned simply with legal 
and educational reforms, can be related very clearly to the breakdown of 
geographical barriers and to ease of commumcation — Dahrendorf's struc- 
ture requirements What the authors call "second-wave" movements, how- 
ever — such as U S femmism — challenge gender roles directly and are high- 
ly ideological Chafetz and Dworkm are correspondmgly less successful in 
explammg why such femimst ideologies have emerged more or less strong- 
ly m different mdustnahzed countries 

The Violence and Intensity of Conflict Dahrendorf also discusses at 
considerable length what affects the mtensity and violence of class conflict 
when it occurs He defmes violence as "a matter of the weapons that are cho- 
sen" and intensity as the "energy expenditure and degree of mvolvement of 
conflicting parties 

Dahrendorf argues that there is one preemment factor affecting the 
degree of violence llus is how far conflict is institutionalized, with mutual- 
ly accepted "rules of the game", "those who have agreed to carry on their 
disagreements by means of discussion do not usually engage in physical 
violence For example, the days of extreme violence m strike breaking 
and picketing m America predate the general acceptance of unions 

Dahrendorf also identifies three important factors influencing the 
mtensity of a conflict Of these, the first (whicli he also considers to be the 
most important^^) is the degree to which those who are m positions of sub- 
jection m one association are m the same position m their other associations 
The second and parallel factor is the degree to which authority in an organi- 
zation IS held by people who are also "on top" in other respects — in 
Dahrendorf's terms whether positions are "plurahst" or "superimposed " 
Thus, if the managers of firms are also the oi\Tiers and if the\ also use their 
wealth and position to control pohtics, one can expect particular!) intense 
industrial conflicts 

Dahrendorf's third argument is that the greater the mobiliU betueen 
positions, the less intense the conflict will be This is true not only w hen 
mdividuals tliemselves can move, but also when their children are mobile 
Tins IS partly because mobility makes it less likely that a class w ill have a 

“’•'Janet Sall/man Chafcl? and Anthonj Gar\ Duorkin /Ii '* I' 

nti nl> III World and Hi»tonail Pi r«/ii i Im (ToUm n, N J Row min .••nd Ml.’nlu Ji! 1 ' 

^’"Ibid.pp 211-12 
-"'Ihid , p 228 

-'•ibid ,p 214 p 317 ScoaKollu*di'<u*»u>nofIUau Ns•rlv•un!•^• t' ' J 
b . his concept of consolidation in Chapter Sex on 
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common culture and partly because people are less mclmed to attack a class 
their children may one day jom On tiie other hand, if there is little or no 
mobihty, the struggle becomes more mtense 

Dahrendorf s theory allows one to pmpomt potenhal areas of conflict 
withm any given organization As we have seen, however, it does not give 
enough attention to the role of brute force Nor does it help us much m pre- 
dictmg which organizations (of the many m which people give or receive 
orders) are more likely to experience open conflict One simple reason for 
the latter problem is that Dahrendorf does not discuss how important a 
given inshtuhon is to someone's life In a society of "superimposed" posi- 
tions, there is almost certam to be one major source of power and authonty 
from which the others follow When conflicts m totalitarian countries do 
break through, they center on the party's power and control of the state In 
Western soaehes, smce both the state and one's place of work are very 
important institutions, they are bodi far more likely to generate active con- 
flict than an athletic or church soaal club Dahrendorf's own discussion 
does, m fact, pay most attenhon to mdustnal enterprises and the state 


Conflict in Industry Durmg the last hundred years, there have been 
mcreasmg numbers of "jomt stock" compames, in which ownership by 
shareholders is divorced from management control As we have seen, mod- 
em Marxist soaologists generally argue that the change is not very impor- 
tant, smce ihe firms still represent and are run m the mterests of the owners 
Other writers, such as Bumham,^^ beheve that it signifies a far-reachmg 
change m social structure and the roote of power 

Dahrendorf argues that his approach demonstrates both what has 
really changed and what has not He suggests fliat because runeteenth-cen- 
tury managers and owners were generally the same people, Marx mistak- 
enly ascribed to property differences a conflict that actually centered on 
authonty, although it was mtensihed by the "superimposihon" of mdustn- 
al authonty, wealth, and political influence Today, he continues, mdus- 
trial conflict will be less mtense both because ownership and control are 
separate and because of mdustry's "institutional isolation"242 (which means 
mat one's position m mdustry has less to do with the rest of one's life than 
before) At the same time, the split m authonty and the conflicts of ihterest 
It generates remam Arguments that the divide between workers and man- 
agement has blurred are qmte mistaken 

Aiw relevance to Dahrendorf's argument is The 

Affluent Worker in the Class Structure^^ This mtensive survey of affluent 


2^ines Bunto, The Mamgenal Revolution (London Putnam, 1942) 

Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict, p 136 
^“Ibid,p 267 

Afflue^wtSr^n Frank Bechhofer, and Jennifer Platt, 

niggle (Cambridge Cambridge Umversity Press, 1969) 
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British mdustnal workers was largely aimed at determirung whetiier iiiere 
had been a breakdown of the old soaal division between the "workmg" 
and the "middle" classes The results cast doubt on the degree to which 
mdustry is, as Dahrendorf suggests, "institutionally isolated " The workers' 
family-centered social life, for example, remained quite separate from that 
of white-collar families However, although union organization was 
stronger m titiese plants than m many much less wealthy areas, these work- 
ers were only rarely committed to tiie "muon movement" as a national 
"workmg-class" force, mstead they were extremely mvolved m union 
affairs at the level of the workplace Only 8 percent attended umon 
branch meetings often enough to vote regularly m branch elections, but 83 
percent voted regularly for their shop stewards In other words, they were 
closely mvolved m umon organization at the level where they were given 
orders directly and where they grouped together, to face and face down the 
managers who gave them, but not m questions of umon and econoimc poli- 
cy or "class" politics at the national level 

Conflict and the State Dahrendorf argues that m the state, as m 
mdustry, the cruaal hnes of conflict are between those who give and those 
who receive orders The state is the most powerful association m society, 
and the "ruhng class" is, m a sense, the ehte group that holds the positions 
at the top of the state hierarchy But the rulmg class is not composed solely 
of this group The bureaucracy, too, belongs to a cham of command, and 
this command of authonty makes it part of the rulmg class, even though it 
does not define the concerns and objectives of a bureaucratic state 
Dahrendorf's argument helps explam the enormous stability of such 
bureaucratic states as Byzantium and the Egypt of the Pharaohs The larger 
the authonty-beaimg class, the larger the group that will marshal! against 
any threat to it from an organized conflict group of subordmates 

Dahrendorf's argument also implies that the state and bureaucracy are 
together a separate institution, not simply a reflection of other social group- 
mgs, and that other powerful social groups will necessarily oppose the 
state's authonty and try to influence it and restnct its control over them 
Thus, m Washington, a buildmg boom transformed the downtown area 
durmg the 1970s and 1980s The new offices house fliousands of registered 
lobbyists, as well as law firms that are eiqiandmg m response to more and 
more regulatory legislation In Dahrendorf's own recent analyses of Bntish 
pohtics,^ he argues that "clearly there is today a conflict between govem- 


^Ib«i,pp 168-69 

also enabled one of the audiors (to her own great satisfaction) to predict correctly 
during the 1970s power struggles m China that tiie bureaucrats, who favored stabilit}' and 
industnalizahon, would defeat the radicals, who favored "continuous revolution," Red Guard 
iconoclasm, and extreme egahtananism 

2'*®Dahrendorf, The New hberty and Conflict and Contract 
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ment and mdustry"^^^ m which the trade unions are the most visible pro- 
tagomsts but which also mvolves the giant compames 

A number of modern commentators echo Dahrendorf when they 
write that growmg government activity will have consequences for the 
range and mtensity of political conflict For example, Christopher DeMuth, 
a faculty member at Harvard's Kennedy School of Government who fo^ 
merly worked for Conrail, discussed m The Wall Sheet Journal the behavior 
of the Greyhound bus company He descnbed how Greyhound lobbied vig- 
orously agamst the federal subsidies given to passenger trams, with whiA 
title buses must compete, while it attempted with equal vigor to stop the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from allowing new bus companies to 
start competing with Greyhound and tried to prevent any general deregula- 
tion of bus transport DeMuth argues, "There is no reason to expect 
Greyhound or any other company to compete m the economic marketplace 
while abstainmg from the pohtical marketplace [when the government 
mvolvement] becomes sufficiently large, it alters fundamentally the 
nature of competition m the private part [of the economy] — ^mcreasmg the 
relative importance of political as opposed to econonuc competition 

Summary 

Dahrendorf provides an lUummatmg account of the close and perma- 
nent relationship between power, or authority, and conflict He also pre- 
sents a concrete theory of conflict group formation, which provides a good 
starting pomt for explainmg people's objectives and identifymg potential 
confrontations He describes a number of the important factors that either 
create mobihzed conflict groups and mtense conflicts or, correspondingly# 
tend to reduce social conflict However, his theory of conflict group mobi- 
ization fails to explam what makes people aware of tiiemselves as a group 
with common interests and common grievances This crucial shift from 
what Marx characterizes as a class "m itself" to a class "for itseh" occupies 
most cor^ict theorists,^^^ and it is also addressed by the rational choice per- 
spective No one theorist provides a fully satisfactory answer, probably 
involved macro, psychological and soaological variables are 

Dahrendorf also fails to specify precisely which institutions m a soci- 
ety will be the ones m which conflict will actually occur This makes it diffr 


Conflict and Contiact, p 14 

lotmml “* ““ Martalplace," The SUeH 

'Sec below pp 329-30 and p 339 
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cult to "test" his basic proposition about conflict formation Nevertheless, 
his general perspective has proven lUuminatmg enough to suggest that the 
polarization which Dahrendorf identifies between those with and without 
authority is at least one important source of social conflict 


LEWIS COSER 

Like many other conflict theonsts, Lewis Coser (b 1913) combines a distm- 
guished acadenuc career witii a strong mterest and mvolvement m social 
pohcy and pohhcs He was bom m Berhn mto a Jewish family of bankers, 
agamst whom he reacted strongly Because of his mvolvement wifli the 
sociahst student movement, he left Germany when Hitler came to power 
There followed some miserable years m Pans, where, without a work per- 
mit, Coser survived at just above starvation level However, enrollment at 
the Sorbonne^^ was free, and Coser studied comparative hterature He pro- 
posed a dissertation topic comparmg nmeteenth-century French, Enghsh, 
and German novels m terms of their countries' different social stmctures 
"This IS sociology, not comparative literature," a horrified professor 
exclaimed So, Coser explains, "I switched to soaology and have been stuck 
with It ever smce 

On the outbreak of war, Coser was mtemed as an enemy alien 
Aided by a local sociahst mayor, he managed to get a visa as a pohtLcal 
refugee, and reached New York via Spam and Portugal ^ After the war, he 
taught at the Umversity of Chicago for a while, before eammg a Ph D at 
Columbia He spent nearly twenty years at Brandeis Umversity, and from 
1968 to 1988 he was distinguished professor of sociology at the State 
Umversity of New York (SUNY) at Stony Brook Smce retirement m 1988, 
he has been professor emeritus of soaology at SUNY at Stony Brook and 
adjunct professor of soaology at Boston College 

Coser remains a socialist, though no longer a Marxist His writmgs 
have always reflected his concern with pohhcs and the links between ideas 
and the nature of society With Irvmg Howe he foimded Dissent "durmg 
the darkest years of the McCarthy mghtmare, to dissent from the mtoler- 
ance and cowardice of so many mtellectual spokespersons that marked this 


^^Umversity of Pans 

^Lewis A Coser, "Notes on a Double Career," m Matilda White Riley, ed , Sociological 
Uves, Vol 2 Social Change and the Life Course, Amencan Soaological Assoaation Presidential 
Senes (Newbury Park, Calif Sage, 1988) 

^Fortunately the camp was m the Vichy zone, which was run by a collaborationist 
French regime after flie defeat of France by Germany, rather than in die part of France occu- 
pied direcdy by the Germans 

^On amval he visited the Intemabonal Relief Committee The young woman handling 
his case. Rose Laub, herself a refugee, was to become his wife and fellow sociologist 
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dismal episode Coser has also contributed frequently to other senous 
nonspeciahzed journals, such as Partisan Review and Commentary, and is 
coauthor of a history of the American Communist Party dedicated to 
Milovan Djilas 

Some of Coser's more recent work is about "greedy institutions" that 
demand total mvolvement from then members Coser says that m the face 
of recent "mdiscrimmate" condemnations of the "differentiated, segmented 
and 'ahenated' character of modem hfe,"^^ he felt bound to pomt out the 
threat to human freedom inherent m total mvolvement "I wish it to be 
clearly understood," he writes, "that I consider it essential that an open 
society be preserved above all 

Of the modem theorists discussed m this chapter, Coser is the closest 
to Simmel He is the most concerned with the "web of conflict," or the 
cross-cuttmg allegiances that can both bmd a society together and generate 
stmggles and confrontations Indeed, Coser's major book on conflict theory, 
The Functions of Social Conflict, is an exposition and development of 
Simmel's own rather fragmented insights Coser emphasizes that conflict, 
although very important, is only one ade of social life and no more "funda- 
mental" than consensus 

Coser's contributions to conflict theory are also dis tinctive m two 
other respects First, he discusses social conflict as a result of factors other 
than opposmg "group mterests " Second, he is concerned with the conse- 
cjuences of conflict As we have seen, Dahrendorf's major concern is with the 
origins of conflict, which, he argues, then creates social change Coser has 
less to say about the mstitutional roots of conflict, but he distmguishes 
among its different possible consequences, which mclude greater social sta- 
bihty as well as change His discussion of the conditions under which con- 
flict IS likely to be divisive or cohesive adds considerably to Dahrendorf's 
analysis of conflict's characteristics 


The Origins of Sociai Conflict 

In his discussion of the origins of conflict, Coser pays far more atten- 
tion than do most conflict theorists to the role played by people's 

^^Coser, Notes on a Double Career, p 69 

assistance of Julius Jacobson, The Atnerjcon 

Free Pres^l 974 )^p^l 7 InsUtuUons Patterns of Undivided Commitments (New York The 
^Ibid,p 18 

^Coser, m Fumlwm tfScml Cbn/Iici (New York llw Ree Press, 1956) 

1967), p 139 ' '* Continuities in the Study of Social Conflict (New York The Free Ptess, 
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emotions He agrees with Simmel that there are aggressive or hostile 
"impulses" m people, and he emphasizes that m dose and mtimate rela- 
tionships both love and hatred are present Qose proximity, he pomts out, 
means that there are also ample opportunities for resentment to develop, 
hence, conflict and disagreement are mtegral parts of people's relation- 
ships, not necessarily signs of instabihty and breakup 

At the same tune, Coser argues, the forms that hoshhty and conflict take 
and their relative frequency m different situations have to be explained m 
terms of social institutions and social roles A good example of what Coser 
means is the difierences among countnes m how much children fight with 
then parents This is the sort of "dose" relationship m which some resent- 
ments are mevitable. However, there are also mtercultural variations m the 
father's authority, whether the children have fmancial mdependence, 
whether the steps by which children assume well-defined adult roles are 
dearly laid down, and whether other family members provide practical and 
emotional support outside the nudear family Coser's own work addresses 
ihe ivay such "structural" factors mteract with people's underl 5 nng emotions 
Coser defines two basic types of conflict "realistic" and "nonreahs- 
tic In realistic conflict, people or groups are simply usmg conflict as the 
most effective way of gettmg what they want, if they could get what they 
wanted without a fight, they would give up the conflict immediately 
Coser's mdmation is to see most kmds of soad conflid as essentially "real- 
istic" or rational — eiqphcable m institutional terms Thus, m the Los Angeles 
Watts not of August 1965, Coser saw somethmg other than the "insensate 
rage of destruction" descnbed by the offiaal McCone report The path of 
the not, he pomted out, led straigjit to Qty Hall, the not was a way of get- 
tmg the authonties' attention Similarly, the Luddite madune smashers of 
the early nmeteenth century were highly selective m then targets, they 
were, Coser argues, engagmg m "collective bargainmg by not" at a time 
when more organized umon channels were outlawed 

Conflicts of this type are essentially the same as those that other con- 
flict theorists analyze m terms of "self-mterest " However, Coser argues, 
there are also nonrealistic conflicts, in which the conflict is the end m itself, 

< whether or not this is admitted Nonreahstic conflict serves as a way of 
releasmg tension or aflummg one's identity, and it embodies hostihties that 
actually denve from other sources Blammg everythmg on a scapegoat is a 


^The arguments of Tlie Functions of Social Conflict are presented m the form of sixteen 
separate proposihons Coser's discussion of the origins of conflict can be found under proposi- 
hons3,4,5,and8 

“-Ibid,pp 48-55 

■®Le\\Ts Coser, "Internal Violence as a Mechanism for Conflict Resolution ” Paper pre- 
sented to the Sixfli World Congress of Soaolog\', E\ lan, France, 1966 repnnted in Coiitimiitic^, 
PP 93-110 See also Lewis Coser, "Some Soaal Functions of Violence," Tlic Annal-, 364 (March 
1966), repnnted m Continiiities, pp 73-92 
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classic example So are cases where sacked employees react by holdmg fel- 
low workers hostage at gunpomt or even murdermg their boss ^ Often, of 
course, a conflict contains both realistic and nonreahshc examples 

The Consequences and Functions of Conflict 

In his analysis of the results of soaal conflict, Coser argues that con- 
flict often leads to change For example, it can stimulate innovation^ or, 
espeaally m war, mcrease centralization For the most part, however, 
Coser concentrates on conflict's role m mamtainmg group cohesion This is, 
of course, the subject that most concerns functionalists However, Coser is a 
"funchonahst" orily m the sense of sharmg this mterest He does not imply 
that it IS necessarily desirable for a group to survive and remam cohesive or 
that conflict occurs because it may be functional for the group He sees cohe- 
sion as only one of conflict's possible results 

In this context, Coser distmguishes between conflicts that are external 
and conflicts that are mtemal to a group Bofli types, he argues, can define 

a group, estabhsh its idenhty, and mamtam its stabihty and mcrease its 
cohesion 


External Conflict In his most unqualified statement about tiie rela- 
honship between conflict and cohesion, Coser argues titiat external conflict 
IS essential m establishing a group's identity In this he is foUowmg not 
only Simmel but also Marx, who felt that only conflict makes a class self- 
aware Coser states, with Simmel, that "conflict sets boundaries between 
groups withm a social system by strengthenmg group consaousness and 
awareness of separateness, thus establishmg the identity of groups within 
e system However, he also distmguishes expressly between hostile 
sen^ents and actual conflict,^® and we would suggest that it is hostile 
sen ®^ts, rather than actual conflict, that are essential to group forma- 
on A religious group or utopian agricultural settlement of the type com- 

wertTo^^cT^^^ 


265 c_- inadents Example provided by Anne J Kanour 

See especially Coser, Functms, propositions 9, 13, i and 16 

the forces ena)uragS*]^vatio^bLa^*^^^ employers and imions over wages was one of 
labor-savine technola^v fhaf ' geve employers a strong mcentive to develop 

Conflict economy's^oduch^ty Lewis Coser, "Soaal 

cd in Conhimties, pp 17-35 Joimial ofSoaoIogy, VUI, no 3 (1953), repnn 

••*'Coser, Functions, pp 89-95 
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Coser also argues that external conflict can often strengthen a group 
It makes group members consaous of tiieir identity by mtroducmg a strong 
"negative reference group" to which they contrast themselves, it also 
mcreases their participation Nonetheless, the process is not mevitable If 
mtemal cohesion before the outbreak of conflict is very low, the conflict 
may simply hasten dismtegrahon Coser contrasts tiie disruptive effects of 
the Second World War on French society with its unifying effect in 
Bntam A less dramatic but similar example is America durmg the 
Vietnam and Second World Wars However, smce Coser offers no way of 
tellmg in advance which developmente are hkely, his arguments here are 
not vei}^ useful m explaining actual conflicts 

Internal Conflict Coser follows Durkheim, Mead, and even Marx m 
argumg that a group's opposition to and conflict witti "deviants" makes 
apparent to group members what they ought to do In this sense, mtemal 
conflict is central to defmmg a group's identity, which is embodied m 
norms that define "correct" behavior 

Coser also argues that mtemal conflict can mcrease a group's survival, 
cohesion, and stabihty He agam follows Simmel when he argues that mter- 
nal conflict is a email safetj*' valve under "conditions of stress prevent- 
mg group dissolution through the withdrawal of hosble parfiapants If 
opposition to one's assoaates were not possible, people would, m Simmel's 
words, "feel pushed to take desperate steps opposition gives us inner 
satisfaction, distraction, rehef Indeed this is one of the few occasions 
when Coser falls mto the trap of implymg that because somethmg is func- 
tional it will automatically happen, and that because safety valves are 
important all soaeties wiU provide them ^ 

Coser's argument here seems to confuse a group's sumval or stabihty 
^vith its cohesion He imphes that w^hatever promotes sunuval also pro- 
motes cohesion Howei'-er, if it uses bmte force and terror to support imbal- 
ances of power, a soaety can sunave and even remam stable for long pen- 
ods m the face of a great deal of mtemal hostihty witness Haiti, Cuba, 


2''%id,p 90 

^IbKi,p 93 

^Lewis Coser, "Some Fimchons of Defiant BehaMor and Normalne Fle\ibilit\," 
Atticncan foiinial ofSoaoIogu, LXVDI, no 2 (1962), reprmted m Conhimties. pp 111-33 

“'•'Coser, Functions, p 39 Coser also argues that \iolent conflicts, such as ghetto nots, 
ser\ e the function of callmg attention to neglected conditions Hou e\ er, social stabilih u ould 
sureh be better secured if the discontented accepted their position Sec Continuilu'; pp 
93-110 

“'■*Georg Sinunel, Conflict, trans Kurt H Wolff (Glencoe, III The Free Pre<!«;, I'*??) 
Quoted m Coser, Functions, p 39 

“'^oser, Fiinchtwis, p 4S 
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Stalin's Russia, or Saddam Hussein's Iraq Although conflict may help 
mamtam a society by providmg a safety valve, this pattern is hardly a nec- 
essary or universal one On the other hand, Coser is probably correct m 
emphasizmg the close hnks between mtemal conflict and group cohesion In 
rigid social structures with no channels for expressing hostility, when con- 
flict occurs it IS disruptive and violent 

Fmally, Coser argues that mtemal conflict can be important because 
"stabihty withm a loosely structured society can be viewed as partly a 
product of the contmuous mcidence of various conflicts crisscrossmg it 
When people belong to many different groups, each of which pursues its 
own mterests and is consequently involved in its own conflicts, they are 
less likely to devote all their energies to a smgle conflict that could break 
the society apart Thus, Coser suggests, "one reason for the relative absence 
of 'class struggle' m this country is the fact that the American worker, far 
from restnctmg his allegiance to class-conflict groupmgs and associations, 
IS a member of a number of associations and groupmgs [and] the lines 
of conflict between all these groups do not converge 

In this context, Coser admires Max Gluckman's work on the impor- 
tance of cross-cuttmg conflicts m African tribes Gluckman notes that "all 
over the world there are societies which have no governmental 
institutions Yet these societies have well-established and well-known 
codes of morals and law We know that some of t he m have existed over 
long periods with some kmd of mtemal law and order, and have success- 
fully defended themselves agamst attacks by others "2^8 

These feudmg" societies rely on private vengeance mstead of govern- 
ment The process does not tear them apart, Gluckman argues, because fliey 
are so organized mto a senes of groups and relationships that people who 
are friends on one basis are enemies on another [For example,] & 
needs help m herdmg his cattle therefore he must be friends with neigh- 
bors with whom he may weU quarrel over other matters And through 
s wife he strikes up alliances witti relahves-m-law which are mimical to a 
whol^earted one-sided attachment to his own brothers and fellow-mem- 

erso dan A man's blood-km are not always his neighbors, the ties 

of kinship and locahty conflict These allegiances create conflicts 
which inhibit the spread of dispute and fightmg "279 


^^Tbid,p 77 
^id 


^ax Glud^, Custom and Conflict in Africa (Oxford Basic BlackweU, 1933), pp 2-3 

that the mabihS'nf ^ ““V "o* stable Marc Bloch suggeste 

relations was irnDortanim^J^ Ewope to obtain reliable protection through 

tection Differenrp*! m m 1 1 which the lords provide siiAp^ 

mounted of ordmary people to combat 

muunrea ^wd^en probably help exolam thp Sa Africa See 

Marc Bloch, Feudal Soaety, 
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Divisive Sociai Confiict 

In discussing conflict's role m defining a group and maintaining its 
cohesion, Coser makes the proviso that mtemal conflict has this role only if 
it is not about basic values and prmaples This, m turn, depends on the 
rigidity of a soaety and, once agam, the degree to which its members are 
mterdependent 

Coser argues, first, that an mtemal conflict is more hkely to mvolve 
basic prmaples (and so be socially divisive) m a rigid soaety that allows ht- 
tle "expression of antagomstic claims We have already noted Coser's 
behef that some conflict is functional because it serves as a safety valve, 
without which social hostJity would eventually empt violently Here, he 
suggests that when conflict emerges after havmg been suppressed for a 
long time, it wiU also spht the group around basic issues and values 

Second, Coser returns to the theme of "aoss-cuttmg" allegiances and 
argues that "mterdependence checks basic cleavages Interdependence 
therefore makes divisive mtemal conflict much less likely and reduces the 
hkehhood that external conflict will find a noncohesive group As we have 
already discussed, the basic reason is that "mterdependence" means that 
people with common mterests m one respect are opposed m another, so 
that an overriding and polarizmg issue is less likely However, there is also 
a related psychological process mvolved Conflicts are much more mtense, 
Coser argues, when they mvolve exclusive groups, this further mcreases the 
likelihood that divisive conflicts will occur m soaehes that have non-over- 
lappmg groups 

Such conflicts are mtense because it is m dose relabonships that love 
and hate coexist "The coexistence of umon and opposition m such relation- 
ships makes for the peculiar sharpness of the conflict," Coser argues The 
fewer the groups people belong to, the more likely they are to become 
mtensely mvolved m the ones they have An mtense mvolvement affects 
the nature of conflicts both withm the group itself and between it and oth- 
ers Although Coser, a sociologist, makes this pomt formally, the leaders of 
sects and flie founders of revolutionary parties have always been aware 
that the more a person's relationships all he withm the group, the more his 
or her loyalties and energies wiU be at its disposal ^ 

The most dramatic and horrifymg illustration of this principle in 
recent tunes occurred at Jonestown m Guyana m 1978 Jim Jones, leader of a 


^®°Coser, Fiiiicf J 0 / 2 S, p 45 
28ilbid,p 76 
2“lbid,p 71 

^®Coser also relates violence to these factors Violent conflict is most likeh , he argues, 
when groups are both unorganized and involve people w ith few other relationships — for 
example, poor urban blacks Continuities, pp 93-110 See also Coser, Greedy Institution^: 
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commumty called the People's Temple, moved the commumty wholesale 
from Califorma to a jungle site where members' isolation was total There, 
one November day, 911 adults and children lined up to drink a lethal 
punch laced with cyanide Its effects were clear to all but the very first 
drinkers; yet almost none resisted or attempted to escape from an agonizing 
death 

Coser and his wife, discussmg the Jonestown horror, argue that like 
other communes, the People's Temple was "an experiment m the total 
absoiption of personality Communes have an innate tendency to 
become insftfuftons Jones' means were classic ones Members 

were isolated from any contact with the outside world Before leaving the 
United States, they signed away all their possessions, leavmg themselves no 
mdependence and nowhere else to go A combmahon of promiscuity and 
enforced abstinence forced couples apart, people were submitted to public 
confessions, humiliations, and "catharsis " Jonestown "succeeded not mere- 
ly m totally absorbmg members withm its boundaries but m reducmg them 
to human pulp as well The final tragedy was precipitated by U S mves- 
tigators, who posed a threat to Jones but had no quarrel with his followers 
It was the nature of the group that made his conflicts theirs and left them 
mcapable of resistance or escape 

Coser's arguments about mterdependence follow reasorung similar to 
James Madison's m Tlie FedeiaUst Papas One of Madison's reasons for urg* 
mg voters to adopt the American Constitution was that the resulting union 
of states would be one of considerable size and diversity This would 
reduce the likelihood of one "faction" tramplmg over its fellow atizens and 
of oppression of a mmonty by the majority. He argued 


The smaller the soaety, the fewer probably will be the distinct parties and 
mterests composing it, the fewer the distinct parties and mterests, the more 
frequently will a majority be found of the same party, and the smaUer the 
number of mdividuals composmg a majonty the more easily wdl they con- 
cert and execute then plans of oppression Extend the sphere, and you take m 
^ f nitd mterests, you make it less probable that a 

^ ^ common motive to mvade the nghts of other 


Finally, altliough Coser stresses the importance for divisive conflict of 
a society s rigidity and tlie degree of its members' mterdependence, his 

ideas m conflict are also relevant here Coser 
gg s that conflicts will be more mtense when those involved feel that 

by Edward Mead Eaite (New Ye* Tte Mo*® 
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they are fighting on behalf of the group and not just for themselves — ^when, 
m consequence, they feel that what tihey are domg is morally legitimate 
They also then feel strengthened by power derived from the collectivity 
with which they have identified and which they embody This is why 
Coser argues that mtellectuals mcrease the bitterness and the radicalism of 
conflicts between labor and management, m Mannheim's words, they 
transform "conflicts of mterest mto conflicts of ideas"^®® and provide just 
this moral impetus 

Summary 

The major importance of Coser's conflict theory hes m its demonstra- 
tion that conflict can often be neither socially divisive nor a source of 
change This is especially clear m his comparison of societies with or witih- 
out many mdependent and overlappmg groups and of the differmg natures 
and consequences of conflict within them However, Coser's account is not 
fully satisfactory Complex and mterdependent soaehes that are not partic- 
ularly "rigid" may eiqienence conflicts that are highly divisive, while rigid, 
hierarchical soaeties may survive for centimes without explosive conflict 
The recent history of political strife in Central America, Chile, and 
Argentma illustrates our first point, the thousand-year history of the 
Byzantine Empire our second In addition, the abstract quahty that Coser's 
work shares with Simmel's and the way it ignores the nature and bases of 
group resources mean that on its own it explains very little about concrete 
social situations Fmally, Coser's emphasis on the functions of conflict, 
although a useful corrective, is one-sided At the very begmmng of his 
work, he descnbed soaal conflict as a struggle m which opponents attempt 
"to neutralize, mjure, or eliminate their rivals Thereafter, one looks m 
vam for him to pay much attention to such behavior or to recognize the sta- 
bility of many situations based on force and oppression 


RANDALL COLLINS 

Randall Collins (b 1941), the last of the conflict theonsts we shall discuss, is 
also the youngest, and his work exemplifies the growing interest among 
American sociologists in a conflict perspective We noted earlier the 
renewed mterest m Marxism and the discovery of tlie Frankfurt School by 
younger, left-wing sociologists, who see their sociology as inextricabh 
entwmed with their desire for social change Many of their contemporaries. 


^Coser, Funclions, p 118 
“®rbid,p 116 
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whose aim in their sociology is scientific explanation and not polihcal 
action, also now beheve that a conflict perspective is the most fruitful way 
to approach sociological analysis 

CoUms' work is the most far-reachmg theorehcal synthesis based on 
this approach to date Unlike Marx's or Dahrendorf's, Collms' work is not a 
conflict theory m the sense of describing when social conflict will actually 
occur Indeed, m many of the situations he describes there is no overt con- 
flict at all Rather, he sets out to show that one can explam a wide range of 
social phenomena on the basis of a general assumption of conflicting inter- 
ests and an analysis of the resources and achons available to people m par- 
ticular social situations 

Collins took a B.A at Harvard, an M A at Stanford, and a Ph D at the 
University of California, Berkeley While still a student working as a 
research assistant at the Insfatute for Internahonal Studies at Berkeley, he 
began publishing He taught at the University of California, San Diego, 
and at the Umversity of Virginia in Charlottesville, he is currently at the 
Umversity of California, Riverside 

Collms' work mcorporates all the major elements of conflict theory an 
emphasis on people's mterests, a view of society as made up of competing 
groups whose relative resources give their members more or less power 
over each other, and an mterest m ideas as a weapon of social conflict and 
dommation As he acknowledges, Collms' major debts are to Marx, "the 
great originator of modern conflict theory,"292 and above all to Weber, 
whose analytic framework, comparative historical approach, and non- 
utopian outlook he adopts 

In addition, of all the conflict theorists we have discussed, Collins 
draws most on Durkheim, who is commonly seen as the father of function- 
ahsm Collms has httle good to say about functionahsm, but he believes that 
Durkheim explams a great deal about the ways m which emobonal bonds 
and loyalties are created among people The most origmal aspect of CoUins' 
work is the way he incorporates a theory of how social integration is 
adueved mto a conflict approach Unhke most conflict theorists, Collins 
also draws on the work of such theorists as Mead, Schutz, and Coffman, 
who are generally associated with such "microsociological" perspechves as 
symbohc mteractiomsm and phenomenology This is the result of his con- 
cern with exactly how mdividual loyalties and emofaonal bonds develop 


of IneaSS n/ ® "Revoluhon and the Rebi^ 

S<^gy, Post-Revolutionary Society/' Amertcan Jourml of 

Science^T^'cZSp:^ ^ "Social Factors in the Origins of a New 

2921 ? J M ^ Psychology, American Soaological Remew, 31 (1966), 451-65^ 
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CoUms' basic assumptions are that there are certam "goods/' namely 
wealth, power, and prestige, that people will pursue m all soaehes,^^ and 
that everyone dislikes bemg ordered around and will always do his or her 
best to avoid it That is, he assumes that people have certam basic mter- 
ests where\^er they hve and that they will act accordmgly 

From this it follows that there will always be soaal conflict This is 
true even though not everybody is equally greedy, simply because power, 
m particular, is inherently unequal* if I have a great deal of power, other 
people must necessarily have less, and they must obey me "Smce power 
and prestige are inherently scarce commodities and wealth is often contm- 
gent upon them, flie ambition of even a small proportion of persons for 
more than equal shares of these goods sets up an imphat counter-struggle 
on the part of others to avoid subjection and disesteem," Collms con- 
cludes Such soaal conflict can take many forms, but, he beheves direct 
coeraon hes at the very heart of it Force is somethmg people can always 
turn to, and some people always fare better at it than others "Above all 
else, there is conflict because \aolent coeraon is always a potential resource, 
and It is a zero-sum sort 

As part of his analysis of the detenmnants of soaal structure and 
change, Collins provides a t3q)ology of the resources people brmg to this 
struggle First are matenal and tedmcal resources, which mclude not only 
property, tools, and such skills as hteracy but also — ^very importantly — 
weapons Second, he stresses the role that strength and physicd attractive- 
ness play m personal relationships Third, he mentions the sheer numbers 
and types of people with whom mdividuals have contact and with whom, 
therefore, they have the possibihty of negotiatmg for matenal goods and 
status Fou^, Collms emphasizes the resources people possess m their 
"store of cultural devices for mvokmg emotional sohdanty By this he 
means their abihty to aeate and mamtam a shared view of how ti^gs are 
and should be, wfiich also sustains the favored position of those promotmg 
that laeiv 

We can see what Collms is talkmg about if we compare ttie position of 
a rural Indian untouchable with that of, say, a mneteenth-century Hmdu 
maharajah The untouchable has almost no skills he could market m a aty, 

^“^CoUins, "Functional and Conflict Theones of Educational Stratification," Amencan 
Soctological RaneiP, 36 (1971), 1009, and Conflict Soaology, Chapter 2 

-'’Collms, Conflict Sociology, p 59 

■'Collms, "Functional and Conflict Theones," p 1009 

^Collms, Conflict Sociology, p 59 

^®®See rational choice ttieor\''s discussion of "monopoly" in Chapter Six for a related 
analx-sis 

^Collms, Conflict Soaology, p 60 
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for he IS barred by the caste system from all but certam "undean" jobs, such 
as curmg hides or cleamng latrmes For him to work with caste Hmdus 
would pollute them His social contacts are extremely limited, so he knows 
very little about whether he has any alternatives, he is dirty and undernour- 
ished, and his religion, dommated by the pnestly caste of the Brahmins, 
teaches him that his lot is the mevitable result of his conduct m previous 
lives and must be accepted as such By contrast, the maharajah has enor- 
mous resources and breadth of opportumties and social contacts Being bet- 
ter fed, he is almost certainly bigger and more attractive physically 
Moreover, although he has little or no control over the conduct of the 
Hmdu religion and the influence of its priests, his cosmopohtan contacts 
may well have weakened the priests^ influence over him Obviously, the 
maharajah is m a position of enormous power compared to the untouch- 
able, and he is m a position to achieve a much wider range of objectives If 
you compare two very dissimilar people m America, su^ as a mother on 
welfare and a company president, you will fmd that there are agambig dif- 
ferences — but also that &ey are less extreme This is because the two soa- 
eties distribute their resources very differeniiy 

Collms follows Weber m suggestmg that there are three mam areas of 
life in which people obtam more or fewer resources and are more or less 
dominant or subjected Together these create the patterns of "soaal strahfi- 
cahon They are first, people's occupations, where they can be grouped 
into different clnsses, second, the commumties where people hve, with their 
different status gioups, including age, gender, ethnic, and educational 
groupmgs, and third, the pohtical arena, where different parties seek politi- 
cal power In every case, what is crucial for social behavior is the degree 
to which people are m a position to control others and so obtam wealth, sta- 
tus, and overt deference Collins does not regard one aspect of stratification 
as primary people's overall positron is simply the sum of their resources 
and positions in a number of different areas In other words, Collms prefers 
cber s pluralist model to Marx's umcausal one, argumg that "different 
orders of stratification do not Ime up neatly 

The major part of Collms' work sets out propositions about the con- 
crele w ays in which the distribution and use of resources result m different 
sorts of social behavior and mstitutions He also discusses m detail what 
creates a shared culture and a "legitimate" social order 

Social Institutions and the Balance of Resources 

Collms' most interesting arguments about the relationships 
**'^*”^ interests, the distnbution of resources, and the nature of 
ms 1 utions concern modern education, organizational theor)', the 
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state, and the causes of "gender stratification " In each case, we shall find 
that his method is drawn from Weber for the most part, he discusses gener- 
al prmciples m terms of concrete historical settmgs and the balance of 
power withm them 

Stratification by Education Collins has always been mterested m 
how educational qualifications have been used as a resource m the struggle 
for power, wealth, and prestige, and he has used a conflict perspective to 
carry out empirical research on the role of education m people's careers He 
treats educafaon as one important basis of status-group differences, a sort of 
"pseudo-ethmcity" that socializes people mto a particular form of cul- 
ture ^ The educational ehte, which shares a given culture, wiU use it as a 
cntenon for emplo 3 rment m ehte positions, he argues As educated people 
themselves, it is m their mterests for educational mshtuhons to serve a 
"gatekeepmg" function, with only those who have passed through success- 
fully allowed to proceed to the next level of the soaal hierarchy Similarly, 
the ehte wiU try to instill respect for ite culture m die soaety as a whole 

Modem mdustrial societies have longer periods of formal education 
and require far higher educational credentials for jobs than premdustrial 
ones The usual explanation given is that more jobs require more skills than 
m the past, but CoUins argues that this is, at best, only a part of the truth 
The evidence shows that education "is not assoaated wiA employee pro- 
ductivity on the mdustrial level, and job skiUs are learned mainly through 
opporhimties to practice them,"^°^ and not at school at all Differences 
among mdustnal countries are very marked, but not obviously related to 
technological progress For example, m the postwar period, American edu- 
cation has, on average, gone on far longer than tiiat of the Japanese or West 
Germans Moreover, Collins pomts out, engmeers are the one profession- 
al group with real technical skiUs that mdustry needs If the "technological" 
explanation of modem education were correct, one would expect die engi- 
neermg schools to have the highest prestige on campus, and engmeermg 
trammg to dommate education Nothmg of the sort has occurred Indeed, 
America, at the imdergraduate level, has "the most massively nonvocafaon- 
al system of education m the modem world 


®®Cf the work of Pieire Bovirdieu (Qiapter Two), espeaally his Homo Academicus, Irans 
Peter Colher (Cambridge, England Pohty Press, 1988), Collins, Conflict Sociology, pp 86-87 

^'^See Collins, "Functional and Conflict Theories of Educational Stratification," and 
Randall Collins, The Credential Society An Historical Soaology of Education and Stratification 
(New York Academic Press, 1979) 

®*^Collins, The Credential Soaety, p 48 

^Ibid , p 92 Russian education is also longer, on average, than that of European coun- 
tries 

^Ibid , p 162 Industrial countries vary markedly m the relabve status of engineers. 
With the French, for example, ha\'mg created an engineenng elite educated outside the uni\ er- 
sihes, in the "grandes 6coles " 
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The best way to understand the enormous growth of the "credential 
system" is to see education as a way of settmg up entry requirements for 
jobs (and so limitmg competition) and creating exclusive occupational cul- 
tures which are defmed as prerequisites for domg a job Hius, if you do 
not speak the same language (or j'argon) as established workers, hanng 
learned it durmg "professional" trainmg, then this provides evidence 
agamst your competence This process can, qmte qmddy, create the sort of 
"credential mflation" which we have experienced m recent years The 
highly educated set up job requirements that favor them; people recognize 
the importance of education as a route to success and acquire ever more of 
it, employers raise entry requirements yet further to screen out the flood of 
apphcants — and so on 

Weber showed that the Qunese hterati who ruled Chma under its 
great emperors used education m just this way Confuaan education was 
essentiall)^ literarj^ with no obiuous reWance to political administration 
However, semor administrative and ad\Tsory posts were monopolized by 
those ivho were successful m the gruellmg hterary exammations Collins 
identifies similar examples at work today The most "educated" executive 
group is found not m the most rapidly developing higih-technology compa- 
mes, but m the "traditionalistic" ^anaal and utilities ftnns It is difficult 
to see this pattern as a result of "technological imperatives " 

Unlike many Marxist analj^sts,^®® Collins does not see anythmg specif- 
ically capitahst about the use of education to create and preserve soaal 
position Rather, education is always a potentially important resource, 
though soaeties utU varj^ m the degree of success which educated groups 
achieve The analysis also has echoes of Ivan Dlich's famous diatnbe against 
formal education, DeschooUng Society Ulich argues that schools teach httle 
Theu mam purpose is to assign soaal rank "School reseri^es instruction to 
those whose everj^ step m learning tits preiuously approved measures of 
social control," Dhch charges ^ 

Organizational Theory Collins' general approach to organizations is 
to view them as "arenas for struggle" m which superiors tiy^ to control their 
subordmates He argues that m consequence, one can best understand die 
structure of an organization by lookmg at the sanctions available to those m 
charge 

Tlie three mam tjqies of sanctions which can be used are coercion, 
material rewards given m return for appropriate activities and behavior, 
and normati\ e control, which mvokes people's loyalty to ideals Each has 


'^'Collins, "Functional and Conflict Theories," pp 1013-14, and Credential Socictv, 
Chapter 2 

g , Bow Ics and Gintis, Schooling in Capitalist Ainmca 
'"^I\an llhch, DeschooUng Society (New York Harper and Row, 1971), p 19 
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distinctive consequences People dishke and resist coeraon, and subordi- 
nates m the organizations that rely on coeraon resort to "dull comphance 
and passive resistance Forced labor camps are extremely improduchve, 
and slaves consistently appear stupid and irresponsible to their masters 
Material rewards, CoUms suggests, are less ahenatmg, but they produce 
organizations where there are contmual fights over pay and piece rates, 
where informal groups control the work pace and prevent people from 
workmg "too hard," and where people tend to do thmgs only if and insofar 
as they are paid 

Normative control is the most desirable for superiors, because if sub- 
ordinates share their superiors' goals, they will be far more motivated to 
cooperate, obey, and work hard However, it too has costs attached One 
of the most effective ways to create normative control is to spread authon- 
ty, because the more people give orders m an organization's name, the 
more they identify i\ath it Superiors can, for example, "co-opt members 
mto responsible positions, a related method is to offe them a chance to be 
promoted Both these approaches, however, tend to reduce die superi- 
or's oivn centralized power 

An alternative tactic is to recruit members who have a feelmg of soh- 


dantj’’ or friendship Nepotism, the recrmtment of family members, is a tra- 
ditional way of creatmg organizational loyalty,^^^ and recrmtmg people 
ivith similar backgrounds also makes fnendships and thus loyalty to the 
organization more likely CoUins also argues that the more an organiza- 
tion emphasizes rituals, is isolated from the world, and feels itself to be m 
danger from outside,^^® the more it will reinforce identifrcahon and loyalty 
In discussmg the extreme case of Jonestown, the commumty whose mem- 
bers died afer takmg cyamde, en masse, we noted the importance of ritual 
m conjunction ivith total isolation 


However, Collins pomts out, people who hke each other tend to form 
strong informal groups, whidi may disagree and conflict with their leaders 
Organizations that rely on normative control can expect contmual conflicts 
about pohq>- and factional fights about who is best able to implement the 
group's goals "Astute organizational politiaans, then, always attempt to 
mix normative mcenhves ■\\T.th maten^ rewards and perhaps subtle coer- 


ave threats, since the latter can be administered much more routinely and 
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kepi undei more stable control To transform the revolutionary 
Bolshevik party into the bureaucratic Communist Party, Stalin changed 
from the "normative control" of shared ideals, with its mtense ideological 
disputes, to control by tlie material rewards available to party members and 
the underlying fear of the secret police 

The State In using a conflict perspechve to analyze the state, Collins 
again emphasizes that coercion is at the core of social life and social conflict 
The state, he suggests, is a special sort of organization, because it is "the 
way m which violence is organized and "is, above all, the army and the 
police To analyze political systems, Collms suggests, one must ask how 
\ lolence is organized and which interest groups control and mfluence tlie 
stale's policy 

Collins argues that the resources enablmg people to wm control of the 
stale include systems of belief, property, networks of communication, and 
militar)’ technology Indeed, of all the theorists discussed m this chapter, 
Collins IS (after Schumpeter) the most sensitive to the effects of military 
technology and military organizahon on political and social life A society 
m which a large proportion of households fight with their own cheap 
weapons will be far more democrahe, he argues, than one in which a small 
group with expensive individual equipment, like the medieval knights, 
monopoli/es w arfare Similarly, whether an army is supplied and paid 
from central stores, like the Roman army, or requisihons locally and takes 
conquered lands ns its icward, is cruaal m determinmg whether there is a 
cenlrali/cd stale or a loosc-knit feudal order 

Unlike Collins' analysis of military force, his discussion of economic 
resources as a basis for political power is sketchy Collins sees coercion and 
military power as primary, and m discussing economic underpinnings of 
political ss stems he essentially restates Lenski's rather Marxian typology, 
m which techniques of production are the ma)or causal factor Collins' 
tlisi ussion tends to neglect the effect of different forms of property and cco- 
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nomic organization on pohtical structure He also ignores the different laws 
and systems of law m which these forms are rooted, although law is as 
essential a function of tiie state as is the use of force Curiously enough, 
Weber, the greatest influence on Collins' work, gave considerable emphasis 
to economic organization and its legal basis For example, he pomted to the 
historical and pohtical consequences of tiie abihty of European townsmen 
to own theu own labor and property and to govern their towns, and he 
showed the consequences of the way the Chinese were legally tied to the 
village-based sibs or clans, while their towns had no rights to self-govern- 
ment 


Stratification by Gender In all societies, one of the most important 
"status groups" for determmmg people's hfe chances has been theu gender 
In almost every case, women are markedly inferior to men m their access to 
wealth, power, autonomy, and other valued resources, m no known case 
are they actually superior 

CoUins outhnes a theory to explam botii this general situation and the 
variations m the general status of women He argues that die generally 
lower status of women results ultimately from human bemgs' strong dnve 
for sexual gratification and from the fact that males are for the most part 
larger and stronger However, between societies there are great variations 
For example, m strict Islamic soaehes, women are kept veiled, m piudah, 
whereas m himtmg and gathermg and technologically simple tribal soci- 
ehes, women may enjoy relative equality These variation, CoUins argues, 
are a result of two major factors women's market position and the way 
coercion operates m a society Women are relatively well-off m subsistence 
economies and affluent market economies, but worse-off m "surplus- 
producmg" economies of an mtermediate sort They are better-off m nation- 
states where the state has a monopoly on coercion, and worse-off where 
mdividuals are able to use force with no legal recoiuse for theu victims or 
where coercion is "delegated" to the household level 

A number of feminist theonsts have disagreed with Collins' argument 
that male strength is at the root of women's lower status while sharmg his 
basic approach to explammg variations m women's cucumstances Theu 
theories too, relate women's position to structural vanables which can be 
present m varymg degrees and share Collins' desue to establish general 
propositions about soaal institutions and practices Both Janet Saltzman 


^Rae Lesser Blumberg notes that the very few soaehes m which sexes appear to be 
equal are small and noncomplex Bae Lesser Blumberg, Stratification Socioeconomic and Sexual 
Inetfua/ily (Dubuque, Iowa W C Brown, 1978) 

^^ollins, Confiict Sociology, Chapter Five passim 

325see, for example, Janet Saltzman Chafetz, "Some Thoughts of an Unrepentant 
'Positivist' Who Considers Herself a Feminist Nonetheless " Paper presented to the 1990 
Annual Meeting of the American Soaological Assoaahon, Washmgton DC 
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Chafetz and Rae Lesser Blumberg argue that it is women's biological role as 
childbearers which is crucial Its unpact can be nununized but not ehimnat- 
ed All soaeties have found it to be more efficient for those who bear and 
nurse children to do the caretakmg too In no soaety do women "as a cate- 
gory specialize solely m productive/pubhc sector roles 

Chafetz' theory about sex stratihcation is very much an example of the 
"analytical" conflict approach She defines the degree of mequahty between 
the sexes m terms of access to scarce and valued resources, and argues that 
a relatively small number of variables account for most of the observed 
variance Among them are the average percentage of the female life cycle 
devoted to childbearmg, the distance between work and home, the ideolog- 
ical /religious support for sex mequahty, and the degree of physical 
"threat" (and of more or less formal warfare) Thus, Chafetz argues, for 
example, that "the higher the average fertihty rates m a society and the 
greater the distance between worksite and homesite, the less mvolved 
women will tend to be m productive activities 

Factors hke these affect not only the number of women mvolved m 
productive activities, but also the ways m which they are mvolved And 
this is crucial, because "the greater the mvolvement of females m the most 
important (highly valued) productive roles m their societies, flie less flie 
degree of sex stratification will tend to be, and vice versa "329 

Chafetz does not see property as central m tihe way that Marxist theo- 
rists do However, she does beheve that women's partiQpation m produc- 
tion is absolutely central to their status 3^0 She analyzes their contmuing 
low pay and low participation m high-status occupations, but also beheves 
that "the gender division of labor" is potentially amenable to mampulahon 
and change 33i 

Pay mequahties are a perennial topic of debate m tiie social sciences, 
as well as m national pohhcs 332 Chafetz notes that most eiqilanations fall 
mto one of two categories "Human capital" theory argues that people's 


326t 


Ser Advantage A Comparative, Macro-Structural Theory of 

f AUanheld, 1984), and "Gender Equality Toward 

Saee 1^91 Ra^f pc ni u ' Feminism and Sociological Theory (Newbury Park 

G^ral Thenrv nf 3 *™**/**^®^°” Socioeconomic and Sexual Inequality, and "A 

m Randau Cdto, ed, iL, (S=n 

^^Qiafetz, Sc* and Advantage, p 21 
^“lbid,p 68 
“®Ibid,p 52 

^Chafetz discusses this in terms of the "nature of work organization " 

mg inale-female°chffor^S"^^ contemporary gender theones for "conceptuaUy exag^at- 
Chafetz, "Some Thoughts," p 9 the enormous vanability withm each gender 
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pay IS a reflection of their skiUs along with employers' "tastes" or require- 
ments. If women have the skills employers want, then, accordmg to this 
theor)^, they will be hired. It would be improfitable for them not to be 
"Dual labor market" theorists reject this explanation as a conservahve 
apologia for the market system They argue instead that tiie labor market 
falls into two parts The "primary" sector, dommated by men, has security 
and good wages Women and mmonty groups are forced mto the "second- 
ary" sector, marked by insecurity, short-term employment, and low 
returns 

However, Chafetz pomts out, the two theories are not really mcom- 
patible ^ Many factors, mcludmg duldbearmg, home tasks, and "ideologi- 
cal" attitudes toward girls' education, may affect dramatically women's 
abihty to offer what employers require Equally, gender stereotypes wiU 
affect employers' "tastes" and lurmg practices, at least for as long as a 
shortage of labor does not force them to change It is also true that workers 
m high-status occupations have every mcenhve to protect their position by 
makmg it as hard as possible for them to be replaced by alternative workers 
(such as women). Structurmg jobs so that it is difficult for them to be done 
by people who cannot work at any and all hours or who take a break dur- 
mg early child-rearmg 5 rears, is an obvious strategy It protects one's mter- 
ests as an occupationd group and keeps one's mcome level high 

Qiafetz' analysis here is highly compatible with Mary Brmton's analy- 
sis, from a rational choice perspective, of male and female partiapation m 
higher education m Japan ^35 Rae Lesser Blumberg also offers an analysis of 
gender stratification which, while it differs from Collins' m key proposi- 
tions, shares his analytic concerns, and mcorporates elements both of a 
rational choice perspective and of Marx's theory of surplus value Like 
Chafetz, Blumberg argues that "the most important of the many 
factors . . influencmg women's overall equaht)’’ is economic,"^^^ and she 
also emphasizes the importance of lookmg at the mtemal organization of 
households What is key is control of economic resow ces "mere work m eco- 
nomic actnuties or even oivnership of economic resources does not translate 
into economic power if the person derives no control of economic resources 
thereby "33/ 

Such control is affected by a number of different factors, mside and 
outside the household, including ideological behefs, and Blumberg empha- 


333See the secbons on Dahrendorf's theor\, abo\e pp 146-47, Bnnton's anaUsis of 
Japanese educahon, pp 310-11, and Gerson's anahsis of omen's career paths, below pp 
for further discussion of this issue 
^^*Chafetz, Sex and Advantage, pp 74-76 
"'Chapter Six, p 146 

^Rae Lesser Blumberg "Toward a Feminist Theon of De\elopmenl, in l\alIaco cd 
feminism and Sociological Theory, p 163 
^^J’lbid 
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sizes the effect of "macio" level variables on individual and household 
behavior For example, she points oul, "Khomeini's decrees drastically 
restricting the occupational options, dress and legal situation of Iranian 
women have apparently diminished their position TPilfnn llir houi-chold as 
well as the larger society Con\eiseh, the grcalei a woman's economic 


power, die more she will decide when to ha\e children (and how many), 
and the greatei hei control ovci "mairiage, dnorce, sexuality, household 
autlioiity and various types of household decisions 


However, Blumbeig also believes that unless gender issues arc con- 


fionted explicitly, existing inequalities will lend to reproduce themselves, 
even among people who consciousK reject them 1 he kibbut/, she argues, 
is a clear example of this In spile of a commitment to communal childrcar- 


mg which was intended to fostei equalit), there has been a return towards 
traditional gender roles In Blumbeig's view, the kev point was that chil- 
dren's quarters were placed in the inner core (for safely as well as social 
reasons), the field crops at the farthest perimeter However, women still 
came m from the fields during the day to bi east-feed or because Ihov were 
"pressured by Freudian-lingcd beliefs", and so their productivity 
decreased, to the field team managers' irritation No one intended a return 
to traditional sex-stereotyping of roles indeed, at the "micro level, men and 
women enjoy full, guaranteed economic equality " However, because no 
one explicitly took action to prevent it, ov er lime, women drifted away 
from the fields into traditional jobs in or near to the children's houses 
Micro-level factors were inadequate to secure equality because macro-level 
factors worked agamst it 


Culture, Ideology, and Legitimation 

In discussmg Collms' analysis of social structure, we have noted the 
importance he attaches to the creation of legitimacy This emphasis on the 
role of ideas is, of course, common to conflict theorbo but Collins' distinctive 
conti^ution is to provide detailed discussion both of the actual process by 
which common beliefs are generated and of the general relationships 
^ ^ ^ outlook and tlve way they experience conflict situations 

If pams to remmd his readers that his subject is 

^tdy mtodual people Writers m the tradihon of "social phenome- 

11 C aP' Coffman, have, he believes, a great deal to tell 

us about social mterachon, because they focus on mdividual experiences 


^Ibid Italics ours 

327-28, for Blood and Wolfe’s smularanaly®*® 

^^id,pp 186-89 
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and recognize that these are not something given, fixed, and immutable 
histead, our experiences are m large part a result of our own perceptions 
and values, so that "men live m self-constructed subjective worlds 
These worlds deterimne whether we see a photograph, for example, as 
harmless, as a way of stealmg our souls, or as a transgression of God's com- 
mandment agamst graven images They also affect whether we experience 
our soaeties as good and satisfactory or oppressive Moreover, Collins 
argues, the sorts of perceptions we have are themselves subject to regular 
and identifiable influences We can identify the sorts of mdividual experi- 
ences that make people view a soaal order as "real" and legitimate, and so 
alter the course of soaal confhct 

The experiences CoUins identifies are first, and most important,^ tihe 
givmg and takmg of orders, and second, the sorts of commumcations peo- 
ple have with others ^ He argues that because of the nature of human psy- 
chology, tiiose who give oideis wdl tend to identify with the ideal of the 
organization m whiA they hold power and m whose name they justify 
their orders Also, because of titieir experiences, they will be self-assured 
and generally formal m manner By contrast, the more people receive ordeis, 
the more ahenated from organizational ideals tiiey are likely to be and the 
more fatalistic, subservient, concerned with extrinsic rewards, and distrust- 
ful of others they will be Those m the middle of the authority hierarchy, 
who give and receive commands, tend to combme subservience with orga- 
nizational identification, but ttiey are little concerned with an organization's 
long-term objectives 

Collins' basic premise is that people wish to maximize the degree to 
which they give ra^er than receive orders Hence, he argues, a mid-level 
official or bureaucrat "attempts to transform order-takmg situations mto 
orders that he passes on to others This explains the proverbial inflexi- 
bility of mid-level bureaucrats compared to their superiors, who see rules 
as a means to more distant ends On the other hand, Collins' general 
emphasis on the relationship betweoi one's outlook and whether one gives 
or receives orders imphes a world m which everyone works m large orgara- 
zations In fact, if you think about people's occupations, you will fmd that 
many people — such as farmers, insurance salesmen, and many house- 
wives — are not much mvolved with "orders" on a day-to-day basis at all 
The types of communication that people have with others are 
extremely important, Collms argues, because ^ey may reinforce or (and 

^^See Qiaptets Four and Five for a full discussion of this approach 

^“Collins, Conoid Soao/ogy, p 60 

^Ibid,p 73 

®^Ibid,pp 75-76 

®®Ibid,p 74 
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this IS crucial for social control) offset the effects of people's experiences of 
command They, above all, are what determme the degree to which people 
accept as "real" the ideas and norms around which Iheir society is orga- 
nized They determme whether people see the social order as legitimate 
Collms pomts out lhat human bemgs, like all animals, have automatic emo- 
tional reactions to certam gestures, sounds, and signals, and he suggests 
that social ties are fundamentally based on shared reactions, which differ 
from those of animals because they mvolve symbols (such as flags or 
salutes) rather than genetically programmed sounds and gestures The 
strength of these reactions depends on two aspects of people's commumca- 
tions with each other the amount of time people spend together, or their 
"mutual surveillance," and the diversity of their contacts These, Collins 
argues, correspond to what Durkheim called "social density" m his analy- 
ses of how "society" creates loyalty and identification among its mem- 
bers ^ 

Social Density Collms argues that the greater Ihe degree of muiwH 
surveillance — ^the more people are m the physical presence of others — the 
more they accept the culture of the group and expect precise conformity m 
others Conversely, the less they are around others, the more their atti- 
tudes are expliatly mdividualishc and self-centered ^ This is m large part 
because bemg physically together makes it more likely that "automatic, 
mutually remforcmg nonverbal sequences" will develop These mcrease 
"emotional arousal," and "the stronger the emotional arousal, the more real 
and unquestioned the meanmgs of the symbols people dunk about durmg 
that experience 

The dweisity or cosmopolitanism of people's contacts similarly affects 
the way they think Collins argues that the more different sorts of commu- 
mcation people are mvolved m, the more hkely diey are to start thinkmg m 
abstract terms and m terms of long-range consequences On the other hand, 
the less varied people's contacts, the more hkely they are to thmk only 
about parhcular people and particular thmgs and to see the world outside 
their own famihar circle as ahen and threateiung Thus, limited .contact will 
tend to create shared, local views of reahty and a feelmg of identification 
with famihar local people vis-a-vis the outside world 

Ritual Collms beheves that mutual surveillance and limited commu- 
mcations counteract the effects of bemg on the receivmg end of orders 


^*Ibid,pp 152-53 
^^Ibid,p 76 
3^8ibid,p 75 
^’Ibid,p 75 
’'^Ibid,p 153 
’5‘lbid,pp 75-76 
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They create emotional ties that bmd a group together and make the way it 
IS organized unquestionably "real " Thus, they strengthen the position of 
the dommant members of a group In addition, CoUms argues, ntmls or 
"stereot 5 q)ed sequences of gestures and sounds,"^^^ can make people's 
emotional arousal more mtense and so commit them more strongly to cer- 
tam views of reahty Emotional arousal is also affected, he suggests, by the 
sheer number of people mvolved ^ If we look at the ceremomes to which 
groups and societies attach great importance, we can see that they generally 
combine highly stereotyped rituals with large gatherings of people 
Durkheim pomted this out m his discussion of aborigmal rehgious cere- 
momes and iheir role m "mtegratmg" society,^ Hitler's Nuremberg rallies, 
graduation ceremomes, and the use of particular songs and s 3 rmbols at avd 
nghts or antiwar demonstrations are al^ good examples 

Colhns' arguments here complmnent Schumpeter's and Habermas' 
discussions of the declmmg legitimacy of Ihe modem market economy 
The "rational attitudes" of such a soaety mean that we tend to find ritual 
mcreasmgly distasteful compare a president holdmg barbecues at the 
White House with a pharaoh or a medieval kmg holding court Usmg 
Weber's termmology, Colhns observes, "Traditional authority uses highly 
stereotyped gestures and verbal formulas, with the result that the symbols 
of authority are highly reified and emotionally compelhng [Under] 
rational-legal authority httle attention is paid to the surrounding postures, 
with the result that symbols are regarded as human enactments with httle 
emotional compulsion 

The empirical evidence gives Colhns' arguments considerable but far 
from total support Pohbcs, about which Colhns says surpnsmgly httle, 
provides useful confirmation, because party activists often occupy a posi- 
tion m the party that is qmte different from their day-to-day occupations m 
breadth of commumcation and power — ^and as Colhns' theory would mdi- 
cate, this affects their oudook substantially Parents who are manual work- 
ers and who are active m pohhcs and umomsm tend to have upwardly 
mobile children who become managers and professionals The feder^ 
Office of Equal Opportunity^®® was foimded m the 1960s on just these 
assumptions, one of its ol^ectives was to create, by mvolvmg poor people m 
"commumty action," a new set of attitudes toward the "authorities" and a 
new abihty to deal with them 

®^Ibid,p 153 
®3lbld 

^^^Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Rehgtous Life 
^Collins, Conflict Sociology, pp 384-85 
®“lbid,p 155 

357Brian Jackson and Dennis Marsden, Education and the Working Class (London 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1963) 

®®The federal Equal Employment Opporturaty Commission has taken over re^onsibil- 
ity for many of the OEO's concerns 
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Melvm Kohn's surveys of attitudes and values showed that "nuddle- 
dass parents are more likely to emphasize children's self-diiection, and 
working-deiss parents to emphasize their confoimity to external aiithonty 
Kohn argued &at this can be explamed for the most part by differences m 
whether the fathers' occupations allow self-direction or require them to 
receive and obey directions from others 

On the other hand, evidence on workmg-class umon mihtancy and the 
development of revolutionary ideologies suggests that CoUms' analysis is 
too simple His account of how "ntual commumhes" are created would lead 
one to expect that mihtary, revolutionary doctrmes, and a commitment to 
"workmg-class sohdanty" are most likely to develop among isolated, homo- 
geneous groups of workers with their own tight-kmt commumhes For a 
number of years, soaologists have argued that this is mdeed the case, atmg 
the study by Kerr and Siegel which argued that "isolated masses" of work- 
ers are moie militant and stnke-prone More recently, however, this view 
has been challenged by a new research group mterested m strikes and pohh- 
cal violence and, m parhcular, by ihe work of Shorter and Tilly Their study 
of France durmg the period 1830-1968 shows that mihtancy was a character- 
ishc of the metropolis, not the isolated enclave — and of the relahvely cos- 
mopohtan skilled worker at that It is similarly true, we might add, that 
hght-kmt, fanahcal, revoluhonary pohhcal parhes of the right and left have 
been bom m heterogeneous aties, not m small, cohesive commumhes 

suggests a serious imbalance m Collms' treatment of ideas In his 
emphasis on the way ideas can be used to support the rulmg order, he 
neglects the origms of ideas and behefs that oppose it Indeed, his argu- 
ments somehmes leave one wondermg why all rulmg groups have not been 
able to assure themselves of permanent legitimacy by mampulahng ntual’ 
Tnbal sociehes seem almost never to generate ideas of "revoluhon" (chang- 
mg the entire order) as opposed to "rebelhon" against mdividual leaders,^^ 
but m Europe and Amenca such ideas have been a part of social life for 
many centuries, and they are held with qmte as much passion and convic- 
hon of their "reahty" as the behefs of a tnbal "ntual commumty " A full 
account of the origms of behefs and worldviews needs to explain this 


^ CoH)bnj«Q/ A Study of Values (Homewood, m The Dorsey 

Press, 1969), p 34 ' ' 

SMibid , p 163 Bouidieu makes suiular pomts m his discussion of the "habitus," or sys- 
tem of perceptions common to a class See above pp 135-37 See also the discussion of flie soa- 
ology of the emotions m Chapter Four 

3®^Clark Kerr and Abraham Siegel, "Ihe Intermdustry Propensity to Stake," m Arthur 

^ ' tndustnal Conflict (New York McGraw- 

Hill, 1954) Dahrendorf s arguments about mobdizabon are also along tiiese Imes 

362Ejiward Shorter and Charles Tilly, Sfjiles m Fiance 1830-1968 (London Cambndge 
University Press, 1974) See also David Snyder and Charles Tilly, "Hardship and Collechve 
Violence m France 1830-1960," Amencan Sociological Review, 37 (1972), 320-32 

®®Max Gluckman, Custom and Conflict, p 28 
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process/ too, and indeed, "conflict sociology" m general, needs to take more 
account of the origm and force of ideas as tools of opposihon as well as 
dommahon 

Military Force and Geopolitics 

We noted earlier that Collins is highly sensitive to the importance of 
military technology and organization ^ His work on geopolitics^^ pays 
particular attention to such factors, and is notable for its prediction of the 
Soviet Empire's declme and mtemal fragmentation 

Among sociologists, the best-known work on geopolitics is 
Wallerstem's "world-system theory Wallerstem predicts the develop- 
ment of a unified world empire, as a result of economic changes and 
changes m military technology Collins disagrees There has been no basic 
change, he argues, m the prmaples which deterirune the rise and fall of 
states and empires first, size and lesources, second, geogiaphtcal position, and 
third, military ovei extension 

Collins argues, first, that "other thmgs bemg equal, larger and wealth- 
ier states will wm wars agamst smaller and poorer states, and hence will 
expand while the latter contract This may not happen all at once 
Aggressive, militarized states such as Hitler's Germany, Iinperial Japan, or 
Sadam Hussem's Iraq can have the advantage of surprise In the longer 
term, however, sheer weight of numbers and wealth can and will tell 
Added to this, however, must be the key factor of geography — ^what Collms 
calls "positional advantage " In partictdar, "states with mihtarily capable 
neighbors m fewer directions have an advantage over states with pow- 
erful neighbors m more directions "3^® Collins calls those favored states, 
which are m a peripheral, and so relatively unthreatened, position "march- 
land" states The term was used by the Enghsh of the Middle Ages, whose 
"marcher lords," their estates baclmg onto the wild terntones of Wales and 
Scotland, were notoriously difficult for the kmg to control, and also by 
Tolkem m descnbmg the wilder border regions of "Middle Earth " In con- 
trast to such unthreatened states, those "mterior states" which are caught 
between a number of relatively secure marchland neighbors, tend to frag- 
ment, Collms argues, often m &e course of "showdowm" wars which mark 
a major geopohbcal shift ^ 

’^’Seep 163 

’*®Randall Collms, Weberian Sociological Theory (Cambridge Cambridge Unner<!it\ 
Press, 1986) See especially Chapter 7 (ongmallv published in the Journal of Political and Military 
SoLiologv. Vol 9 1981, 163-177), and Chapter 8 ' 
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Botti these factors remain, CoUms argues, as germane as m the past 
There is also a third prmciple at work "Even 'world empires' with no 
equivalent rivals have undergone weakenmg and long-term decay," he 
pomts out "A major reason is that mihtary overextensions beyond the 
resources of a territorial heartland results in disintegration of state 
power 

In predictmg the immment declme of the Russian Empire, Colhns 
drew on all three prmaples At the time of its expansion, he notes, it had an 
advantage of population size and/or wealth over relevant neighbors and 
potential foes This changed m the 1970s and 1980s In particular, it was 
caught m arms rivalry with both a stabilized and huge Chma and an enor- 
mously much wealthier USA Moreover, its very success had abolished its 
"marchland" benefits, "the result of its havmg elimmated virtually all weak 
buffer states [is] that it now faces powerful eneimes m all direchons,"^^ 
mcludmg Chma, Japan, and Western Europe (and so, by proxy, the USA) 
Its overextension was shown by the extremely high percentage of GNP 
gomg to the mihtary budget even m peacetime The result, Collins predict- 
ed, was that the Russian empire was set for declme, and m a position where 
qmte small madents had the potential to act as a "tippmg phenomenon," 
settmg off a process of mtemal fragmentation and the breakaway of satel- 
hte states In 1994, less than ten years after CoUms pubhshed his predic- 
tions, the mdependent states of Eastern Europe, the Baltic, Ukrame, 
Beloruss, and Central Asia are witnesses to their accuracy 

Summary 

CoUms provides an exceUent eiqiosition of the basic assumptions of 
analjrtic" conflict theory His work is also important because it provides a 
large number of concrete propositions that relate institutional structure to 
the resources available to different groups Further, it mcorporates the 
msights of microsociological" perspectives, especially m its account of 
how social experiences affect people's outlooks and hence the nature of 
soaal behavior, conflict, and change 

Not surprisingly, CoUms' major weaknesses are title weaknesses of 
conflict theory as a whole The most important are, we would suggest, an 
overemphasis on the "zero-sum" aspects of social in ter action, too mecha- 
nistic a view of ideas as an offshoot of the existmg social structure, and an 
madequate account of the nature of the state It is to these generd weak- 
nesses of conflict theory, as weU as its major strengths, that we now turn 
bnefly m conclusion 

3^d,p 190 

ygjy ^ mtemal strife, and not immediately concerned wifli 

Russian conquests m the south and west 

3^Ibid,p 195 
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CONCLUSION 

Conflict theory's major strength lies in the way it relates social and organi- 
zational structure to group interests and the balance of resources Tins ana- 
lyhcal framework is often very productive Moreover, whereas functional- 
ism never really identifies a mechanism of change, conflict theory doc**, 
when it points to shifts m resource distnbution and pow er Conflict thcorx' 
insists fruitfully that values and ideas must be related to their social en\ i- 
ronment and not treated as autonomous Finally, it avoids "explaining" 
things simply m terms of their results By tracing social beha\ lor back to 
individuals' interests and the purposive way they pursue them, it show*, 
how changes may actually occur 

However, conflict theory also has important weaknesses Its insistence 
that power is people's mam objechve and the primary feature of social rela- 
tionships is too limited One can hardly account for the bcha\ lor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers m terms of "self-mterest" or the search for power, as con- 
flict theory commonly uses those terms Moreover, the way in which thc\ 
define and discuss power leads many conflict theorists to imph that the 
whole of social hfe is essentially "zero-sum," that is, that one man's gain is 
by defmition made up from others' equal loss In fact, this is not ncces- 
sanly the case 

Suppose that we take a hypothetical self-interested ruler u ho ivishcs 
to get as much money out of his subjects as possible He can either seize 
whatever he can And by brute force, or he can set up a well-defined tax s\ s- 
tem in which people Imow in advance exactly how much they w ill owe — 
and that nothmg more will be demanded In the latter case, it is still ulti- 
mately the ruler's ability to coerce which ensures that his subjects pay up 
However, they will also find it far more worthwhile to work hard, sn\e, 
invest, and create economic g^o^vth than they %vill if anything the_\ produce 
is liable to arbitrar}' confiscation For that reason, the ruler ma\ well, ulti- 
mately, do better for himself by choosing the less arbitrarj course 
Certainly, his subjects will fare much better if he does 

Of course, no ruler ever has a completeK free hand to choose one 
alternative or the other How'ever, societies can and do \ar\ ‘.vsiematicalh 
in how far they pro\ idc the sort of cn\ ironment hich gi\ e*, people secun- 
tv, encourages economic groA\ th, or create** some degree ot the ' po*.iti\ e- 
‘'Um" in their affairs Contemporarx conflict theorx lends to ignore such 
important differences in how slate power i^ exercised and in hov% lar it pr*.»- 
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vides people with a secure and predictable framework for their actions 
Consequently, it also tends to produce an inadequate theory of the state 
and to treat laws— the product of the state — oversunphshcally, as though 
they were merely a reflection of group mterest rather than systems with 
their own dynamic and influence 

The same oversimplification is apparent m conflict theory's treatment 
of values and ideas It is important to analyze the degree to which ideas are 
rooted m a soaal order and the ways laws and "ideologies" reflect people's 
mterests, but it is also important to be aware — as functionahsm is — ^that 
they have a degree of autonomy Conflict theorists tend to treat ideas as 
though they were simply a reflection of the mterests of ttie powerful, but 
narrow self-mterest is often not a full explanation of events SeH-mterest 
would have suggested the total extermmation of the Native Americans 
That this did not happen was largely the result of notions of justice and 
morality which, however compromised, were umversal m their apphcahon 

Similarly, conflict theory tends to emphasize how ideas mamtam sta- 
bihty, when m fact the ideas m a given soaety often criticize and under- 
mine the current order For example, Chrishamty produced fig ures like 
St Francis and Luther whose teachings created massiv e social upheavals, 
and the Kremlin suppressed Russian dissidents brutally for decades 
because it feared then ideas so much 

Finally, although conflict theory specifies a mechanism of change, it 
does not provide an entirely satisfactory account of it This is because con- 
flict theory is far better at explaining how a group mamtains power than it is 
at showing how it acquired it m the fust place Collins, for example, argues 
that educational qualifications are an important source of pnvilege wilhout 
saying very much about why they are now a more significant resource than 
they were m the past Yet groups do not acquire resources and power at ran- 
dom, and we had occasion to suggest earher m the chapter that the ongins 
of a group's power can often be explamed by the services they provided 
Educational qualifications may be used to protect and strengthen the past 
because education is also necessary to provide the technical sTalls on which 
modem wealth depends At a number of pomts we have noted the way in 
which soaologists using an essentially conflict perspective also mcorporate 
arguments of this type drawn from "exchange" or "rational choice" theory 
These are discussed further m Chapter Six, and complement many of the 
arguments and analyses advanced by conflict theorists 


IS important to note that none of this requires altruistic behavior “for the good of 
the people or unphes that s)^teins of law and government exist which are equally good for 
everyone 

376By contrast, Weber pays a great deal of attention to differing legal systems See p 81 
For an elaboration of this argument, see Douglass C Nor^ Structure and Otange m Economic 
History, Chapter m (New York WW Norton, 1981) North argues that (p 21) "one cannot 
develop a useful analysis of the state divorced from property rights," and treats the state as 
essentially wealth-maximizmg (on its own behalf) 

®^^This IS not imiversally true, as Schumpeter and Habermas show 
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INTRODUCTION 

The term symhohc inteiactionism origmated with Herbert Blumer, who 
describes it as "a somewhat barbaric neologism that I corned in an offhand 
way m an article wntten m Man and Society The term somehow caught on 
and IS now m general use 

Mfln and Society was designed to survey the field of the soaal saences 
and to serve as an "mtroductlon to the spirit, the methods and the subject 
matter of each of the social sciences Herbert Blumer, mvited to write the 
chapter on social psychology, corned the term symbolic mteractionism m an 
attempt to clanfy how soaal psychologists differed m their views of human 
nature Blumer explamed that soaal psychology was largely interested in 
the social development of the mdividual and ttiat its central task was to 
study how the mdividual develops socially as a result of parhcipatmg in 
group life 

To study the social development of die mdividual, Blumer proposed. 
It IS necessary to consider the "nature of the equipment with which the 
human mfant begms life First, he discussed two views of ongmal nature 
with which he disagreed instmct psychology, which emphasizes the 
importance of unreasohed natural impulses, and the stimulus-response 
approach, which sees behavior as acquired but essentially involuntary 
responses to external stimuli ^ Blumer contrasted these with the position he 
held, explaining that his approach pictures the newborn mfant as unorga- 
nized and dependent on adults for direction and survival Accordmg to his 
view 


the development of the infant mto childhood and adulthood is fundamentally 
a nvatter of forming organized or concerted activity m place of its previous 
random activity, and of channelizmg its impulses and givmg them goals or 
objectives This view, then, recognizes ongmal nature to be important, but 
not determinative of its subsequent development It emphasizes the active 
nature of the child, the plastiaty of this nature, and the importance of the 
unformed impulse It is substanhally the view taken by the group of social 
psychologists who may be conveniently labeled "symbohc mteracfaonists 

Thus the term was bom However, for all his later remarks, Blumer's 
use of the word symbolic reflects an important theoretical viewpoint, not the 


I* Iulcmcliomsm Perspective and Method (Englewood Cliffs, N J 

^ I , nc, 69), p 1 Copynght 1969 Rcpnntcd by permission of Prcntice-Hall, Inc 
I'll/) Schmidl, ed , Man and Society (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prenlice-Hall, Inc, 

^Ibiil , pp 146-47 

work of cTlomnn's'’'™ •’tunulus-responsc approach in relation to the 

'•^hmidl, AfuM and Sanelv, pp 151-52 
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offhand labeling of a perspective In Man and Society, Blumer identifies the 
cornerstone of symbolic mteractiomsm a common set of S5nmibols and 
imderstandmg possessed by people m a group ^ Symbolic mteractiomsts 
assume that the key elements m children's nulieus are the symbols and 
understandmgs that guide the mdividuals around them This common set 
of symbols and understandmgs which make a child's soaal environment 
symbohc are given great proimnence by this perspective 

Symbolic mteractiomsm, then, is essenfaaUy a social-psychological 
perspective, its primary focuses are on the mdividual "with a self" and on 
the mteraction between a person's mtemal thoughts and emotions and his 
or her social behavior Most of the analysis is of small-scale mteipersonal 
relationships Individuals are viewed as active constructors of their own 
conduct who mterpret, evaluate, defme, and map out their own action, 
rather than as passive bemgs who are impmged upon by outside forces ^ 
Symbohc mterachomsm also stresses the processes by which the mdividual 
makes decisions and forms opimons 

According to symbolic mteractiomsts, the form mteraction takes 
emerges from the particular situation concerned This is m contrast to what 
Blumer calls the "strait)acket" approach of functionalists, whose stress on 
norms imphes that most mteraction is fixed m advance Although symbohc 
mterachonists admit ihe influence of social rules, these are not tiieir prima- 
ry concern, and neither are the "average" behavior and the general shape of 
institutions, which other theorists concentrate on ® Rather, they are primari- 
ly concerned with fully explammg mdividuals' particular deasions and 
actions and with demonstratmg the impossibihty of explammg these by 
predetermmed rules and extemd forces 


INTELLECTUAL ROOTS: THE INFLUENCE OF MAX WEBER 
AND GEORG SIMMEL 

The forerunners of and direct contnbutors to the symbohc mterachomst 
perspective mclude Georg Simmel, Robert Park, William Isaac Thomas, 
Charles Horton Cooley, John Dewey, and George Herbert Mead ^ Max 
Weber should also be cited, for m his definition of soaology, he empha- 


^id,p 159 

Anthony Giddens, whose work on structuration theory is discussed m Qiapter Seven, 
borrows from s 3 nnbohc interacbonism the role of human agency, the view that social life is an 
®‘^™J^P^hment of purposive, knowledgeable actors See Anthony Giddens, Central 
Problems tn Social Theory (Berkeley University of California Press, 1979), p 50 

See, for example, "Conflict Theory" (Chapter Three) 

M i, mentions E W Burgess, Flonan Znaniecki, EUsworfli Fans, James 

Mickel Williams, and William James See Blwaa:, Symbolic Interacttontsm,p 78 
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sized the importance of verstehen (mterpretive understandmg or "subjechve 
meamng") 


Soaology is a science which attempts the interpretive understandmg of social 
action m order thereby to arrive at a causal explanation of its course and 
effects In "action" is mcluded all human behavior when and insofar as the 
acting individual attaches a subjective meaning to it Action m this sense may be 
either overt or purely mward or subjective, it may consist of positive mterven- 
tion m a situation, or of dehberately refrainmg from such mtervention or pas- 
sively acquiescmg m the situation Action is social insofar as, by virtue of the 
subjective meaning attached to it by the acting individual (or mdividuals) it takes 
account of the behavior of others and is thereby onented m its course 


Weber's action theory, with an emphasis on the mdividual's mterpre- 
tation of a situation and on the importance of subjechve meanmg, was 
mfluenhal m the emergence of sjnnbohc mteracfaomsm Earher m the text 
we highlighted Weber's contribuhon to conflict theory His significance to 
the s3rmbohc mterachomst perspecfave is an lUustrahon of the breadth of his 
theorehcal contribuhons and, m parhcular, his abdity to "bridge" macro 
and micro perspecfaves 

Georg Sunmel, Robert Park's mtellectual mentor, was also of central 
importance to the development of this perspechve We can understand 
Simmel's influence on the early s)mibohc mterachomsts by exammmg his 
defense of many of the tenets of this approach to sociologies analysis 

To confine ourselves to the large soaal formations resembles the older saence 
of anatomy with its limitation to the major, defimtely arcumsenbed organs 
such as heart, liver, lungs, and stomach, and with its neglect of the innumer- 
able, popularly unnamed or unknown tissues Yet without these, the more 
obvious organs could never constitute a hvmg orgamsm 

Similarly, Sunmel says, soaety is pieced together by "countless mmor 
s3mtheses " He describes some of these human linkages 

That people look at one another and are jealous of one another, that they 
exchange letters or dme together, that gratitude for altruistic acts makes 
for mseparable umon, that one asks another man after a certam street, and 
that people dress and adorn themselves for one another — ^the whole gamut of 
relations that play from one person to another and that may be momentary or 
permanent, conscious or unconscious, ephemeral or of grave 
consequence, all these mcessantly tie men together Here are the mterac- 
tions among the atoms of society They account for all the toughness and elas- 


^®Max Weber, The Theoiy of Social and Economic Oigamzahon, trans and eds A M 
Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New York Oxford University Press, 1964), p 88 Emphasis 
ours Copyright 1947, 1975 by Talcott Parsons Repnnted by permissions of TTie Free Ftess, a 
division of Macmillan, Inc 
^^See Chapter Three 
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tiaty, all Ihe color and consistency of soaal life, that is so stnkmg and yet so 
mysterious ^ 

Simmers words are encouragmg for sociologists mterested m analyz- 
mg mdividual behavior, as contrasted with those whose mterests he m ana- 
lyzmg soaal systems This is so not only because the details of mdividual 
behavior are themselves of mterest, but because some crucial decisions are 
made on the mdividual level, among the "atoms of society," which can 
cause reverberations throughout an entire imhon These deasions help us, 
as Simmel puts it, "to piece together the real life of soaety as we encounter 
It m our experience " One dramatic example is a deasion made by Frank 
WiUs, a security guard at the Watergate complex, who noticed some tape 
on the lock of a door on the evenmg of June 17, 1972 On his first round of 
inspection, he simply removed the tape On the second round, when he saw 
the same door taped agam, he remterpreted the situation and decided to 
phone the pohce Some sociologists are mterested m analyzmg behavior 
bke this, wluch tnggered a series of events leadmg to die resignation of the 
late President Nixon and to changes m party structure, such as campaign 
financmg lumtahons For many of them, the inspiration for such analysis is 
supphed by Georg Simmel, and Simmel's formal soaology, the "geometry 
of soaal space," has become a blueprmt 

Two of SimmeFs key concepts are the dyad and the triad In stressmg 
the significance of numbers for social life, Simmel argues that m a dyadic 
relationship, each of the two partiapants is confronted by one olher Hence, 
neither can deny responsibihty by shiftmg it to the group Because a dyad 
depends on only two partiapants, a witfidrawal of one will destroy the 
whole The transformation of a dyad mto a triad, however, causes a major 
qualitative change In a tnadic relationship an mdividual participant is con- 
fronted with the possibihty of bemg outvoted by the majority Thus the 
triad can impose its will upon one member through the formation of a 
coahtion by the other two Three types of strategies are open to the third 
partiapant pla)rmg the role of mediator between the other two and helpmg 
to keep the group mtact, tummg a disagreement between the other two to 
his or her own advantage, or mtentionally creatmg conflicts between the 
others for his or her own advantage SimmeTs imcrosociological examples 
of triadic relationships mclude the competition of two men for one woman 
Other examples of a tnad would be the addition of a third roommate in a 


12 

Kurt H Wolff, ed and trans , The Soaology of Georg Simmel (New York The Free Press, 
1950), pp 1-10 Copyright 1950, 1978 by The Free Press, a division of Macmillan, Inc 
Kepnnted by permission of the publisher 
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college dorm, an aged parent moving m with a married son or daughter, or 
an adult retummg to hve m the parente' home 

The link from Georg Simmel m Germany to a group of social psychol- 
ogists at the Umversity of Chicago was forged when Robert Park spent one 
semester m Simmel's classroom "It was from Simmel," Park wrote, "that I 
finally gamed a fundamental pomt of view for the study of the newspaper 
and society 

Simmers conception of society as a system of mterachon, his mterest 
m the geometry of social space, and his stress on soaal process were adopt- 
ed by Park and passed on to his students and colleagues at the Umversity 
of Chicago, which became the birthplace of symbohc mteracfaomsm 

A significant theoretical contnbution to symbohc mteractiomsm is 
William Isaac Thomas' notion of the "definition of the situation " 
Thomas believed that mdividuals have the power to ignore a stimulus 
which they responded to at an earher time and that "prelimmary to any 
self-determined act of behavior there is always a stage of exammation 
and deliberation which we may call the defmition of the situation 
Even more important is Thomas' behef that people's defmitions of the 
situation have behavioral consequences Thomas' theorem was stated 
this way "If men [sic] defme situations as real, they are real m their con- 
sequences Thomas argued that unless researchers pay attention to 
subjective meanings or defimhons of the situation, they cannot under- 
stand human activity 

In our own everyday life we know that women and men, yoimger and 
older people, upper- and lower-class workers, will often present different 
definitions of the same situation Witness the vanous ways people mterpret 
and evaluate news items, episodes m a movie, se gm ents of sports events, 
even common cultural objects, like a flag, a dishwasher, or a computer 
Young children, for mstance, often create an imagmary playmate The play- 
mate, who IS real for the child, may have consequences for other family 
members as well They may mteract with the playmate, even to the pomt of 
sethng an extra place at the dinner table 

Together with Thomas, Park encouraged students to study vanous 
aspects of the social processes m their own city Rather than examining 
social structure with a camera producmg "still" pictures of social life. Park's 
students used the "moving camera" of the naturalistic approach to catch 


^’’Paul J Baker, "The Life Histones of W I Thomas and Robert E Park, with an 
Introduction b\ Paul J Baker," American JoiimaJ of Sociology, 79 (1973), 256 

'^William I Thomas, Tlw UnadjuMed Ctrl (Boston Little, Brown, 1923), p 41 

^^William I Thomas (uith Dorothy Swaine Thomas), The Child in America (New Yorl 
Alfred A Knopf, 1928) 
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life as it was happening The Chicago School produced Thomas and 
Znaniecki's classic piece of research on the adjustment of first-generation 
Pohsh immigrants. The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, Frederick M 
Thrasher's research on juvenile dehnquency. The Gang, Louis Wirth's mves- 
tigation of the densely populated district where most of Chicago's first-gen- 
eration Jews hved. The Ghetto, and Harvey W Zorbaugh's analysis of the 
juxtaposition of affluent and slum sections of Chicago, The Gold Coast and 
the Slum 

Charles Horton Cooley, who taught all his hfe at his alma mater, the 
Umversity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, was also a forerunner of sjrmbohc 
mterachomsm One of his important contributions is his conception of the 
"lookmg-glass self," that is, the self you understand as a result of the 
information reflected back at you m the judgments of olhers with whom 
you mteract Cooley's three elements of the lookmg-glass self are "the 
imagmahon of our appearance to the other person, the imagmabon of his 
judgment of that appearance, atid some sort of self-feelmg, such as pnde 
or mortification 

As Cooley pomts out, the lookmg glass does not suggest tiie imagina- 
tion of the other's judgment of our appearance, but he sees this as an essen- 
tial element In fact, Cooley states, "the imaginations which people have of 
one another are the sohd facts of soaety, and to observe and mterpret these 
must be tiie chief aim of soaology hi other words, both the larger soaal 
structure and such constructs as "mdustnal organizations" and "pohhcal 
parties" ultunately rest on these "sohd facts " 

However, symbolic mterachomsm was systemahzed not by these 
forerunners but by two major theonsfe, George Herbert Mead and Herbert 
Blumer Although Blumer is viewed as the mtellectual leader of symbohc 
mterachomsm among soaal theorists, he owes a great deal to his teacher, 
George Herbert Mead Most of the elements of symbohc mterachomsm are 
Meadian m ongm, and Blumer acknowledged Mead as the most important 
influence on his thinkmg 
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PART ONE 

George Herbert Mead: The Self 


It has been said of George Herbert Mead (1863-1931) that "he may now 
well be reckoned as one among a handful of American thinkers who have 
helped to shape the character of modem social science Mead's father 
was a Puritan clergyman who taught homiletics at Oberlm, where Mead 
received a B A m 1883 His mother was president of Mount Holyoke 
College after her husband's death After one year of additional study m 
philosophy and Greek, Mead received a second B A at Harvard m isfe ^ 
While at Harvard, Mead studied under Josiah Royce and was converted to 
pragmatic philosophy In Europe, he did graduate studies imder Wilhelm 
Wundt at Leipzig, where he also met G Stanley Hall; he later studied at 
Berlm, but never completed his doctorate On returning home. Mead taught 
for two years at the Umversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, where he met and 
became friends with John Dewey and Charles Horton Cooley When Dewey 
moved to the Umversity of Chicago, Mead decided to follow him, and he 
taught m the philosophy department there until his death m 1931 

Mead published over eighty articles m his lifetime More than half of his 
writmg concerned reform issues, such as immigrants, settlement houses, 
women's suffrage, labor, education, and democracy On many of these issues 
he was deeply influenced by his fnend and colleague, Jane Addams Deegan 
reveals that Mead spoke at a suffrage meeting m 1912, and a few years later 
"he marched down Michigan Avenue m the company of John Dewey, Jane 
Addams, and other distinguished Chicago atizens, for the same cause 

But Mead's most famous book was published posthumously, taken 
from the lecture notes of his students who gathered them for pubhcation 
This book. Mind, Self and Society, will be one of our chief sources for the 
basic components of Mead's theory The four elements we have chosen to 
highlight are the self, self-mteraction, the development of the self, and sym- 
bolic meamng 


THE SELF 

Mead's view of the self is central to symbolic mteractiomsm He sees the 
self as an acting organism, not as a passive receptacle that simply receives 
and responds to stimuli Blumer explains 

21 

Coscr,M/f.lcrio/Sacio]ogiatlTltoiig}if,p 347 
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FIGURE 4-1 Blumer’s View of the Individual 

For Mead, the self is far more than an "mtemalization of components of soaal 
structure and culture " It is more centrally a soaal process, a process of self- 
mteracbon m which the human actor mdicates to himself matters diat con- 
front him m the situahon m which he acts, and organizes his action through 
his mleipretahon of such matters The actor engages m this soaal mteraction 
ivith himself, according to Mead, by takmg the roles of ofriers, addressmg 
himself through these roles, and responding to these approaches This concep- 
tion of self-mterachon m which the actor is pomtu^ out thmgs to himself hes 
at the basis of Mead's scheme of soaal psychology " 

The self, then, is active and aeative, there are no such ingredients as 
soaal, cultural, or psychological variables that "determine" the actions of 
the self Blumer often depicted soaal saenhsts' different \aews of the self m 
his own classroom teachmg by means of a drawmg hke Figure 4-1, as he 
enthusiastically transmitted Mead's ideas to his students Here one can see 
what tile s}Tnbohc mteractiomsts are rqectmg m the functionalists' view of 
the mdi\adual Functionahsts like Parsons tend to look at human bemgs as 
passive agents impinged upon by social and psychological forces 
Accordmg to Blumer, "the process of self-mdication by means of which 
human action is formed cannot be accoimted for by factors which precede 
the act "25 In Blumer's estimation, soaal exchange theorists like George 
Homans share this passive ^^Lew of human beings Blumer writes 

The self, or mdeed hmnan bemg, is not brought mto tiie picture merely by 
mtroduong psychological elements, such as motives and mterests, alongside 
of soaetal elements Such additions merdy compound the error of the omis- 
sion This IS the flaw m George Homans' presidential address on "Bringing 
Men Back In "2® 
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In contrast to this passive \'iew of the mdi\^dual. Mead stresses peo- 
ple's abilitjo through the mechanism of self-mteraction, to form and guide 
tiieir oiNm conduct. Mead's position is that mdmduals act on their oira 
environment, and m so doing they create the objects that people it He dis- 
tinguishes between "thmgs," or stimuli that exist prior to and mdependenl 
of the individual, and "objects," which exist only m relation to acts 
"Thmgs" are converted to "objects" through the acts of mdividuals A 
tomato, for instance, senses as an object of nutntion when it is eaten and as 
an object of an expression of anger when it is throivn The mdiiudual, by 
acting on it, designates the tomato as food m one instance and as a weapon 
in another The tomato is not mtrmsically either of these, it is simply a 
"thmg" before the mdividual acts on it Thus, Mead's "person" is more 
active and more creative than is soaal exchange and functional theonsts' 
person or ego 

Symbohc mteractionism avoids a detenninistic stance by refusing to 
treat the self as something that is undifferentiated. Specifically, Mead out- 
bnes tivo "phases" of the self One phase is the "I," which Mead sees as the 
unorgamzed response of tlie orgarasm to the attitudes of others, the sponta- 
neous disposition or impulse to act The other is tiie "me," a set of orga- 
nized attitudes of otliers that the mdividual herself assumes m turn, that is, 
those perspectives on oneself that the indmdual has learned from ottiers ^ 
Mead says, "The attitudes of the others constitute the organized 'me,' and 
then one reacts toivard that as an 'I The "me" guides the behanor of 
die socialized person, and this aspect of the self bnngs the influence of oth- 
ers mto the mdividual's consciousness. On the other hand, the incalculable 
spontaneity of tlie "I" allows for a certam degree of innovation and creativi- 
ty as well as a degree of freedom from control by otiiers As Mead puts it 

The "I," then, in this relation of Ihe "I" and the "me," is something that is, so 
to speak, responding to a social situation whidi is wthm the experience of the 
indiN idual It is the answer which the mdnidual makes to the attitude which 
others take toward him w hen he assumes an attitude toward them Now , the 
attitudes he is taking toivard them will contam a novel element The "I" gi' ss 
the sense of freedom, of mihative 
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The self, then consists of the actmg 'T' when the self is the subject, and 
of the acted upon "me" when the self is the object Mead concludes 

The sdf IS essentially a social process going on wititi these two distmgiushable 
phases If it did not have these two phases there could not be conscious 
responsibility, and there would be nothmg novel m expenence 


SELF-INTERACTION 

Because he makes room for what is "novel m experience," Mead offers 
social saenhsts a perspective that enables them to analyze bdiavior that is 
"unstructured" and not affected by previously established conventions For 
instance, symbolic mteractionists would be interested in analyzing 
Roentgen's acadental discovery of X-rays Accordmg to Thomas Kuhn 

The physicist Roentgen mterrupted a normal mvestigahon of cathode rays 
because he had noticed that a banum platmocyamde screen at some distance 
from his shielded apparatus glowed when the discharge was m process 
Further mvestigations — they required seven hectic weeks durmg which 
Roentgen rarely left the laboratory— mdicated that the cause of the glow came 
m straight hnes from the cathode ray tube,that the radiation cast shadows, 
could not be deflected by magnet, and much else besides Before announcing 
his discovery, Roentgen had convmced himself tihat his effect was not due to 
cathode rays but to an agent with at least some similarity to hght ^ 

Kuhn adds that this discovery was greeted with surprise and shock, prma- 
pally because X-rays violated deeply entrenched expectations ^ 

As Kuhn explams it, a discovery like Roentgen's necessitates "para- 
digm change" and changes m expectations and laboratory procedures He 
defmes paradigms as "universally recognized scientific achievements that 
for a time provide model problems and solutions to a commumty of practi- 
tioners," and he stresses that changes meet considerable resistance at all 
tunes® 

Why IS it so rare for an mveshgator like Roentgen to make such an 
accidental discovery — ^to perceive that somethmg has happened ttiat his 
paradigm has not prepared him to perceive and cannot explam? Accordmg 
to Kuhn, such a discovery goes against the idea of norm^ saence, which 
does not aim at novelties of fact or theory Rather ttian abandon the theories 


^2lbid,p 178 
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and ideas iiiey use to perceive and "understand" the world, people will try 
to explain away anomalous findings, to show that they do not really dis- 
prove the current paradigm So Kuhn suggests ihat a discovery that com- 
mences with an awareness of anomaly must contmue with a more or less 
extended exploration of the area of the anomaly, which then results m an 
adjustment of paradigm theory ^ 

In analyzmg why Roentgen continued mvestigatmg and discovered X- 
rays instead of explammg them away. Mead would emphasize Roentgen's 
self-mterachon What did Roentgen "say to himself" durmg those fateful 
days before he was finally convmced that he had made a discovery? First of 
all, he had to persuade himself that m spite of the existing paradigm he had 
mdeed seen the glow, that it was not a figment of his unagmation, a mirage 
caused by his own fatigue, or an mconsequential oddity Durmg those seven 
weeks m the laboratory, Roentgen must have been aslmg himself, over and 
over agam, how the phenomenon happened, where it came from, what pro- 
duced the glow, under what conditions, and why it occurred Through this 
kmd of self-mteraction, combmed with repeated eiqierimentation, Roentgen 
finally convmced himself of his discovery, and the nature of this dialo gue 
detemuned whether or not he did so 

The "mtemal conversations" one has with oneself are an essential part 
of the Meadian perspective, because they are the means by which human 
bemgs take thmgs mto account and organize tihemselves for action Self- 
mteraction IS also the basis for role-takmg, which is at the heart of Mead's 
conception of the human act 

Mead explains that commumcation is a process whereby each person 
"takes the role of the other", that is, each person "assumes the attitude of 
the other mdividual as well as callmg it out m the otiier," which would be 
impossible without self-mteraction Mead's description of role-takmg 
underlines the importance of mdividuals' "putting themselves m the 
other's shoes " As he puts it 

He himself is m the role of the other person whom he is so exatmg and influ- 
enong It is through takmg this role of the other that he is able to come back 
on himself and so direct his own process of commumcation This takmg the 
role of the other, an expression I have so often used, is not simply of passmg 
importance The immediate effect of such role-takmg hes m the control 
which the mdividual is able to exerase over his own response 

One of the attractions of the Meadian conception of self-mteraction is 
that it makes sense m terms of one's daily ejqienences If you think back 
to the last time you walked somewhere by yourself (on the way to class for 
example), there are probably thmgs you can remember "talking to yourself' 

3®Ibid,pp 52-53 
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about — ^reminding yourself to do or to refrain from domg somethmg, mak- 
mg a phone call, stoppmg at the grocery store, gomg to the hbrary Agam, 
people need not ttunk back very far to ftnd a tune when they "talked to 
themselves" about how to approach a certam situation or whether or not to 
confront someone and how to do it In such a situation you are, m a sense, 
"rehearsmg" for future action and organizing yourself by an mtemal con- 
versation, which prepares you to "take the role" of others For mstance, 
people who have been through the anxiety of preparmg themselves for an 
encounter with a friend who has recently lost a loved one will recognize 
that the more they "talked to themselves" about what to say and how to 
approach their friend, the more able they were to "take the role of the 
other" and the more effective the mteracbon was If we assess the resultmg 
action and ask ourselves whether or not the "mtemal conversation" affect- 
ed the mteraction, we can see that Meades conception of the human act 
probably does make sense 

Blumer summarizes Mead's idea of the human act like this 

The human act is formed through self-mteraction, m the course of which the 
actor may note and assess any feature of the situation, or any feature of his 
mvolvement m the act The act is constructed through this process of self- 
mteracbon, irrespective of whether the construction is done mtelligently or 
stupidly The subjection of the act to the process of self-mterachon imparts 
a career to the act— the act may be stopped, restramed, abandoned, resurrect- 
ed, postponed, mtensihed, concealed, transformed or redirected ^ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF 

Mead outlmes the three stages by which tiie self develops m his wntmgs on 
the play, the game, and the generalized other The frrst stage of self-devel- 
opment, the "preplay" stage at about age two, is marked by meanmgless, 
umtative acts In Meadian vocabulary, the word meaning appears regularly 
and has a umque connotation 

Meanmg as such, i e , the object of thought, arises m expenence through the 
mdividual sbmulatmg hims^ to take the attitude of the other in his reaction 
toward tihe object Meanmg is that which can be mdicated to others while it is 
by the same process mdicated to the mdicahng mdividual 

In other words, when mdividuals share symbolic mterpretations, the 
act is meanmgful to them The are "speakmg the same language" or "look- 
ing through the same eyeglasses " Meanmg is, then, the wedding of differ- 
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ent attitudes and the use of significant s)Tnbols that have the same import 
for all concerned 

The reason Mead labels acts m the preplay state "meanmgless" is that 
the child at that age lacks the abihty to "take the attitude of the other " As 
Mead outlmes it, this abihty gradually evolves as the duld develops a self 
The second stage, the "play" stage, which appears later m childhood, is the 
stage when the duld can put hi^elf m the position of another person but 
cannot relate to the roles of the other players The connection between play, 
on the one hand, and the development of the "me" and the abihty to take 
the role of the other, on the other hand, is particularly apparent when small 
children scold their toys for bemg bad or warn them that they are gettmg 
dirty or doing something dangerous Similarly, children at this stage act out 
others' parts m simple role-takmg, such as "playmg teacher," and games, 
such as hide-and-seek or hc-tac-toe, that mvolve only one or two roles and 
parhapants At the play stage, the player has only one alternative role m 
mmd at a time Nevertheless, this is die time, accordmg to Mead, when the 
child begins to form a self by takmg the roles of other people 

At the game stage, several players are m action togetiier This happens 
m complex, organized games m wluch the team member must anhapate all 
the attitudes and roles of all the odier players The person pla 5 ang first base 
m a baseball game, for instance, must have a generalized knowledge of 
what the other team members -will do m a given situation At the game 
stage, the relevant "other" is an organization of die attitudes of aU mvolved 
m the game, so that what the person on first base does is controlled by 
everyone else on the team In a wider context, this generahzed other 
mcludes the organized attitudes of the whole commumty Mead explains, 
"The mature self arises when a generalized other is mtemalized so that the 
community exercises control over die conduct of its individuals The 
structure, then, on which the self is built is this response which is common 
to all, for one has to be a member of a commurat}'- to be a self 

Cnhcs of Mead have reevaluated the concept "generalized other" and 
argue that it is somewhat like Parsons' defimhon of soaalization, because it 
means that mdnaduals mtemahze the norms and values generated by the 
dommant institutions Feminists pomt out that the generalized other mcor- 
porates the existmg distnbution of power m soaety withm the mdiiadual 
In short, it is the people m power — ^males, upper classes, educational 
elites — who defme the generalized other 

In a study of sex differences m children's games, Janet Lever found 
that boys played outdoors more, played more m larger groups, played in 
more age-heterogeneous groups, and played more often in competitive 
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games than girls ^ Lever suggests tiiat boys' games teach them to take the 
role of ttie generalized other, thus preparmg them for successful perfor- 
mance m a wide variety of work settmgs By contrast, girls learn die role of 
the "particular" other m their play groups, preparmg them for their roles as 
wives and mothers m the private sphere of the home Thus, the way chil- 
dren's play IS organized serves to protect the traditional gender-role divi- 
sion m our soaety 

Lever reports that bo)^, who were more mvolved m playmg competi- 
tive games, learned that emotional disaphne and self-control were neces- 
sary for team goals Girls, who were more mvolved m play ihat mvolved 
tum-takmg rather than competition, also showed affection to their best 
fnends more often Lever states 

Most girls mterviewed said they had a smgle "best" fnend with whom they 
played nearly every day They learn to know that person and her moods so 
well diat through non-verbal cues alone, a girl understands whether her play- 
mate IS hurt, sad, happy, bored, and so on There is usually an open show of 
affection between these little girls ^ 


SYMBOLIC MEANING 

The meanmg of symbol is derived from Mead's defmihon of gesture, which 
IS not only the first element of an act but also a sign for a whole act For 
instance, when a smoker reaches for a pack of agarettes, that gesture can be 
enough to prompt a nonsmoker to leave the room, to open wmdows, to 
request that smokmg be prohibited, or to engage m other kmds of behavior 
to avoid what the nonsmoker knows will follow In this situation the ges- 
ture, the fust component of the act, can be enougji for the nonsmoker, who 
does not have to wait to see the rest of the act Thus, reachmg for a pack of 
agarettes is not only a gesture, it becomes a significant symbol, because tiie 
gesture calls out m ttie nonsmoker the meanm|g of the enhre act and signals 
the begmnmg of his or her adjustments to it As Mead puts it, "Gestures 
thus mtemahzed are significant symbols because they have the same mean- 
ing for all mdividual members of a given soaety or soaal group, i e , they 
respectively arouse the same attitudes m the mdividuals makmg them that 
they arouse m the mdividuals respondmg to them 

Mead defmes a symbol as "the stimulus whose response is given m 
advance " Consider the situation m which a person threatens you and you 
knock him down Mead says that m dong this you are takmg the attitude of 

'^Janet Lever, "Sex Differences m the Games Quldren Flay," Soaal Problems, 24 (Apnl, 
1976), 478-87 
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the community and respondmg to it m a conversation of gestures Mead 
explams how an msultmg word is a symbol 

There is a word, and a blow The blow is the historical antecedent of the word, 
but if the word means an insult, the response is one now involved m the 
word, something given in the very stimulus itself That is all that is meant by a 
symbol Now, if that response can be given in terms of an attitude utilized for 
the further control of action, then the relahon of that stimulus and attitude is 
what we mean by a sigmhcant symbol 

Our thmkmg that goes on, as we say, inside of us, is a play of symbols in 
the above sense Through gestures responses are called out in our own atti- 
tudes, and as soon as they are called out they evoke, in turn, other attitudes 

A key element is the meanmg of the word (m this case, an msult) It 
becomes "the stimulus whose response is given in advance," because m the 
commumty m question, the connotations of that word and the intentions 
implied by its use evoke a blow as the "appropriate" response from the per- 
son so addressed Another crucial element is the self-interaction that is 
occurrmg m this process, the "conversation of gestures" that is gomg on m 
the mmd of the mdividual Mead explams 

We often act with reference to objects in what we call an mtelligent fashion, 
although we can act wittiout the meanmg of the object bemg present m our 
eimenence One can start to dress for dinner, as they tell of the absent-mmded 
college professor, and fmd himself m his pajamas in bed A certam process of 
undressmg was started and earned out mechanically, he did not recognize the 
meanmg of what he was domg He mtended to go to dinner and found he had 
gone to bed The meanmg mvolved m his action was not present The steps in 
this case were all mtelligent steps which controlled his conduct with refer- 
ences to later action, but he did not thmk about what he was domg The later 
action was not a stimulus to his response, but just carried itself out when it 
was once started 

Why was this not a case of symbohe mteraction'^ Obviously, some cru- 
aal elements are missmg The individual did not recognize the meaning of 
what he was domg The act does not mclude, m Mead's words, "the adjus- 
tive response of one orgamsm to the gesture of another Smee the profes- 
sor was not mterpretmg his gestures (he was not gomg to bed because it 
was late or because he was sick), there was no meanmg m the gestures of 
the act 

In addition, the professor did not think about what he was domg/ he 
was not "talkmg to himself" about what he was domg Significant symbols, 
accordmg to Mead, are gestures (such as the smoker reachmg for Ae pack 

^Ibid,p 181 
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of agarettes) that possess meaning A significant symbol is that part of the 
act ^at calls out the response of the other This assumes mterpretahon of 
the s)Tnbol, as m the case of the insult 

The relationship between significant symbols and title self becomes 
dearer when Mead considers the case of Helen Keller, who recognized that it 
was "not until she could get mto commumcation with other persons through 
symbols which could arouse m herself the responses they arouse m other 
people that she could get what we term a mental content, or a self Let us 
rec^ tiie scene in Helen Keller's life m which her teacher and fnend, Anme 
SuUivan, is pumpmg water, and Helen, feelmg the runnmg water, realizes 
that water has a name, the very name Anme is finger-speUing m the palm of 
her hand She finally understands what the gesture for "water" means The 
water episode is a dramatic example of the beginning of the process of sym- 
bohc meaning througih commumcation For Keller, this moment marked the 
beginning of her acquisition of a set of common symbols ^ 

The KeUer case is an illustration of all the components of George 
Herbert Mead's theory, for once Helen Keller was capable of symbolic 
mteraction, she not only possessed a "me" as well as an '1," but she could 
also "take the role of the other" and could mtemalize file "generalized 
other " This means that she could possess a soaal self 



PABTIWO 

Herbert Blumer: Interpretation and Methodology 


Herbert Blumer (1900-1987) was on the soaology faculty at the Umversity 
of Qucago from 1927 to 1952, having finished his doctoral dissertation m 
1928 under the direction of Ellsworth Fans, whom Blumer descnbes as a 
"profound and fiuthful disaple" of George Herbert Mead Blumer studied 
under Mead as a regular student and auditor m several of his graduate 
courses ^ Mead manifested his confidence m Blumer's mterpretahon of his 
thought diorfiy after the begmnmg of Mead's last quarter of mstruchon at 
the Umversity of Qucago, when he had to withdraw because of lUness On 
that occasion Mead cisked Blumer to take over his major course, "Advanced 
Soaal Psychology."^ 


^id,p 149 
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Blumer carried on Mead's tradition for twenty-five j^ears at the 
University of Qiicago and for another twenty-five years at the Universih* of 
California at Berkeley, where he tau^t until his retirement. Dunng his 
"Chicago era," Blumer was involved m such diverse acth*ities as plamg 
professional football, serving as a mediator m labor disputes, and inter- 
\aewmg undenvorld figures from the A1 Capone gang. Blumer's stature in 
the profession and the profound respect he commands are mdicated by his 
editorship of the Ameiican Join ml of Sociology from 1941 to 1952, his presi- 
denq'^ of the Amencan Sociological Association m 1956; the festsdmft m his 
honor,^- and several memonal sessions at professional meetings after his 
death on April 15, 1987 

Blumer's chief contnbuhons to the s 5 'mbohc interactionist perspective 
are his work on mterpretahon, the three basic premises of S5Tiibolic mterac- 
honism, structure and process, and methodology. We i\tII discuss each of 
Ihese contributions m turn. 


INTERPRETATION 

Blumer's discussion of mterpretahon is an elaboration of Mead's argument 
against \^[atsoman beha\TLonsm or any mechanical "stimulus-response" 
approach Like Mead, Blumer argues for the necessity of including subjec- 
tive expenence, or covert beha\nor, as well as obsenmble beha\'ior in scien- 
tific explanations of human interaction This argument logically follows 
from the importance symbolic mterachonism places on imderstandmg 
thmgs from the pomt of view of the actor. 

In Blumer's estimation, mteraction mvolves something more than simple 
stimulus-response Blumer explains that symbohc mteractionism inserts a mid- 
dle term mto the stimulus-response couplet so that it becomes stimulus-mter- 
pretahon-response "Tlius," he says, "A acts; B perceives this action and seeks 
to ascertam its meanmg, that is, seeks to ascertam A's mtention; B responds 
accordmg to ivhat meanmg or mterpretation he has attadied to A's act, m turn, 
A responds accordmg to five meaning which he sees m B's response."^ Hius, 
tlie stimulus alone cannot accoimt for B's action or A's response to it 

As Figure 4-1 shows, S}Tnbolic mterachonism ■vaews tiie process of 
self-indication as essential to interpretation Blumer rejects behaviorism 
because it leaves out mterpretation and thus reduces the individual to 
responding to environmental stimuh 


'“See Tamotsu Shibutani, ed , Hunan Nature and Collective Beluimor Paptr? ni Honor 
Hirhrt Blumer (Englewood Chffs, N J PrenUce-Hall, Inc , 1970) This fesischnft include.- 
papers b> mam of Blumer’s tormer students, as w ell as a complete biblioeraphi of Blumer s 
workup to 1970 

^‘^See Mead, Mind, Self and Society, pp 4-5 Also see Chapter Six, where we di'cuh« 
Skmner’s beha\ lonsm m relation to exchuge iheorv’ 
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Blumer explains that m the process of self-indicahon, individuals point 
out certain stimuli to themselves and then mteipret the appearance of the stim- 
uli to diemselves For instance, people may note that certam social demands 
are being made on them, that tiiey are hungry, that they want to purchase 
somethmg, that they are eatmg wnth people thej’’ despise. In all these examples, 
Blumer pictures people as actmg, not being acted upon He concludes 


By iirtue of mdicatmg such thmgs to himself, he places himself over against 
them and is able to act back against them, accepting them, iqecting then^ or 
transformmg tiiem m accordance mth how he defmes or mteiprets &em " 


Comic strip artists frequently employ self-mdicahon m tiheir depictions of 
their characters Sometimes they differentiate tiie conversation between two 
mdixiduals from the conversation an mdi\ndual is haiing wnth himself by 
drawmg a different link or boimdar}*’ between the character and the words; 
for instance. 



is often used to illustrate self-mdicabons, as opposed to 



Gestures are a key element m the mterpretation process Earher we 
discussed Mead's definition of gestures, which are sigmficant symbols 
because the}* have tiie same meanmg for all concerned, such as the smoker 
reaching for a pack of cigarettes To mterpret and xmderstand the meanmg 
of the mterachon, each of the parties must "take the role of the other"; m 
oflier words, each must "get mto the other's shoes " Instead of merely react- 
mg to each other's action in an automatic way, human bemgs mterpret or 
define each other's action, and they perform this mterpretation on the basis 
of siThbols Thus the stimulus-interpretation-response process could be 
translated as a process of "meaningful interaction." 

^Mien people from different societies ivish to imderstand and commu- 
nicate ivith each other, the process of interpretation can be a doubtful and 
difficult one. Indeed, governments employ full-time experts to help them 
mterpret the meanmg of other societies' gestures and symbols 

A study by two symbohc interachonists that illustrates the process of 
mterpretation is Awareness Dying, by Glaser and Strauss They have docu- 
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mented some rather painful and movmg examples of a situation in which 
the ability to pick up on even very subde cues is crucial, namely, the mter- 
action between nurse and dymg patients at the tune when mutual pretense 
about the patients' true conditions changes to open awareness. The foUow- 
mg describes an actual conversation between a dying patient, m great pain 
and obvious bodily deterioration, and her nurse, Mary 

There was a long silence Then the patient asked, "After I get home from the 
nursing home ^viU you visit me’" I asked if she wanted me to "Yes, Mary, 
you kiiow we could go on long dnves together . " She had a frr-away look 
m her eyes as if daydreanung about all tiie thmgs we could do together This 
continued for some time Then I asked, "Do you think you iviU be able to 
drive your car agam’" She looked at me, "Mary, I know I am daydreanung, I 
know I am gomg to die " Then she cned, and said, "This is terrible, I nei'er 
thought I would be this way 

The nurse in dus scene recognized a gesture that was a significan t 
symbol, she correctly mterpreted Ihe patient's daydreaming gesture, the 
"far-away look m her eyes " One could speculate that the nurse's second 
question preapitated the breakmg of the pretense From that moment on, 
the patient was no longer hanging onto a semblance of her former physical- 
ly healthy self; she was admitting that she was a dying person This is a 
good illustration of the relationship between the mterpretation of symbolic 
gestures and the change m the patient's self-unage. 

By contrast, nonsymbohc mteraction occurs when an mdividual 
responds directly to the action of another without interpreting that action 
An example of nonsymbohc mteraction would be a dog fighti in which the 
gestures" of one dog have no "mearung" for the other angry parbapants 
but are simply attacks to be beaten off in the cause of sumval If the dog 
were mterpreting the mearung of the action, then it would be de\Tsmg all 
sorts of different responses Similarly, human beings in a moment of anger 
or in self-defense are engaging m nonsymbohc mteraction 

Now that we have looked at Blumer's elaboration of the inteipretative 
process m symboHc mteraction, let us examine his synthesis of the perspec- 
tive, what he calls the three basic premises of symbohc interactionism 


THE THREE BASIC PREMISES 

Blumer s three prenuses address die importance of mearung in human 
action, the source of meaning, and the role of meaning in interpretation 

1 Human beings act toward things on the basis o£ the meanings that the 
things have for them. 

G Glaser and Aitselm L Strauss, Au>arenas cfDymg (Chicago Aldine, 1965), 
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As Blumer explains it, consciousness is a key element m understand- 
ing meanmgful action 

Anything of which a human bemg is conscious is somethmg which he is indi- 
catmg to himself — ^the tickmg of a dock, a knock at the door, the appearance 
of a friend, the remark made by a compamon, a recogmtion that he has a 
cold To indicate somethmg is to extricate it from its settmg, to hold it 
apart, to give it a meanmg In any of his coimtless acts — ^whether mmor, 
like dressmg himself, or major, like orgamzmg himself for a professional 
career — ^the mdividual is designating different objects to himself, givmg them 
meanmg, judgmg their smtability to his action, and makmg decisions on the 
basis of &e judgment This is what is meant by mterpretahon or acting on the 
basis of symbols 

An illustration of Blumer's fust premise was provided by one of our 
students, who was travelmg by plane and talking to himself When 
observed by another passenger, the student explamed tiiat he was "bonmg 
up" on aspects of the termite control busmess, attempting to memorize the 
essentials and putting himself m the "shoes" of potential customers, so that 
he would be successful m s ellin g people on termite control His greatest 
anxiety, he explamed, was the health of his older brother, who had two 
small children and was the new owner and manager of a termite control 
busmess This older brother lay gravely ill m the mtensive care umt of a 
hospital The yoimger brother had been enhsted to "fill m" and aid the 
floundering busmess, he had just taken a semester's leave from college, and 
was frantically trymg to "learn the ropes" of a busmess fliat heretofore had 
been almost totally unfaiiuhar to him 

The student m the above illustration, aware that he had a formidable 
task ahead of him, was so consaous of every aspect of the termite busmess, 
which now had considerable meanmg for him, that he was not even con- 
saous that his mtemal conversation was bemg "overheard" until he was so 
informed by his fellow passenger Everythmg he had been indicatmg to 
himself was related to his success m keepmg the busmess gomg, thus, he 
was gmdmg his future behavior He was enablmg himself to act toward 
thmgs (aspects of termite control) on the basis of the meanings that the 
thmgs had for him, because m this process he was givmg meaning to, or 
makmg himself conscious of, the essential aspects of the busmess 

Another example, this time from Glaser and Strauss, will also illus- 
trate Blumer's first premise In the study of the situation of dying, the 
researchers observed various strategies nurses used to avoid the later stages 
of flie dymg scene, avoidmg the mght shift on wards where many patients 
die, takmg vacation time, or getting sick themselves at the crucial moment 
They explam the avoidance strategies thus "Nurses find the death scene 
upsetting, the threat to flie sentimental order of the ward increases \\ ilh the 

57 

Blumer, Symbolic Iiifcmchomsm, p 80 
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number of deaths and the number of nurses who must witness them 
Through interviews with these nurses, the researchers discovered the , 
meaning that the death scene had for them. Because they defmed it as 
upsettmg, some of the nurses "act toward" the death scene by avoidmg it if 
at all possible 

2. The meamng of things arises out of the social interaction one has with one's 
fellows. 

Meanmg is a social product, it is created, not "inherent m thmgs", it is 
not a given Blumer elaborates, "The meanmg of a thmg for a person grows 
out of the ways m which other persons act toward the person with regard 
to tihe thmg Their actions operate to define the thmg for the person 

An example of this would be the meanmg of a baseball bat to an 
American teenager as compared to its meanmg to a member of a pygmy 
tribe m Africa, who has never seen a baseball game ^ Another example is 
the meamng of the molimo, an instrument for song, to a member of the 
pygmy tribe as compared to its meanmg for an American Through mterac- 
bon with others of Iheir culture, mdmduals learn the very different uses of 
the implements, one for the purpose of sport and the other for religious fes- 
tivals The baseball bat would be no more puzzlmg to the pygmy youth 
than the molimo would be to the American, who has never witnessed tiie 
sacred ritual of which it is an integral part Both are important cultural 
implements, and the meanmg of bolh arises out of mteraction with others 
m the society 

In his study of a boys' grammar school in an industrial town in 
England, Colm Lacey found two stnkmg examples of meanmg m mterac- 
tion processes On the one hand, he observed the first-year boys m the 
process of becommg committed to the school, so much so that they would 
engage m rivalry among themselves For instance 

First-year boys adhere rigidly to school uniforms, caps and blazers are proud- 
ly displayed, and they attend school functions and clubs m disproportionate 
numbers Their behavior m the classroom is characterized by eagerness, coop- 
eration with the teacher and compebbon among themselves "Please sir, Willy 
Brown is copying my sums" is a remark that could only come from a first- 
year boy “ 

CQ 

^“Glaser and Strauss, Thhc/oj Dying, ]p 202 
^^lurner. Symbolic Merachomsm, p 4 

^°See the excellent anthropological study of the BaMbufa by Colm Turnbull, The Forest 
People (New York Doubleday, 1962) 

^^Colin Laccy, Hightoion Gtammai The School as a Social System (Manchester Mandicstcr 
University Press, 1970) A "grammar scliool" is an academic high school 
®^Lacey, Higlitown Gtammar, p 5 
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On the other hand, Lacey found that the teachers stereot 5 ^ed work- 
ing-class children as a "bad lot" or "la 2 y " Their consequent estunahon of 
them as "harder to teach and more difficult to control withm the classroom 
situation" resulted m a situahon wherem workmg-class children would 
"escalate downward" or drop out ^ 

In both examples, the meaning of thmgs for the students, whether 
school loyalty or a negative label, arose out of the soaal mterachon among 
students and school staff In the case of the workmg-class children, the 
mterachon widi teachers, how they mterpreted each other's words and 
achons, and the way they behaved on the basis of these mterpretahons, 
were cniaal because they tended to result m students' failure or then drop- 
pmg out of the system 

3 The meanmgs of thmgs are handled m and modihed through an interpreta- 
tive process used by the person m dealmg with thmgs he encounters 

How does this work? Blumer says that a person communicates and 
handles meanmgs through a process of "talkmg to himself " Someone who 
gives an account of personal worries and anxieties is mterpretmg what is 
disturbmg to him or her, and Blumer says that it is m the process of "mak- 
mg mdicahons to oneself" that someone arrives at such an account 

Blumer uses the example of a situation m which a checker at a grocery 
store is confronted by a (student) customer who tries to bargam for a lower 
price ^ In examinmg and explammg what takes place, symbolic mterac- 
homsts would focus on the mdicahons the clerk is makmg to herself, or 
what she is "saymg to herself" as she comes to a decision about how to 
mteract with this customer 

Suppose, for instance, that the clerk rejected the idea of askmg the 
manager for help m dealmg with the customer To explam why she did so, 
one would have to imderstand the "world" of the clerk This parfacular 
derk may have had an argument with the manager recently and may there- 
fore avoid askmg for help The derk's decision may also have depended on 
whether she could afford the tune to bargam with the customer, and tins, 
too, must enter the explanation Indeed, the answer depends on a number 
of thmgs — ^the size and physical strength of both parties, for example, and 
the finanaal resources of the derk, who may deade that the simplest thmg 
to do is to let the customer have the item for the lower price and make up 
the rest out of her own pocket 

The mterpretative process, Blumer would point out, would also 
indude mdicahons the clerk is makmg to herself about the other people 

^d,p 181 

^^This IS the same example used by Garfmkel m his student experiments See Chapter 
Five Blumer used this example m a personal mterview, 1975 
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who are touched by this situation, thus to understand what goes on, we 
must know the "history" of the particular clerk concerned Has this ever 
happened to her before? If so, what solutions did she come up with then? 
Were these solutions successful? Together, the basic premises of symbohc 
mterachonism stress the ways human mteraction emerges from an mdivid- 
uaTs abihty to confer meanmg to a situation 


STRUCTURE AND PROCESS 

Blumer often refers to structure as a "strail^acket " Like Mead, he views 
people as ever active, ever stnvmg, ever adjustable bemgs, and he sees a 
"drastic" difference between Mead's conception of soaeiy and the "wide- 
spread sociological conception of it as a structure " On the other hand, 
Blumer explams that Mead's view does not mvolve a rejection of the exis- 
tence of structure m society In fact, Blumer pomts to the importance of 
such structures as "soaal roles, stetus positions, rank orders, bureaucratic 
organizations, relations between mstitubons, differential authority rela- 
tions, and the hke " Though admittmg that such structures are very impor- 
tant, Blumer argues that they do not determme behavior 

It IS ndiculous, for instance, to assert, as a ntunber of eminent soaologists have 
done, that soaal interaction is an mteraction between social roles Social mler- 
action IS obviously an mteraction between people and not between roles, the 
needs of the partiapants are to mterpret and handle what confronts them— 
sudi as a topic of conversation or a problem — and not give expression to their 
roles It IS OTly m highly ntuahstic relations that the direction and content of 
conduct can be explamed by roles Usually, the direction and content are fash- 
ioned out of what people m mteraction have to deal with That roles affect in 
vaiymg degree phases of the direction and content of action is true but is a 
matter of detennmation m given cases This is a far cry from asserting action to 
be a product of roles The observation I have made m this brief discussion of 
social roles apphes with equal vahdity to all other structural matters ® 

For further clanffcation, consider the difference between "mteracbve 
roles and "social roles," as discussed by McCall and Simmons When sj^" 
bohc mteracbonists speak of "role," they do not mean a soQal role that is 
specified by the culture, rather they mean somethmg more flexible and 
capable of improvisation What they call an "mteractive role" is "a plausible 
hne of action charactensbc and expressive of the particular personahty that 
happens to occupy the given position and represents that person's mode of 
commg to grips with the general expectations held toward someone in his 
position 

^Blumer, Symbolic Inlet actwnism,p 75 

^McCall and Sinmions, Identities and Interactions, p 67 
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Ervmg Goffman, an important contnbutor to the S)mibolic mteraction- 
ist perspective/^ illustrates the meaning of mteractive role m his work on 
role distance, which he defines as "den3nng not the role but die virtual self 
that IS unphed m the role for all acceptmg performers", that is, "actions 
which effectively convey some disdainful detachment of the performer 
from a role he is performmg 

Usmg a merry-go-round as the situation, Goffman shows that nders 
on the merry-go-round at age three of four throw themselves mto the role 
m a senous way and play the role with verve and an admitted engagement 
of all their faculties But this is changed at age five, when the nders exhibit 
a detachment from the role Goffman descnbes the resultmg role distance 

To be a merry-go-round horse ndar is now apparently not enough, and this 
fact must be demonstrated out of dutiful regard for one's own character 
Parents are not likely to be allowed to nde along, and the strap for preventmg 
falls is often disdamed One nder may keep tune to die music by dappmg his 
feet or a hand against the horse, an early sign of utter control Another may 
make a wary stab at standmg on die saddle or changmg horses witiiout touch- 
ing the platform Sbll another may hold onto the post with one hand and lean 
back as far as possible while lookmg up to die sky m a challenge to dizzi- 
ness ® 

To Goffman, the five-year-old nder is apologi2ang for the entire role 
and withdrawmg from it by actively mampulatmg die situation As chil- 
dren grow older, they mcrease the distance between themselves and the 
role, at ages seven and eight they dissoaate themselves self-consaously by 
ndmg no-hands, and at ages eleven and twelve they "define the whole 
undertakmg as a lark, a situation for mockery 

The important pomt here is that the clues to role distance are the 
immediate audience as well as the age of the nder Smce the strategies of 
the merry-go-round riders were direcdy influenced by the immediate audi- 
ence, one could say that the nders were "takmg them mto account " One 
could, for mstance, expect a considerable amount of role distance to be 
exhibited by teenagers if their peers were m the audience At die same time, 
the concept "mteractive role" allows for many improvisations m the execu- 
tion of role distance, smce it takes mto account one's particular personahty 


67 

In Pait Three, we discuss Coffman's contnbubons m more detail See other important 
cmtnbutors to this perspective m the followmg Jerome G Mams and Bernard N Meltzer, 
eds , Symboltc Interaction A Reader in Social Psychology (Boston Allyn and Bacon, 1972), 
Nicholas C Mullins, Theories and Theory Groups m Contemporary American Sociology (New York 
Harper and Row, 1973), and the festschrift by Shibutara mentioned previously. Human Nature 
mid Collective Behavior 


CO 

GoSmaxi, Encounters, pp 108-10 
®Ibid,p 107 
^id ,pp 108-09 
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Blumer does not deny the existence of structure, what he decnes is the 
overemphasis on the importance of structural matters m determinmg peo- 
ple's conduct In their view of human nature, symbolic mteractionists 
beheve flie human bemg possesses a self, ivhich is an object to itself This 
means that the mdmdual can act toward himself as he confronts the world 
Action IS pieced together as the mdnudual takes the settmg of the act into 
account m making deasions As acting human beings, people do not sim- 
ply respond to odiers m a structured manner Blumer says that human 
action IS preceded by the indnndual briefly sketching out plans and mten- 
tions Human action, for the most part, is constructed by people makmg 
mdications to themselves of what confronts them 

"For the most part" is an important qualifier, however We have seen 
that neither Blumer nor Mead totally demes structured action or defined 
situations After all, human behainor would be far too comphcated and 
would have too many potentially disastrous opportunities for mutual mis- 
understandmg if evety actnit}'- had to be defined fi-om scratch' What the 
symbolic mteractionist perspective points out is that there are many 
unstructured or tmdefined situations m which human bemgs must deiise 
their oivn conduct Further, even situations m which much is defined m 
advance mclude action that is not 

Problematic situations or situations tiiat demand new mterpretahons 
are the foa of analysis for s}Tnbohc mteractionism, whereas some oflier per- 
spectives tend to deny, sidestep, oi: acknoivledge fliem without elaboration 
or substantive analysis Blumer ates specific examples of such situations 
For mstance, he pomts to playful situations where sentiments play a major 
role — ^highl)' personal and informal situations, such as infectious humor or 
dancmg crowds, and adi^ersaiy relations, such as quarrels and conflicts 

This last categorji' of problematic situations, adversary relations, is die 
one Blumer uses most often, and he suggests that only symbohc mteracbon- 
ism has the tools for analyzmg it Blumer often bungs m the example of a 
football game, m wluch flie emphasis is placed on ingenmty at mnnrng or 
gairung the advantage Although most football plays can be predefined 
and precliarted, when the ball is mtercepted the situation becomes imde- 
fined, and self-indication and mlerpretahon are necessary. 

Other adversar)' relations involving undefined situations are crises, 
dilemmas, droughts, fires, earthquakes, wars, nots, l)mchmgs, and panics 
Hoiv, asks Blumer, could tlie soaal saenfast analyze such situations mth- 
out exammmg self-mdication and mterpretation? 

It IS precisely because Blumer sees cultural structure and soaal struc- 
ture as constraints or “straitjackets" that he chooses to focus on process in 
his analysis He is especially adamant regar din g the mabilily of structural 


^One «iwpects llial this c\anip1c stems from Bluiner's o\\ n experience as a 
foolbnll pl.n cr 
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analysis to eiqilam anything about problematic situations For instance, he 
acknowledges that Parsons' use of the pattern vanables does assume some 
degree of self-mteraction, but Blumer sees this as a very restricting form of 
self-mteraction, smce the "either-or" choice has been deaded beforehand 
We will recall that each pattern variable represents a dilemma tiiat 
must be solved by the actor before action can take place As an illustration 
for one of the pattern vanables, we presented title case of the employer who 
IS expected to choose achievement over ascnphon when makmg a deasion 
about a potential employee ^ Parsons' position is that there is an appropn- 
ate choice to be made by the actor, the deasion is not arbitrary but related 
to the norms and values of the employer's soaety Blumer, on tiie other 
hand, likes to pomt out that many situations are unprecedented, and appro- 
pnate behaiuor cannot be spelled out beforehand He has also recently 
remarked, with respect to the pattern vanables 


If human bemgs had to stop and choose between each of the alternatives m 
each of the hve vanables before they could mterpret and act m each and every 
one of their 
would come 


situations, they would become paralyzed and human group life 
to a halt ^ 


The more unstructured the situation, Blumer argues, the more likely it 
IS that symbolic mterachomst analysis is mdispensable to its understanding 
Given his position on structure, how does Blumer move from an 
anal3reis of the mdividual with a self to the group’ Translatmg Mead's term 
social act mto pint action, Blumer descnbes it as 

die larger collective form of action that is constituted by the fitting together of 
the Imes of bdiavior of the separate partiapants Illustrations of jomt action 
are a tradmg transaction, a fa^y dixmer, a mamage ceremony, a shopping 
ei^edition, a game, a convivial party, a debate, a court tnal, or a war Each 

hat position, 
of these acts 

Blumer then states that each jomt action has a career, or history, which is 
"orderly, fixed and repetitious" because of its common definition by tiie 
partiapants 

Such common defmibons serve, above everydung else, to account for the reg- 
ularity, stabihty and repetitiireness of jomt action m vast areas of group life, 
they are the sources of the established and regulated soaal behavior that are 
envisioned m the concept of culture ^ 

Qiapter Two 

Blumer, "Comments on Tarsons as a Symbokc Interacbonist,'" p 59 
blumer, Sym2>o/icInfemc(}on(sm,p 70 
^id,p 71 


partiapant necessarily occupies a different positicm, acts from 1 
and engages m a separate and distinct act It is a fitting together 
and not their commonahty that constitutes jomt action 
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At this point It seems that Blumer may be admittmg that tihere is a 
great deal of "structured" social action However, he quickly pomts to 
"many possibilities of uncertamty" m the career of jomt achons First, joint 
actions, like picketmg by stnkmg workers, have to be mifaated, then, once 
started, they may be mterrupted, abandoned, or transformed, the partia- 
pants may not make a common defimtion of the jomt achon, and, finally, 
new situations may arise m the jomt act As we would expect, Blumer's 
emphasis is on the "imcertamty, contmgency and transformation," which 
are "part and parcel of the process of jomt action 

Blumer contrasts himself with those soaologists (functionalists or con- 
flict theorists) who stress the importance of social structure m explaining 
behavior His discussion of jomt action does mclude some references to 
rather structured role mteracbon, and if we examme his examples of joint 
action, we can find some m which (although far from bemg higihly ntualis- 
hc) much can be explamed by roles For instance, a "tradmg transaction" 
could be the grocery clerk who is confronted by the bartermg customer 
Blumer would have to admit that her role as a grocery derk could explam at 
least some of her behavior Nevertheless, the importance of roles m deter- 
minmg behavior is never central to his mode of analysis, rather, he sees 

the jomt act as primarily an "organizmg" action instead of an "organization" 
of action, it IS an "orgamzation" only m retrospect A jomt act represents the 
effort of the participants to work out their Imes of action m tiie hght of what 
they observe each other to be domg or about to do Thus, the coordmation of 
Imes of action (which is the mark of soaal organization) is somethmg to be 
achieved m and through the mteraction instead of bemg merely an expression 
of systemic factors underlymg such mteraction ^ 

The statement graphically illustrates how Blumer uses a quite different 
kind of lens ft'om the one a structural theorist such as Parsons would use 
when looking at the social world hi contrast to that of a camera that pro- 
duces a still picture taken from a distance, Blumer's lens is similar to a cam- 
corder, which he uses because he wants a close-up view where he can see 
and hear what is gomg on in the mteraction process between mdividuals 
During the rallies of the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley, for exam- 
ple, Blumer could be observed mmglmg with the crowds, observmg from 
an upper-level window, and later talkmg at length with students mvolved 
As a symbolic interactionist, his approach to explairung students' involve- 
ment was to find out how mdividuals perceived and mterpreted events and 
how they had made the decision to become involved An illummahng con- 
trast can be found in the work of sociologists such as Etzioni, who arc more 
concerned with "social structure " They approach such an event not by 


^’Ibid , p 72 

' ' Ulumer, ' Comments on 'Parsons as a Sy mbolic Interactionist/" p 59-60 
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looking at individual decisions and action that went into making up the 
Free Speech Movement, but by lookmg for general social phenomena that 
explam why the sixties was a period of campus turmoil Etzioni, for exam- 
ple, emphasizes the fact that young people were more numerous and were 
a higher proportion of the population than before or since In contrast, 
Blumer's "camcorder lens" gives us a "close-up" of the action, so that we 
can see and hear what the mdi\aduals mvolved are domg and saymg while 
"organizmg" it 


METHODOLOGY 

One of Herbert Blumer's chief contributions to S 5 nnbohc mteractiomsm has 
been his elaboration on the methodology of this perspective In 1983, 
Blumer received the Amencan Soaological Assoaahon Award for a Career 
of Distmguished Scholarship The atahon stated that Blumer's discussion 
of methodological issues deeply affected "the adoption and diffusion of 
field methods, ethnography and qualitative soaology As early as 1937, 
Blumer discussed the techmques researdiers used m analyzmg ^e "inner 
career of action " He said 

One would expect that startmg from such a view, actual study and research 
would use methods and techmques Biat aim to penetrate mto the area of mner 
expenence Such is the case We fmd that much use is made, m social psychol- 
ogj', of such de\'ices as the Me history, the mter\new, the autobiography, the 
case method, dianes, and letters These devices are employed for three pur- 
poses First, to gam a picture of the inner and private expenence of the indi- 
xidual diat seems to constitute the background for the emergence and exis- 
tence of a given form of conduct Thus the account given by a delinquent of 
his Me history is held to reveal the texture of personal happemngs, which pre- 
sumably has given nse to, and which sustains, his delmquency Second, to 
show the nature of the mdmdual's subjective slant on Me — the world as he 
views it, the values emd meanmgs whiA different objects have for him, his 
"dehrabons" with which he seems to meet situabons, his stock of attitudes, 
and the way m which he ^^ews himself Third, to throw light on the life and 
operahon of the imagmahve process fantasymg, evadmg, planning, deciding, 
and the different ways m which, m his imagmataon, he meets difficulties, frus- 
trahons, and problemabc situabons ^ 

Inductive Approach 

In a statement made thirty-eight years later, Blumer reveals the consis- 
tency of his posibon when he explams that symbolic mteractiomsm is com- 
mitted to an induchve approach to the understanding of human beha\ lor. 


^Amencan SoaologiCtil A,ssoaation,Fw'ne/i«, 2, no S (October 1 
' In Schmidt Alan and 5iV{ifv,pp 193-04 
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in which understanding or explanations are "induced" from data with 
which the investigator has become thoroughly fanuliar Again, he compares 
his position to functionalism He explains that the saentihc approach of 
symbolic mteractioiusm starts with a problem regardmg the empirical 
world, and it seeks to clarify the problem by examimng that empmcal 
world He concludes 

The isolation of relations, the development of propositions, the formulation of 
typologies, and the construction of theones are viewed as emergmg out of 
what is found through constant obsen'abon of that world instead of being 
formed m an n ptiort fashion through deductive reasonmg from a set of tiieo- 
rehcal premises® 


Blumer shows that unlike funchonahsm, symbolic mteracbomsm is 
not a deductive theory that begins ivith a set of hypotheses Because this 
methodological approach precludes much of what is considered to be 
"proper research activity," symbohc mterachomsts run mto difhculty when 
it comes to fundmg and/or pubhshmg their research 

Blumer discusses this problem m his major exphcabon of symbohc 
mteracbomsm 


See how far one gets m submitting proposals for exploratory studies to fund- 
granting agenaes mth then professions boards of consultants, or as doctoral 
dissertations m our advanced graduate departments of soaologj' and ps)^ 
chology' Witness the barrage of questions diat arise Where is your research 
design? What is your modd? What is your gunhng hypothesis? How are you 
operahonalizmg the hypothesis? What are your mdependent and dependffit 
variables? What standard mstruments are you gomg to use to get the data for 
your variables? What is your sample? What is your control group? And so on 
Such questions presume m advance that the student has the first-hand knoivl- 
edge ^t the exploratory study seeks to secure Smce he doesn't fbe 
protocolized research procedure becomes the substitute for getting it’®^ 

By contrast, the method advocated by S 3 niibolic mteractionism is to 
look at the processes by which mdividuals define the world from the inside 
and at the same time identify their world of objects 

How this works m practice can be illustrated by those aspects of a 
lawyer's role that demand the use of a symbohc mteractiomst perspective 
For instance, a cnnunal lawyer m the process of defending a client is likely 
to utilize many of Mead's msights When Clarence Darrow defended 
Thomas Massie on charges of fatally shooting the man who had beaten and 


‘^Blumer, "Comments on Taisons as a Symbolic Interacbomst,'" p 62 
®^Some neiv journals ha\ e emerged to help solve ttus problem, hke Symbolic Interaction 
and Journal if Coiitmporary Ethnography 

®^Blumer, Symbolic Interactionism, p 37 
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raped Massie's wife, central to Darrow's defense was the jury's ability to 
"take the role" of Massie Darrow is speaking to the jury 

We contend that for months Massie's mmd had been affected by all that was 
borne upon him gnef, sorrow, trouble, day after day, week after week, and 
month after month What do you thmk would have happened to any one of 
you under the same condition‘d We measure other people by ourselves We 
place ourselves m their place and say, "How would we have acted’" We have 
no further way of tellmg, except perhaps from the condihons of the life in 
which we live 

No man can judge another unless he places himself in the posihon of 
ttie other before he pronounces the verdict 

If you can put yourself m his place, if you can thmk of his raped wife, of 
his months of sufrermg and mental anguish, if you can confront the unjust, 
cruel fate that unrolled before him, then you can judge — but you cannot judge 
any man otherwise 

If you put yourself m Tommy Massie's place, what would you have done’ 
I don't know about you, or you, or you, or you — but at least ten out of twelve 
men would have done just what poor Tommy Massie did The thing for which 
you are asked to send him to prison for the rest of his life 

Darrow thus eloquently communicates his chent's definition of the sit- 
uation to the members of the jury, and he cleverly attempts to get the jury 
to take the role of the other when he pleads with them to "put yourself m 
his place " Without idenbfymg it as such, Darrow adopts the methodology 
of S 5 mibohc mteractiomsm ^ 

Modes of Inquiry 

For social scientists who attempt to gather data from this perspective, 
Blumer had clarified its methodology He sketches the two modes of 
mquiry by means of which the researcher will be able to get "close to the 
empmcal social world and dig deeply mto it " Blumer refers to these modes 
as the "direct naturahstic exammation of the empirical social world," and 
he terms one "exploration" and the other "mspection " 

Exploration The exploratory phase has a twofold purpose first, to 
provide the researcher witii a "close and comprehensive acquaintance with 
a sphere of social hfe which is unfamiliar and hence unknown to him", and 
second, to develop, focus, and sharpen tlie researcher's investigation so that 
the research problem — ^what is noticed and what is ignored, what arc recog- 
nized as data, and the way the data are interpreted and analyzed — u ill be 
grounded in the empirical world 

83 

Sec Arthur Weinberc, cd , Allonicu for tiu Danmd (New York Simon .ind S».hii<»lir 
1970), pp 104-17 ^ 

Another profcs<;ion iUu<ilr.iting the "lav u'se' of this por^pecto o !>• acttm; 
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Blumer defines exploration as a flexible procedure 

m which the scholar shifts from one to another hne of mquiry, adopts new 
pomts of observation as his study progresses, moves m new directions previ- 
ously unthought of, and changes his recogmhon of what are relevant data as 
he acquires more information and better understandmg In these respects, 
exploratory study stands m contrast to the prescribed and cucumscnbed pro- 
cedure demanded by current saentific protocol The flexibihty of eiqiloratory 
procedure does not mean that there is no direction to the mquuy, it means 
that the focus is ongmally broad but becomes progressively sharpened as the 
inquiry proceeds 

The various techniques utilized m this phase are directly observmg, 
interviewing people, hstening to conversations and to radio and television, 
readmg local newspapers and journals, securing hfe-history accounts, read- 
mg letters and diaries, and consulting pubhc records 

For example, m her study of slad-row alcohohcs, Jacquehne Wiseman 
combmed direct observation, both parhapant and nonparhapant, with the 
exaiiunation of records and unstructured depth mterviews to attam a dose 
and full famihanty with the world she was examining Her developmen- 
tal stages are a good illustration of the flexibility of this approach, because 
she was able to shift the hnes of mqmry durmg the exploratory phase. 
When words like, "I never worry when a friend of mme is missmg [from 
skid row], I know he's out making the loop and will be back," kept recur- 
rmg m the mterviews, she discovered the importance of "makmg the loop " 
Although it had not occurred to her before she began mterviewmg, she 
soon foimd that "makmg the loop" — ^gomg to one or more institutions or 
stations m the skid-row envuonment to "make it better" — was a means of 
survival for homeless men on skid row The analysis of these "stations" m 
the loop became the mam focus of her study 

Blumer also urges the researd^ to find eiqierts or "parhapants m the 
sphere of hfe who are acute observers and who are well informed" in the 
exploratory phase Arrangmg discussion groups of a small number of these 
experts is another techmque that Blumer feels is "more valuable many 
times over than any representative sample Blumer consistently used the 
"panel of experts" m his own research efforts For instance, m his study of a 
drug rehabihtation program m Oakland, California, Blumer and his associ- 
ates sought to "form a core of youthful drug users, enjoymg prestige and 
respect among flieir peers Over a period of time, Blumer claims that his 

OE 

“^Blumer, Symbolic J«fen?chojHsm,p 40 

®^or an excellent explanation of symbolic mterachorust research methods, as well ^ a 
frank discussion of decisions made m the field, see Wiseman's "Methodology Appendix m 
her Stations of the Lost (Engjewood Cliffe, N J Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1970) 

®^Blumer, Symbolic Interactionism, p 41 

®®Blumer, "The World of Youthful Drug Use" (Manuscnpt, University of California, 
Berkeley, School of Cnmmology, 1967), p i 
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staff "established excellent rapport with these central figures, gaming their 
confidence and respect and workmg m close relation with them " In the fol- 
lol^’mg excerpt, Blnmer explains how these central figures influenced him 
m his decision to change the focus of the study 

We were able to have contmumg group meetings with them [the central hg- 
uresl, as i\'dl as dose personal assoaabon — and we sought through both of 
these channels to form a nudeus group committed to abstinence Our Ime of 
attack was to have full and frank c&cussions of dieir drug use and to seek and 
make them aware of the hazards to their careers that were set by drug use ® 

However, the tables were turned on the research staff when tiiey dis- 
covered that the central figures "were so well anchored m drug use and 
well fortified m their behefe against aU the 'dangers' of drug use" that a 
program of abstinence was impossible The research staff, thus faced with 
such opposition, deaded to shift from the proposed abstinence program to 
a study of the world of youthful drug use, which would enable the 
researdiers to "see how it was woven mto the hfe style of drug usmg 
youths " The staff's reasonmg was that if they were to hope to do anythmg 
effective regardmg juvenile drug use, they would first have to "imderstand 
realistically the world of such drug use 

Although this mcident illustrates one of the advantages of the 
exploratory phase — namely, a flexibihty that allows the researcher to shift 
tile focus of tile study — it also reveals a possible drawback of the use of a 
panel of experts The experts can give the researcher an overconfidence that 
he or she has an edge on the "truth" about the phenomenon imder study 

Inspection If, as Blumer predicts, the eiqiloratory phase succeeds m 
providmg a comprehensive and accurate picture of the area of study, then 
the researcher is ready to move to the next procedure, inspection 

By "inspection" I mean an mtensive focused exammabon of tiie empmcal con- 
tent of whatever analytical elements are used for purposes of analysis, and 
this same kmd of examination of the empmcal nature of the relations between 
sudi elements 

To elaborate, Blumer mtroduces the term sensitizing concepts In his 
Mew, the progression from the eiqploratory phase to the mspechon stage is 
a movement from description to analysis, when sensitizmg concepts are 
cruaal Blumer contrasts a sensitizmg concept with a definitive concept, a 
dear defmition of attributes which identifies the mdividual mstance of a 

®^Ibid,pp i-u 

®Vd,pii 

91 * 

See WiUiam F WTij^e's Street Comer Society (Chicago Umversitv of Chicago Press, 
1943) for examples of mspechon 

Blumer, Symbolic Interactionism, p 43 
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class of objects A sensitizing concept, on the other hand, lacks such a spea- 
ficahon of attributes, and it "does not enable the tiser to move directly to 
the instance and its relevant content " It does give the user "a general sense 
of reference and guidance m approadung empirical instances " In summing 
up this discussion, Blumer says, "Whereas defmifave concepts provide pre- 
scriptions of what to see, sensihzmg concepts merely suggest directions 
along which to look 

In developmg their theory of the awareness of dymg, Glaser and 
Strauss employed sensihzmg concepts, which, they reported, enabled med- 
ical and nursmg personnel to grasp the iheory m terms of their own expen- 
ence As they explam it 

For example, our categories of "death expectations," "nothmg more to do," 
"Imgermg," and "soaal loss" designate general properties of dymg patients 
that unquestionably are vividly sonsihzmg or meanmgful to hospital person- 
nel, at the same time, they are abstract enough to designate properties of con- 
crete entities, not entities themselves Further, diese concepts provide a neces- 
sary bndge between the theoretical thmkmg of soaologists and the practical 
thmkmg of people concerned with the substanhve area, so that both may 
understand and apply the theory The soaologist finds that he has "a feeling 
for" the everyday reifies of the situation, while the person m the situation 
finds he can master and manage the theory ^ 

Another illustration of the inspection stage is provided by Howard 
Becker's "Becommg a Marihuana User," which has become a classic exam- 
ple of symbohc mteractionist research From the data he obtamed m per- 
sonal mterviews with fifty mdividuals, Becker arrived at a career model of 
marihuana users This model, which was composed of sequences of 
changes in attitudes and experiences, guided Becker's analysis He 
describes the career model thus 

In summary, an mdividual will be able to use marihuana for pleasure only 
when he goes through a process of learmng to conceive of it as an object 
which can be used m this way No one becomes a user wittiout (1) leammg to 
smoke the drug m a way which will produce real effects, (2) learning to recog- 
nize the effects and connect them with drug use (leammg, m other words, to 
get high), and (3) learning to enjoy the sensations he perceives fii the course 
of this process he develops a disposition or motivation to use marihuana 
which was not and could not have been present when he began use, for it 
mvolves and depends on conceptions of the drug which could only grow out 
of the kmd of actual experience detailed above On completion of this process 
he IS wiUmg and able to use marihuana for pleasure 

^^Ibid,pp 148-49 

^^amey G Glaser and Anselm L Strauss, The Discovery of Grounded Theory Stmtegies 
for Qualitative Research {Cbicagp Aldme,1967),pp 240-41 

^^Howard S Becker, "Becommg a Marihuana User," American Journal of Sociology, 59 
(1953), 41-58 
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Qualitative Analysis Becker's study illuminates the analytic proce- 
dure mvolved m the inspection stage, but it would be a mistake to assiune 
that the two stages, exploration and mspechon, are mutually exclusive 
Quahtahve researchers, who beheve that tlie two phases overlap, use the 
term natiiralisUc inquiry to embrace both phases Wiseman, for mstance, 
describes the mterconnechons of the stages as a "web" m her article "The 
Research Web" 

This constant interplay of data gathering and analysis is at the heart of quah- 
tative research It is therefore difficult mdeed to discuss coding, processmg, 
anal}rsis, and writing without also discussing planning and data gathering, for 
in no other approach is the mterrelatedness of all portions of the research act 
quite so obvious For me, with the possible exception of the early planiung 
stages, all aspects of the research act are gomg on almost simultaneously 
Eady fragments of analysis and of conceptual insights make their appearance 
both m ^e organization or codmg of material and m the most current deci- 
sions I make about what held material to gather m the future 

As Wiseman explains, when the researcher makes a decision about 
which data will be the pmnaiy foa of the study and which will serve as back- 
ground, this decision paves the way for the next consideration That consid- 
eration, the general design or mod^ becomes the "organizmg scheme of the 
analysis " Even at this pomt, exploration and inspection are gomg on simulta- 
neously, for the model "comes out of fee data already gathered" and it also 
aids m the "collecting and categonzaticm of data yet to come " 

Wiseman describes several models of b^avior used by qualitative 
researchers These are 

1 the time order or career model, m which everythmg has a natural history with 
a beginnmg, a middle, and an end, like Becker's career model, 

2 the cychcal model, wludi suggests a "constant renewal and replay of the phe- 
nomenon, often resulting m acceleration," like Wiseman's "loops", 

3 the soaal types model, "a descnption of the vanous types of people that pop- 
ulate a setting and mteract withm it," like Blumer's different types of drug 
users, 

4 the soaal actions and mteractions model, used m comparing bdiavioral vana- 
tions, such as the awareness contexts used by Glaser and Strauss, and 

5 the social settings or scenes model, which focuses on behavior settings and 
mcludes descnptions of the speaal culture and activities that take place m 
these soaal "subscenes 


Blumer rates naturalistic mqmry superior to ofeer modes of mquiry 
because it directly exammes fee empirical world and its natural, ongoing 


^^These exceipts from "The Researdi Web" by Jacqueline P Wiseman are reprinted 
TOm Urban Life and Culture, 3, no 3 (Oct 1974), 317 and 321 By permission of the publisher. 
Sage Publications, Inc 

®^Ibid,p 321 
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activity, rather than abstracted and quantified data Nonetheless, Blumer 
recognizes that his call for a direct exanunation of the empirical social 
world IS not hkely to make sense to most soaal scientists, who are comimt- 
ted to quantitative analysis He says 

They would hold that they are examining the empirical world directly when 
they do such thmgs as collect and analyze vanous kmds of census data, make 
soaal surveys, secure declarations hrom people through questionnaires, use 
polls, undertake discnmmatmg clmical exammation, employ scales and 
refmed measurmg instruments, brmg soaal action mto controlled laboratory 
situations, undertake careful computer simulation of social life, and use cru- 
cial empirical data to test h3rpotheses 

Obviously, this is not what Blumer sees as a direct exammation of the 
empirical soaal world What Blumer wants is a "close and reasonably full 
famihanty with the area of life under study This mvolves none of the 
above-mentioned techmques, but rather a free exploration m the area, "get- 
ting close to the people mvolved m it, seemg it m a variety of situations ihey 
meet, noting their problems and observmg how they handle ihem, bemg 
party to their conversations, and watching their life as it flows along " 
Blumer's position puts him at variance with the soaal saentists he mentions, 
who advocate collecting "hard" rather than what they term "soft" data 

In one of his most graphic arguments against the quantitative 
approach, Blumer attacks the I Q test He asks how a given mteUigence test 
can )aeld a satisfactory picture of mteUigence, which is present m such var- 
ied forms as 

the mgeraous exploitation of a market situation by a busmess entrepreneur, 
effective metiiods of survival by a disadvantaged slum dweUer, the clever 
meeting of the problems of his world by a peasant or a primitive 
tribesman, and the construction of a telbng verse by a poet 

Blumer's objection to the I Q test is that such formal, out-of-context 
mstruments cannot measure satisfactorily the kmd of contextuaUy rooted 
behavior he describes He questions the value of the quantitative approach 

The basic cnhcism usually made of the eiqperimental approach, and of the 
objective, quantitative approach m the form of questionnaires, schedules, and 
tests, is that ihey fail to catch the "meanings" whidi mediate and determine 
the way m which the individuals respond to objects and situations The items 
on a questionnaire, on a schedule and on a test may be clear and precise, and, 
the mdividual may answer m the categorical and definite way that is needed 
for the quantitative treatment of the responses But the pomt is made that the 


^®Blumer, Symbolic Intel achontsm, p 34 
^Vd,p 87 
^°°Ibid,p 30 
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responses to these items do not tell what is the meaning of these ilem<: to the 
mdividual, hence, the mveshgator is not in a position to state what are the 
individuals' attitudes or to know what would be his likely behavior if he v\ ere 
actually to act toward the objects to which the items refer 

For example, a female-headed fanuly of six with an annual income of 
$7,500 may correctly be classified as m the "under $10,000 a year" catcgorj 
of famihes For many researchers, mterested in (for example) the statistical 
relahonship between the percentage of poor homes in an area and the a\ er- 
age achievement of schoolchildren, these data are enough Researchers like 
Blumer, however, are mterested m different questions Tliey want to know 
what that $7,500 mcome means to the mother m terms of how' she beha\ es 
toward her children or makes deasions about her work schedule, or how 
creahve she is m stretchmg her budget m order to put food on the table 
three times a day S 5 rmbohc mteracbomsts do not deny the usefulness of a 
quanfatahve nahonal census, but for die research questions they w'ant to 
ask, census questions and responses are madequate Their approach and 
emphasis on meanmg are simply not conducive to quanhtative methods 
However, to us it seems unnecessary to select one approach at the 
expense of another Qualitative research can contribute to quantitatw c 
research It can generate fruitful hypotheses and uncover heretofore 
unknovm areas of needed research, and it can provide necessary typolo- 
gies We want to argue that these two research approaches should cooper- 
ate rather than compete with each other 

Microsociology 

In speakmg of the limitations of the symbolic mteracbomsts' microso- 
ciological approach, Skidmore says, "Research with this perspective tends 
to be the elaborabon of ever-different situabons and acbvibes, with a conse- 
quent lack of emphasis on relatmg these works into a coherent \ lew ot 
whole sociebes 

However, in a response to Jonathan Turner's article "Parsons as a 
Symbolic Interacbonist," Blumer demes the cliarge that the methodologj of 
the symbolic interactionists "emphasizes microinteractn c processes " 
Blumer argues that the symbolic mteractionist approach is capable of 
studying large organizations, and he refers the reader to his article. 
"Sociological Tlieory m Industrial Relahons 

Sclimidl, A1<m and SpcuIu, o 194 
1 02 * 

William Skidmore, Thtortiical Thwhuj' in Sinm/i'v'y (\iw t v« 

Blumer, "Comments on 'Pardons a*, a S%mboliclnU‘r'«.tii'm*.* s-- ' * f , 
i-, 'Sociolopical Theon in Industrial Relations,' 1* \ ^ 

I~7h 
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A perusal of Blumer's article is a little disconcerting, for it fails to set 
forth a dear and complete methodology Blmner states 

The observations necessary to sharpen and fill m this vague perspective must 
meet the two requirements of mtimate familiarity and broad imagmative 
grasp It is unfortunate that observation m the held of mdustnal relations 
has to be made m ttie form of large mtricate patterns— but it has to be, m 
order to be realistic In a way, the necessities of observation m mdustnal rela- 
tions are qmte similar to those required m modem warfare The mdividual 
soldier m tus smgle observation post, regardless of how competent he may be 
as an observer, can understand httle of what is takmg place over the broad 
area of a campaign A soaologicai mvestigator makmg observations m a sm- 
gle factory suffers, I beheve, from a correspondmg limitation Effective obser- 
vation requires the observer to sense the movement in the field, to take many 
vaned roles, to size up a vanety of different situations and m domg so to per- 
form the difficult task of fitting such thmgs mto somewhat of an mtegrated 
pattern This type of observation, whetiier we like it or not, requires a high 
degree of imagmative judgment m order to be accurate 

As he concludes the article, Blumer says that we need a scheme of 
treatment that is smted to the analysis of collective and mass mteraction— 
but that soaologists have not begun this task Thus, what Blumer calls an 
article that will clarify symbohc mterachomsm's capability of studymg flie 
mteraction among macro organizations is not that at all Though he sets 
forth some 'hlurred outlmes," readers are left not much further along in 
their understandmg of how s)nnbohc mterachomsts go about the study of 
groups at the macro level Microsoaology is, after all, "home base" for 
symbolic mteractionists We turn now to Blumer's student, Erving 
Goffman, who speaalized m face-to-face mteraction 



PART THREE 

Erving Goffman: Dramaturgy 
and the Interaction Order 


BACKGROUND 


In this section we will take a systematic look at Coffman's theoretical con- 
tributions His work has influenced several theorists outside the sjnnbolic 
mteractionist perspective Peter Blau, for instance, apphed Coffman's con- 
cepts of impression management and role distance to his soaal exchange 

^°%lumer, "Soaologicai Theory in Industrial Relations," p 277 

^°®For a well-documented argument to the contrary. See David Mames, "Myttw Text, 
and Interacbonist Compliaty m the Neglect of Blumer's Macrosoaology," Symbolic Interaclwn, 
XI (1988), pp 43-57 Mames argues that the analysis of society-wide organizations was a major 
concern of Blumer's 
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theor}' Coffman's work has also been an mspiration for elhnomethodolo- 
gists,^®^ and Randall Collins mcorporated many of Coffman's ideas into his 
book Conflict Sociologif In fact, it was Collms ^vho paid the highest tribute 
to Coffman when he argued that Robert Merton was "the best known fig- 
ure m professional American soaologj' dunng the middle of the h^ entieth 
centur}^" C Wright Mills had "the greatest pohhcal impact," and Talcott 
Parsons was tiie "major comprehensive theonst," but En’ing Coffman was 
the soaologist who "contributed most to mtellectual progress 

Bom m MannviUe, Alberta, m 1922, Coffman earned his B A at the 
University of Toronto m 1945 and his M A and Ph D at the Uni\ ersity of 
Chicago in 1949 and 1953 Shortly after completing his dissertation, 
Coffman joined his former teacher Herbert Blumer at the Uni\ ersity of 
California, Berkeley, where he taught until 1969 He then accepted a posi- 
tion as Benjamm Franklm Professor of Anthropolog}' and Sociolog)' at the 
University of Pennsylvama, where he taught until his untimely death in 

1982 iw 

Like Blumer, Coffman was most influenced by Mead, and this is evi- 
dent in his focus on the self, particularly m his first book. The Presentation of 
Self in Everyday Life, which informed much of his later work In true 
Meadian fashion, Coffman treats human bemgs as active and know ledge- 
able In Stigina, he illummes for us tiie creativity of deviants or shgmatized 
persons who manage to presei^'^e a sense of self when the cards are stacked 
against them His keen obseri’ahons m a mental mstituhon in Asylums led 
him to create the concept total institution, "a place of residence and ivork 
ivhere a large number of like-situated mdividuals, cut off from the wider 
soaety for an appreaable penod of time, together lead an enclosed, formal- 
ly adirunistered roimd of life He found that inmates in\ ented many 
mgemous strategies to presen'e their own selfhood rather than surrender to 
an acceptance of the role and the self that the inshtubon prescribed — and 
this takes place m a verj' "structured" mstitution He gives mam examples 
m his discussion of "secondary adjustments," which he defines as "nn\ 
habitual arrangement by which a member of an organization emploj. s 


Paul Altew ell's “Ethnomethodologx Since Garfinkel ViC’Vi.t fSi'* V 
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^®^Seopp 162 and 172. 
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unauthorized means, or obtams unauthorized ends, or both, thus getting 
around the organization's assumptions as to what he should do and get and 
hence what he should be 

Some of the secondary adjustments were "make-do's" (convertmg a 
bathroom sink and radiator to a private laundry system) and "free places" 
(a patch of woods behmd the hospital used as a cover for drinkmg or the 
shade of a large tree near the center of the hospital grounds used as a cover 
for poker games) These secondary adjustments illustrate ways m which 
human bemgs meet situations and devise their own conduct Furthermore, 
Gofftnan says 

The prachce of reservmg something of oneself from tiie clutch of an institution 
IS very visible m mental hospitals and prisons but can be foimd m more 
bemgn and less totahstic institutions, too I want to argue that this recala- 
trance is not an madental mechanism of defense but radier an essential con- 
stituent of the self Our sense of bemg a person can come from bemg 
drawn mto a wider social umt, our sense of selfhood can nse through the httle 
ways we resist the pull Our status is backed by the solid buildmgs of the 
world, while our sense of personal identity often resides m the cracks^^ 

Coffman's research revealed an imderhfe m a mental hospital where 
inmates resisted every effort to strip away the "old self " His work, which is 
informed to a large extent by Mead's '1," is replete with analyses of situations 
m which mdividuals are "resisting the pull" and "residmg m the cracks " 

In his work, Goffman combmed several methods used by sjmibohc 
mterachomsts parhapant observation supplemented by data from case his- 
tones, autobiographies, and letters He descnbes his approach m Asylums as 
a "symbolic-mterachon framework for considermg the fate of the self 
Mead's concept of the self is, m fact, a central theme m much of Coffman's 
work 

Durkheim's writings, in particular his analysis of ritual in The 
Elemental y Foims of the Religious Life, fascmated Goffman Not only did he 
publish a book on the topic {Intel action Ritual), but the theme of ritual 
appears m several of his works For example, he cites Durkheim m Asylums 
when he discusses the ceremomal practices m a total institution like shows, 
sports events, and dances As Goftinan puts it, "These ceremonial practices 
are well smted to a Durkheimian analysis a society dangerously spht into 
inmates and staff can through these ceremomes hold itself together 

^^^Ibid.p 189 
^^3ibid,pp 319-20 
^^^Ibid,p 47 

^^^Goffinan did not approve of classifying scholars by Oieir membership m "schools of 
thought He called this practice "a case of guilt by pigeonholing " See Eri'ing Goffman, 
"Reply," Conlcmporatif Sociology, X Oanuaiy 1981), 61 
^^®Ibid,p 109 
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While it may be true that Goffman self-consciously adopted a 
Durkhemuan perspective m some of his early works,^^^ this was neither 
permanent nor all-mclusive The aenal view of large soaal structures was 
not for Goffman, his focus was on ihe "countless mmor S3mtheses" of 
Simmel which we described at the begiimmg of this chapter, the human 
linkages which Simmel labeled the "atoms of soaety " Coffman's great 
mterest m the forms of mterachon and his mgenmty m fleshmg out soao- 
logical concepts m his descnptions of face-to-face mterachon were mdeed 
reminiscent of Georg Simmel 

However, some of Coffman's later work, m particular Fiame Anah/sis, 
represented a shift toward a variant of structuralism We turn now to a dis- 
cussion of two of Coffman's chief contnbuhons to the symbohc mterachon- 
ist perspechve, his dramaturgical ideas and what he calls the "mterachon 
order" 


DRAMATURGY AND EVERYDAY UFE 

Webster defmes dramaturgy as "the art of dramahc composihon and the- 
atncal representahon In his early and often-ated work The Presentation 
(^Sdfm Everyday Life, Goffman takes the famihar soaological concept, role, 
and puts it "back on stage" by placmg the analysis of human bdiavior m a 
theafaical sethng He takes the ^amahc situahon of actors and achesses on 
stage and apphes this theatrical represoitahon to the everyday hves of ordi- 
nary women and men who are achng out then roles m the real world 

Goffman looks at the ways mdmduals m their everyday hves present 
themselves and then achvihes to otheis, m parhcular, he focuses on impies- 
sion management, the wa3rs m which the mdividual guides and controls the 
impressions others form of him or her. Two addihonal dramaturgical con- 
cepts are ihe front and back regions The front is "that part of the mdividuals' 
performance which reg ular ly functions m a gener^ and fixed fashion to 
define the situation for those who observe the performance Front 
mcludes settmg (furniture and other items supplymg the scenery and stage 
props) and "personal front" — items of "expressive equipment," like 
insignia of office or rank, clothmg, sex, age, racial characteristics, size, pos- 
ture, speech patterns, faaal expressions, and body gestures ^ 

Goffman makes the pomt that the standarcls which women are obhg- 
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Whitney Pope and Barclay D Johnson, "Inside Organic Solidant}'," American 
Sociological Remeio, 48 (October 1983), 691 

^^®Wiebs(er's Neio Collegiate Dictionary (Spnngheld, Mass Memam, 1961), p 250 
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Doubleday, 1959), p 22 
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ed to maintain regardmg a disarray of personal front (clothing and appear- 
ance) are stncter than for men "After all," Goffman says, "for a woman to 
appear m public \vith her costume disarrayed can be taken as a sign of 
accessibility and looseness of morals 

Ask yourself, for instance, when you last earned a bnefcase. You may 
have needed it to carry your books, but you may also have used it to 
impress a job mter\dewer, the dean of your college, or even your soaology 
professor You may also recall how, in that situation, you carefully articu- 
lated each sentence and how you used other aspects of your personal front, 
hke your clothing, posture, faaal expressions, and body gestures, to present 
yourself m the best light The front region, then, mcludes anythmg 
observed by the audience while the actor is on front stage which makes for 
a successful performance The front region is the place where the actor is 
seriously playmg out the script of impression management. In the front 
region ^e actor avoids anythmg that is mappropriate according to the 
script. Such behavior brmgs to mind Parsons' pattern variables where the 
actor also carefully makes the appropriate choices Coffman's actors are not 
improinsmg when they are on front stage 

What happens m the front region, then, is an attempt to manipulate 
the audience. An article m a London newspaper concerning a "scripted sys- 
tem" of seUmg cars describes this manipulation as it occurs in the automo- 
bile mdustry The article explains that salespersons are taught a script 
which they must follow "like an actor has to learn his part m a play." One 
of the best senpts dted is entitled 'Tlaying Hams" (Speaking to customer) 
'Tve got Mr Hams on the phone wantmg to know if &e car has been sold 
Shall I say yes’"^ 

The front stage performance above would work best if the telephone 
rang at the strategic moment (prop) and if the script w^ere dehvered m a 
convmcmg tone of voice (personal front) The front would then have a bet- 
ter chance of definmg the situation for the potential customer, who then 
quickly would answer, "Yes " 

The back region, by contrast, is the place closed to and hidden from 
the audience where the techmques of impression management are prac- 
hced. Many forms of assistance to the actors are given in the backstage 
region, for example, adjustment of costumes and prompting It is also a 
place where the performer can relax As Goffman puts it, "He can drop his 

^^^Enmg Gofftnan, "The Arrangement Between the Sexes," Theory and Society, 4 (Fall 
1977), 329 Giddens applauds Gofiinan's anal)^ of spatial di\*isions, a major feature of da» 
differenbabon The front/badc region contrast demonstrates how tiie setlmg is controlled, and 
Giddens argues that the capabilitj' to control settmgs is one of the major prerogatives of 
power See Anthony Giddens, Central Problems in Social Theory (Berkeley Uraiersih’ of 
California Press, 1983), pp 206-9 

^^77ic Daily Telegraph (London), April 5, 1984, p 7 
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front, forego speaking his lines, and step out of character "^^3 Backstage is 
Inhere the actors do not need to engage m impression management, they 
can be themselves 

In a study of social interaction at the laundromat, Kenen used 
Goffman's concept of the front region to analyze some of the activity she 
was obserxTng She found customers engaged m 'Ijehmd the scenes work" 
in a front stage sethng as they attempted to conceal some of the items they 
were washmg As she put it, "Padded bras, tom underwear, stamed gar- 
ments, and e^^en designer bedsheets can reveal too much about one's habits 
and tastes to a stranger, and may contradict the mtended presentation of 
self While laundromats and automobile salesrooms may seem to be a 
far cry from the theater, keep m mmd that Coffman's dramaturgy is con- 
cerned ivitii the hves of ordmary women and men as tiiey act out their 
daily roles on the stage of life 

dra^\Tng our attention to tihe backstage region, Coffman helps us 
to understand all of the hidden work mvolved m accomphshmg successful 
presentation of self m pubhc He shows us how, m the drama of everyday 
hfe, mdnuduals manage to look good when they present themselves to 
others at home, school, work, neighborhood, and m other nucromteractive 
settings 

Randall Collms uses Coffman's dramaturgical concepts to analyze 
organizational pohhcs, which at lower levels mvolve "presentmg a muted 
front to the supervisor, appearing to comply with the supervisor's demands 
while gmng the workers a breathir^ space m which to control their own 
work pace " These encounters with au^onty are front stage The workers 
on their oivn are backstage, engagmg m conversation about such thmgs as 
"how the boss was fooled, how a member of the team almost blew its cover, 
jokes are made and anecdotes are exchanged, creating an entire conversa- 
tional culture of a particular backstage world 

Here Collins, a soaologist, is consaously applymg Cofi&nan's ideas to 
an organizational structure How does a nonsociologist use them? In a 
newspaper arhde on the on- and off-the-record statements of pohhaans, a 
journalist imtes "What we call the record often tends to be the precise 
opposite of a record It is, rather, the artifice, the cooked-up part, the image 
that the pohtician, mth our connivance, hopes to convey and generally 
does The off-frie-record part is where the reahty and the authentiaty are to 
be found and where they are generally supposed to remain forever 
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obscure This journalist is alerting the reader to two important dra- 
maturgical pomts first, that on-the-record is, for the pohhaan, front stage, 
where, as she puts it, "httle tncks and big deceptions are bemg prachced" 
Second, the real record is m the backstage region, where the politiaans 
speak candidly about what they really think She is alertmg us, the audi- 
ence, to the attempt on the part of politicians to define the situation for us 
by then front-stage performances 

What happens when front and backstage activities are not well coordi- 
nated is that the actor does not perform well, and the performance is less 
successful, m varymg degrees In some cases the "goof" may be relatively 
irunor, as when a prompter fails to act qmckly enough to supply a forgotten 
fine or when a portion of the costume or other props come crashmg down 
on the stage Such mmor "hitches" can be covered up, and the performance 
completed But what happens when backstage becomes front stage, when 
the audience suddenly sees all the hitherto hidden backstage activity’ 
Coffman's analysis of fatefulness is illuminatmg on this pomt In Intel achon 
Ritual, he argues that m situations where coordination and concealment are 
vital, "a whole range of mmor unanhapated hitches lose their usual quality 
of correctabdity and become fateful " He presents the foUowmg story as an 
illustration 

Three robbers who completely botched what was supposed to be a simple lit- 
tle bank robbery in Rodeo were sentenced in Federal Court here 
yesterday 

All three were nabbed by some 40 pohce officers Jan 7 as they struggled to 
make off with $7,710 stuffed mto a laimdry sack they had just taken out of the 
Urated California Bank, the only bank m Rodeo 

Pugh walked m with a sawed-off shotgun and Imed up the 13 employees 
and two customers, while Flemmg, carrymg a pistol, went to the vault and 
started fiUmg the laundry bag with currency and, alas, coins 

"The coins can't be traced," he said cleverly He kept pibng m coins until 
the bag weighed about 200 pounds Then he dragged the bag across die floor 
to the door — and the frayed rope snapped 

Both men then lugged the bag through the door, but it caught and npped a 
hole, lettmg corns trail behmd them as they dragged the bag to the get-away 
car, with Duren at the wheel 

Duren, though, had parked too close to the high curb, so the three could 
not open the door to get the loot inside Fmally, they did, by movmg the car, 
and raced away— aroimd the comer There tiie car stopped when the three 
saw the clutter of sheriff. Highway Patrol and police cars 

Here a strategic prop (laundry sack) breaks down, and backstage 

Greenfield, "Must Reality be off the Record’" Washington Post, Apnl 11, 1984, p 
A21 Thanks to William Sandmeyer for drawing our attention to this article 

Francisco Chronicle, March 10, 1966, in Eriing Goffman, Interaction Ritual (Garden 
Cit\,Nc\\ York Doublcda},1967),pp 165-66 
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assistance fails to come through on tune As Goffman explains^ this is fate- 
ful for the mdividuals mvolved because the criminal enterprise has a much 
narrower reserve for correctability A high price must be paid for bad 
breaks or goofs, situations m which backstage assistance is inadequate 
Here the tables are turned, as the actors have the situation defined for them 
by the audience 

Coffman's dramaturgical ideas help us to examme those countless 
mstances when we have used all the equipment of our front and back 
regions to create the best possible impressions of ourselves His basic ques- 
tion to us is, "Aren't we ^ con artists after all?" There is no doubt that we 
use impression management m our own everyday fives when we, for exam- 
ple, succeed m "acmg" a job mterview, when we regale a group of strangers 
at a social gathering, when we convince the person we love to be our 
spouse, or when we do our best to be the "Rock of Gibraltar" for other fam- 
ily members at the funeral of a close rdahve In each of these examples we 
want to be the one who defines the situation for the other mdividuals pre- 
sent, and Coffman's ideas show how this is possible 

In a more recent book, Goffman presents five hundred magazme 
advertisements and analyzes the often unspoken soaal assumptions about 
gender conveyed by these pictures Assummg that the ads represent adver- 
tisers' views of how women and men can be profitably pictured, Coffman's 
analysis could be described as focusmg on the "front stage " 

One of the themes emergmg from Coffman's analysis, for instance, 
was "function rankmg," the male performmg the executive role bodi withm 
and outside occupational speaafization Goffman asks the reader to exam- 
ine how males are 

pictured when m the domains of the tradihonal authority and competency of 
females — the kitchen, the nursery and the living room when it is being 
cleaned One answer, borrowed fi-om life and possibly underrepresented, is to 
picture the male engaged m no contnbutmg role at all, m this way avoidmg 
either subordination or contammahon with a "female" task Anotiier answer, 
I think, is to present the man as ludicrous and child-like, unreahshcally so, as 
if perhaps m makmg him candidly unreal the competency image of red males 
could be preserved A subtler techmque is to allow the male to pursue the 
ahen activity under the direct scrutiny of she who can do the deed properly, 
as though the domg were itself by way of bemg a lark or a dare, a smde on die 
face of the doer or the watcher att^ting to the essentially unsenous essayed 
character of the undertakmg ^ 

In the next section we turn to Coffman's analysis of the mteraction 
order, his final legacy to soaology 
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THE INTERACTION ORDER 

When Ervmg Coffman developed cancer m the summer of 1982, he was 
preparmg the address he was scheduled to deliver as president of the 
American Sociological Assoaahon at the annual meetmg m September 
Although he was not able to present the address orally, he completed the 
paper before his death on November 19, 1982 The title of this final work, 
"The Interaction Order," which was published m the Ametican Sociological 
Review, is the label Coffman gives to his focus over his entire career, the 
domam of face-to-face soaal mteracbon, "where two or more mdmduals 
are physically m one another's presence As John Lofland explains, "He 
showed us with a detail and poignancy no one had before how our sense of 
ourselves, of what is real, and how we feel is bound up m — ^is inextncably 
knotted to — the ever-movmg microdynanucs of the immediate mteraction 
order m endlessly comphcated ways of which we are not aware " Coffman 
was fascinated with discrepanaes between appearances and reahties and 
with "deception and mampulabon 

Coffman's presidential address, which sums up his life's work, is his 
attempt to make the case that the mteraction order should be treated as a 
substantive domam m its own right It outhnes some of the basic umts and 
recurrent structures and processes of the mteraction order, from title small- 
est to the largest (1) peisotts, whether smgle, couples, files, processions, or 
queues, (2) contacts, either through physical co-presence, telephone conver- 
sation, or letter exchange, (3) encoimteis, or arrangements m which persons 
come together mto a small ph 3 ^ical nr c l e as partiapants m a consaously 
shared, mterdependent undertakmg (for example, card games, meals, love- 
makmg, and service transactions), (4) platjbi m pei fbmiances, where acti\nfy is 
set before an audience (for instance, a talk, a context, a formal meetmg, a 
play, a musical offermg); (5) celebiative soaal occasions, gathermgs of mdi\ad- 
uals m honor of some jomtly appreaated circumstance where partiapants 
arrive and leave m a coordinated way This last umt is the largest mterac- 
tional one Gofffnan mentions, one which can be engineered to extend over 
a number of days 

Although the persons, contacts, encounters, performances, and cele- 
brations outlmed above are essentially microscopic units, Goffman argues 
that the mteraction order has direct bearmg on the macroscopic order We 
presented an instance of such a repercussion partipr m this Aapter m the 
Watergate example, where the phone call to the pohce made by Frank 
Wills led to the resignation of President Nixon Goffman states that a 

^^Ervmg Goffman, "The Ihteracbon Order," American Sociologtcal Reuieof, 48 (Februaij 
1983), 8 

^^Pjohn Lofland, "Ervmg Gofflnan's Soaological Legaaes," Uiian Life, 13 (Apnl 1984), 
7 and 22 
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good deal of organizational work is done face-to-face, and he suggests, for 
example, that complex organizations eire so dependent on parfacular per- 
sonnel, especially those m govemmg roles, that they are extremely vul- 
nerable when key personnel are abducted or mjured At such a time an 
organization may make every effort to conceal ihe absence of the admims- 
trator m order to keep the system operating The question "Who is m 
charge‘s" raised at the tune of serious illnesses of heads of state, like that 
of Yuri Andropov m the USSR or Woodrow Wilson m the U S , are 
cases m pomt Another example is the disorder experienced (or created) 
by elementary school students when a substitute teacher takes over dur- 
mg the illness of the regular teacher Reverberafaons reach beyond the 
classroom to other parts of the school, mcludmg supervision of play- 
ground and lunchroom activities and the pohcmg of bus lines and hall- 
way traffic 

Another element of the mterachon order which has a direct effect on a 
person's life chances is what Goffman labels "processmg encounters " 
These mclude mterviews conducted by school counselors, personnel 
department staff m busmess organizations, psychologists, and courtroom 
officials These processmg encounters can affect Ihe relevant soaal institu- 
tion as weU as the person mvolved How an mdividual performs on a job 
mterview, for instance, affects her or his occupational future For example, 
Shirley Hartley, who earned a doctorate at the Umversity of Cahforma, 
Berkeley m 1969, describes her experience m the early 1960s when she was 
bemg mterviewed by a faculty member at Stanford Umversity soon after 
applymg to their Ph D program m sociology She explains, "The faculty 
member made it clear that 'Stanford doesn't accept middle-aged women (I 
was thirty-three) who just happen to hve m the area We expect our Ph D's 
to teach at Harvard and Columbia 

On the other hand, the t 3 rpe of people who are processed successfully 
can change the face of the institution ilsdf, as is evidenced m the mcreasmg 
diversity among both graduate students and faculty For mstance, while 
Shirley Hartley was a graduate student at Berkeley, there were no women 
full-time faculty members m the Soaology Department, by 1991, seven of 
twenty-rune faculty members (24 percent) were women 

Goffman also pomts to the importance of first impressions for friend- 
ship relationships and marital bonds In fact, he suggests that such close 
bonds often "can be traced back to an occasion m which somethmg more 
was made of an madental contact than need have been made One need 

^^^Shirley F Hartley, "Multiple Roles, Multiple Selves," pp 113-124 in Kathryn P 
Meadow Orlans and Ruth A Wallace, eds , Gender and the Academic Experience Berkeley Women 
Sociologists (Lincoln University of Nebraska Press, 1994) 

J^^e Orlans and Wallace, eds, p 249 
^Gof&nan, "The Interachon Older," p 8 
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only read the February 14 (Valentine's Day) issue of a newspaper for some 
"love at first sight" stones to illustrate Goffinan's point here 

In his final article, Goffman also attempted to synthesize symbolic 
mterachomsm His examples of the small-scale linkages recommended to 
our attention by Sunmel are found m the mterachon order, which consists 
of persons, contacts, encounters, platform performances, and celebrations 
Goffman also claims that forms of face-to-face life, because they are con- 
stantly repeated, are more open to systematic analysis than many macro- 
scopic entities This article represents his final argument for the significance 
of the miCTomteractional level for soaology 

However, Goffinan's analysis, for the most part, leaves out an impor- 
tant mgredient of the symbohc mteractionist perspective, that is, self-mter- 
achon He pays lip service to it when he states that these face-to-face forms 
are "anchored m subjective feelmgs and thus allow an appreciable role for 
empathy Here he is reiterating the value of takmg the role of the other, 
which IS at the core of symbolic mterachomsm Goffman's own work, 
nonetheless, reveals much more about face-to-face mteraction than about 
subjective feelmgs He obviously beheves m the central premise of symbohc 
mterachomsm, that actors mterpret, map out, evaluate, and then act, that is, 
that human bemgs are active, not passive However, while Goffman has 
enriched sociology with a number of important concepts based on his keen 
observations, his chief mterest is not m what actors are saymg to them- 
selves as they map out their actions, but m how tihey succeed m mampulat- 
mg the defmition of the situation Though his data do mclude sources for 
subjective meamng, for example, letters and autobiographies, these data are 
not central to his analysis He has chosen a narrower focus than that of 
Blumer, but the depth of his analysis compensates for tius 

Goffman's legacy to sociology emerged at the conclusion of his presi- 
dential address m the form of advocating a new direction for research on 
the mterachon order He who spent a substantial part of his career studymg 
the underdog," focusmg on people m subordmate positions and on disen- 
franchised or discredited groups, recommends something different 
Goffman suggests that sociologists pursue "unsponsored analyses of the 
social arrangements enjoyed by those with mstitutional authority— police, 
generals, government leaders, parents, males, whites, nationals, media 
operators, and all those well-placed persons who are m a position to give 
official imprmt to versions of reality "^35 

Here we see Goffman address the re alm of power m the social order 
and the management of soQal reahty In order to understand the recurrent 
patterns of interaction between subordmate and dommant mdividuals, 
Goffman directs the attention of soaologists to the world of the latter In his 

^^Ibid,p 9 

^^^Ibid,p 17 
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recommendahon for an all-out effort to examine people in positions of 
power m our society, he is forcmg microsociological researchers to deal 
with a key concept of conflict theorists, power relationships In the last 
analysis tlus could be an important effort toward bridgmg the micro and 
macro levels of soaological analysis 



PART FOUR 

Arlie Russell Hochschild 
and Patricia Hill Collins: 
Expanding the Horizons 
of Symbolic Interactionism 


When It turned the spothght on gender and women's concerns, the contem- 
porary women's movement encouraged sociologists to uncover new 
research topics and new concepts, thus enlargmg Ihe horizons of sociological 
theoiy In tibe previous chapter, we mtroduced feminist theorists influenced 
by Marx and Engels Zillah Eisenstem, Janet Chafetz, and Rae Lesser 
Blumberg In the next chapter, we will look at that portion of Dorothy E 
Smith's work that emerged from phenomenology Here we examine the 
work of two feminists who have eiqianded the horizons of symbolic mterac- 
bomsm Arhe Russell Hochschild's work on the soaology of emotions has 
mtroduced a new micro-level perspective Patnaa Hill Collms analyzes the 
mtersection of race, class, and gender as they affect African-American 
women, usmg concepts such as self-defmibon which make her work quite 
distmct from older conflict theorists' discussion of power and oppression 


background 

Many soaal theorists tend to overlook, ignore, or dismiss people's emotions 
as irrelevant "What," they ask, "do mdividual feehngs have to do with 
explammg the soaal world’" However, because symbolic mterachonists 
focus on subjective meamng, we should expect that fliey will also take the 
emotions more seriously than any other theonsts and supply us with many 
of the mgredients for a social theory of emotion As we brieflj revie\\ the 
material presented thus far m this chapter, we can detect a number of refer- 
ences to emohons, some exphcit and some implicit 


also MJ Deegan and M Hill, eds. Women and Svmlvlic IrUnn! v. (RiK'on 
Allen and Unwin, 1987) 

'^'As uc pointed out in the pre\ lous chapter. Lew is Co<er i*! an ovcoplion m ihi'* rtv’rd 
sniong conflict theonsts See Chapter Three, p 155 
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Weber's discussion of the importance of subjective meanmg m his def- 
inition of soaology allows for the relationship between mdividud emotions 
and social mterachon, without making it exphcit We would argue that the 
subjective meanmg that an active individual ascribes to a situation mdudes 
an emotional element The feelmgs people have toward those with whom 
they come m contact is a factor whiA can and does enter mto the mdivid- 
ual's defmition of the situation, and this, m turn, influences people's dea- 
sions about whether to mteract, to withdraw, or, as Weber puts it, to "pas- 
sively acqiuesce" m the situation 

Takmg another look at Sumnel's description of human linkages, we 
discover that he exphatly mdudes two emotions — jealousy and gratitude — 
as examples of the "countless minor s 5 mtheses" that mcessantly tie people 
together Likewise Cooley, defmmg the lookmg-glass self, exphatly men- 
tions "self-feeling, such as pnde or mortihcahon," which results from how 
we unagme the other to be judgmg our appearance 

Blumer's discussion of the process of self-mdication whereby mdivid- 
uals pomt out certam stimuh to themselves and then mterpret the appear- 
ance of the stimuli to themselves mdudes implicit mention of the 
emotions For instance, his example of a person who notes that he or she 
IS eatmg with someone they despise mdudes an emotional element As we 
explamed earher,^^ someone who gives an account of personal womes and 
anxieties is mterpretmg what is disturbmg to hun or her Examples of 
emotional self-mteractions range from a yoimg dhild who tpFs himself "I'm 
scared*" when he experiences a thunderstorm for the first tune, to the adult 
who says to herself "I can hardly wait to see him*" as her tram pulls mto the 
station Womes, anxieties, jealousy, pnde, love, contempt — ^a whole array 
of emotions — are often mcluded m the conversations people have wifii 
themselves Thus what people are feelmg and their self-mdications about 
those feelmgs help them to devise or "map out" their conduct In short, 
human bemgs often choose one behavior over another because it "feels 
good " 

Two other major theorists who mdude emotional elements are Ervmg 
Goffman and Randall Collins Goffinan's "impression management" is 
essentially a strategy for avoidmg embarrassment or shame and is inspired 
by pnde, a desire to "look good " When Goffman asks, "Aren't we all con 

^^®Seep 184 m this text 
^^Ibid,p 187 

Part Two of this chapter, p 199 
^^Ibid,p 203 

In a personal mterview (1975) Blumer suggested, as a teadung device whidi might 
help students to understand the importance of the symbohc mteracbomst perqiective, that one 
might ask students about their own immediate womes, aruaebes, and fears, and how those 
feelmgs, m turn, affect their behavior 
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arbstS/ after all?" this points to one of ihe reasons why we want to control 
others' impressions of us — ^to avoid bemg embarrassed 

Randall Collins discusses how ntuals can mtensify emotional arousal 
and commit parhapants more strongly to certam views, and how, as a con- 
sequence, these rituals tend to strengthen and legitimize a given social 
order More recently, Collins, mfluenced by Goffman as well as by 
Durkheim's work on ntuals, has mserted emotional energy as an essential 
mgredient m his model of "the mterachon ritual cham " He argues that the 
most basic mgredient m mterachons is "a minimal tone of posihve senti- 
ment toward the other " Thus the mdividual who is accepted mto a conver- 
sation, for instance, not only acquires an mcrement of posifave emohonal 
energy from that expenence, but also additional emotional resources (confi- 
dence, warmth, enthusiasm) with which to negotiate successfully in the 
next mteraction Such chains, Collins argues, "extend throughout every per- 
son's lifetime 


ARLiE RUSSELL HOCHSCHILD: EMOTIONAL LABOR 

Among sociologists who have done serious Iheoretical work on emotions, 
Arlie Russell Hochschild is a dommant figure In fact she is considered the 
founder of a new sub-held m soaology tiie soaology of emotions Bom m 
1940, she received degrees from Swarthmore (B A ) and the Umversity of 
Califorraa at Berkeley (M A and Ph D ) After two years at the Umversity of 
California at Santa Cruz, she began teachmg at the Berkeley campus, where 
she IS now professor of sociology Her book The Managed Heait 
Commei cialization of Human Feeling is the pioneering work, and she 
descnbes her most recent book. The Second Shift Woiking Patents and the 
Revolution at Home, as an extension of the former As Hochschild explains in 
a recent autobiographical piece, "The idea of takmg tiie world of emotions 
and feelmgs seriously went along widi takmg women's experiences and 
public perceptions of that expenence senously 

Although neither Mead nor Blumer developed a theory of emotions, 
this new soaal theory is, m part, an expansion of the symbolic mterachonist 
perspective Hochschild draws from a number of theorists, including 
Dewey, Goffman, and Freud Hochschild makes the point that Goffman 
and Freud each provide a limited view of the emotions, for Gofftnan spe- 
cialized m studymg embarrassment and shame, while Freud specialized in 

^^See Chapter Three, p 175 

^"^^Randall Collins, Soctology Since Midcaituiy E’^viv^ nt Theorv Cumulntion (\ei\ ^ or! 
Academic Press, 1981), pp 276-81 ‘ 

Arlie Russell Hochschild, " Inside the Clockw ork of Male Careers,' in Kalhr\ n P 
Meadow Orlans and Ruth A Wallace, eds , Gender md the Academic Erj'iru'rce B r*t '**y 1*. • •c' 
Sociologists, (Lincoln Uni\ crsity of NebrasCi Press, 1994), p 137 
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analyzing anxiety By contrast, Hochschild's theory encompasses a whole 
range of emotions, mcludmg gnef, depression, frustiation, anger, fear, con- 
tempt, guilt, anguish, envy, jealousy, love, compassion, embarrassment, 
shame, and anxiety 

Hochschild focuses specifically on emotional laboi, which she defines 

thus 


I use tlie teim emoUoml labot to mean the management of feelmg to create a 
publicly obseivable facial and bodily display, emotional labor is sold for a 
wage and therefore has exchange value I use ti\e synonymous terms emotion 
woik or emotional management to refer to tiiese same acts done in a pnvate con- 
text where they have use value 

Jobs callmg for emotional labor shaie three characteristics (1) the 
worker must have face-to-face or voice-to-voice contact with the pubhc, (2) 
the woiker is required to produce an emotional state m another person, e g., 
gratitude oi feai, and (3) the employer is allowed to exerase a degree of 
control over the emotional activities of employees 

Hochschild reseaiched die emotion^ labor required by two occupa- 
tions flight attendants (mostly women) and bill collectors (mosfly men) 
She foimd that the flight attendants were asked to "feel S 5 mipathy, trust, 
and good will," whereas the bill collectors were asked to "feel distrust and 
sometimes positive bad will 

The following is an lUushahon from an mterview with a flight atten- 
dant 


Even though I'm a very honest person, I have learned not to allow my face to 
mirror my alarm or fnght I feel very protective of my passengers Above all, I 
don't want them to be frightened If we were gomg down, if we weie gomg to 
make a ditchmg m water, the chances of our surviving are slim, even though 
we (the flight attendants) know exactly what to do But I think I would 
ptobably — and I think I can say this for most of my fellow flight attendants fe 
able to keep them fiom being too wonted about it I mean my voice might quiver a 
httle during the aimouncements, but somehow I feel we could get ttiem to 
beheve tiiebest^®^ 

Hochschild learned that the struggle to mamtam a difference between 
feeling and feigning led to a stram for the people m occupations calling for 
emotional labor, a stram which she labeled "emotive dissonance " She 
states, "We try to reduce this stram by chan gin g what we feel or by chang' 

^^^Arlie Russell Hochschild, The Managed Heait Commeicializafion of Human Feelmg 
(Berkeley University of Cahfomia Press, 1983), p 216 See also her more recent book, Vie 
Second Shfi Woiking Patents and the Revolution at Home (New York Vikmg Penguin, 1989) 
^%id,p 7 
^%id,p 137 
^%id,p 107 
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mg what we feign The emotive dissonance mvolved m the manage- 
ment of feelmgs which Hochschild discovered m her research resulted m a 
recasting of the theory of cogmtive dissonance, extendmg its margins to 
mdude emotive dissonance as well 

In addition to studies on the "emotional geography" of the workplace, 
Hochschild argues for an extension of research efforts She writes, "I beheve 
we can apply the soaology of emotions perspective to a variety of issues of 
the day— both to try to press the theoretical frontiers of soaology, and to 
danfy the human story beneath social pohcy 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGY OF EMOTIONS 

Another feminist who has made an important contribution to the soaology 
of the emotions is Nancy Chodorow In her book The Reproduction of 
Mothering, Qiodorow, drawmg on and expandmg Freud's psychoanalytic 
theory, argues that male children see themselves as unhke the mothers with 
whom they have had their first emotional relationship, and they learn to 
repress and deny female quahhes m order to accomplish their mdividuated 
male identity Thus males grow up with an underdeveloped relational 
capaaty, and they tend to see the femmme as inferior Female children, on 
the other hand, strongly and continuously identify with the mother, accept 
tiieir emotions, and develop a high relational capaaty 

In her partiapant-observation study of bo)rs and girls m a grammar 
school environment, Raphaela Best found many examples of how children 
learn the meanmg of gender through mteraction She observed the girls 
bustlmg aroimd the classroom, busy with helpmg and housekeepmg 
chores, while the bojra were typically the passive reapients of this help On 
occasion, the boys would defy the teacher (a woman), insisting on repeated- 
ly gomg to the bathroom or claimmg to have turned work m when they 
hadn't Both m the classroom and outside, the girls would openly express 


^Ibid , p 90 See Chapter Six for a discussion of Leon Festinger's theory of cognitive 
dissonance, a situation in whi^ either some of the facts that someone faces are m conflict 'nith 
others, or someone's experiences are not m hne with what "ought" to be happerung 

^^^See Robert K Merton, On Theoretical Sociology (New York Free Press, 1967), m 
Chapter Five, "The Bearmg of Empincal Research on Soaological Hieory," where he discusses 
the recastmg of flieory as a consequence of new data exertmg pressure for the elaboration of a 
conceptual scheme, pp 162-165 
153 * 

Arhe Russell Hochschild, "A Soaology of Emotions Approach to flie Workplace," 
Sociology of Emotions Newsletter, 6 (February 1994), p 3 An lUustrahon that the process of 
pressmg ttieorebcal frontiers has already begun can be foimd in the April 1993 issue of 
Ihittonalily and Society, devoted entirely to the special topic of "Emotions and Rabonal Choice " 

^^^See Nancy Chodorow, The Reproduction of Mothering (Berkeley University of 
California Press, 1978), and her Feminism and Psydioanalysis (New Haven Yale Uruversity 
Press, 1989) 
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emohons, crying, hugging, and comforting each other, whereas ihe boys 
kept a tight lid on emotions and expressed affection only m rough play 
Younger boys were often engaged m creatmg various "clubs," from whidi 
boys perceived as sissies, crybabies, mama's boys, and teacher's helpers 
were excluded 

One would expect that the soaology of the emotions would be an 
appropriate topic for symbohc mterachomsts who take self-mterachon and 
subjective mterpretahon very seriously, or for critical conflict theorists, who 
are mterested m the relationship between personahty and social structure 
and who often draw heavily on Freudian theory Yet theorists m these tra- 
ditions tend to pay httle attention to the emotions It is primarily women 
sociologists who, m the past two decades, have expanded our awareness of 
how important emotions are to an understandmg of social mteraction 

Meisenhelder's recent anal3rsis of Habermas and femimsm can shed 
some hght on this question He argues that although Habermas, like otiier 
critical theorists, holds that a core characteristic of the human bemg is the 
potential to reason, it does not occur to him to mvestigate human eiqien- 
ences of emotionahty— such as the carmg, affect, and sohdanty withm the 
pnvate sphere of the family Meisenhelder states 

Habermas admits moral aesthetic values mto the totahty of human reason but 
not feehngs In the end he never frees hunself from the presumptive duahties 
of patriarchal thought His conception of reason remains formal and folk 
to adequately represent the expenence of really existing men and women 

Lilhan Rubm, m her study of workmg-class famihes, quotes from one 
of her mterviews which reveals the nude denial of feehngs and a husband's 
view of his wife's emotionahty 

She's like a kid sometimes, so emotional I'm always havmg to reason with 
her, to explam thmgs to her If it weren't for me, nothmg would happen very 
rational around here 

Rubm then presents her analysis 

This equation of emotional with nonrational, this mabihty to apprehend the 
logic of emotions hes at the root of much of the discontent between the sexes, 
and helps to make mamage the most difhcult of all relationships 


^^^Raphaela Best, We've All Got Scars What Boys and Girls Learn m Elementary School 
(Bloomington University of Indiana Press, 1983) See also Bame Thome, Gender Play Girls ana 
Boys in School (New Brunswick Rutgers Uraversity Press, 1993) 

Thomas Meisenhelder, "Habermas and Femmism The Future of Critical 
Theory," m Wallace, Femmism and Soaal Theory, p 125 

157Liiiian Breslow Rubm, Worlds of Pam Lrfe m the Worhng Class Family (New York 
Basic Books, 1976), p 117 
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Her lifetime training prepares her to handle tiie affective, expressive side m 
human affairs; his, to h^dle tiie nonaffiective, instrumental side Tears, he has 
been taught, are for sissies, feelmgs, for women A real man is the strong, 
silent t}’pe of the folklore — a guy who needs nothmg ffom anyone, who 
Ignores feelings and pain, who can take it on the dun without a whimper For 
a lifetime, mudi of his energy has gone mto moldmg himself m that image — 
into den}'ing his feelings, refusing to admit they exist Without wammg or 
preparation, he finds lumself facing a wife who pleads, "Tell me your feel- 
ings ' He responds with bewilderment "What is there to tell’"^^® 

The work of Hochsduld and others^®^ on the emotions has enonnous 
imphcations for what Goffman descnbed as the "mteraction order," for 
ivhen "two or more individuals are ph 3 rsically m another's presence" the 
feelmgs they have toward each other will have consequences for the behav- 
ior titiat ensues. 


PATRICIA HILL COLLINS: BLACK FEMINIST THOUGHT 

Patriaa Hill Collins presses for a reconceptuahzation of soaal theory m 
whidi analysis starts from the distmctive visions of "outsider" groups, 
and m which conventional concepts of race, class, and gender are 
informed and changed by includmg the concrete experiences and defim- 
hons of subordinate groups While she was growmg up, Collms was sur- 
rounded by children like herself — daughters and sons of laborers, domes- 
tic workers, secretaries and factory workers — ^whose famihes affirmed her 
She presents an example of this affirmation on the occasion of her perfor- 
mance in a play when she was five years old' "Their words and hugs 
made me fed that I was important and that what I thought, and felt, and 
accomplished mattered." 

Later, as she became "one of the few" or tiie "only" Afncan-Amencan 
workmg-dass woman in her schools, commumhes, and work settings, the 
daily assaults she experienced left her mth the feelmg tiiat she was grow- 
ing smaller in a world where she ivas not only different, but considered less 
important. As a result, she became qmeter and was \Trtually silenced 

Collins earned her 6 A at Brandeis (1969), her M A. at Har\’^ard (1970), 
and her Ph.D. m Sodolog}’’ at Brandeis (1984) She is presently assoaate 
professor of African American studio at the Universitj’’ of Cmcmnab Her 
book. Black Fenumst Thought Knowledge, Consciousness, and the Politics of 


^^id,p 117 
130 * 

*See also Norman Denzin, On Understandmg Emotion (San Franasco Jossej-Bass, 
Ibsodore Kemper, A Soa<iI Interachontl Theory oftht Emotions (New York John Wile\, 
1 Theodore Kemper, ed , Research Agendas in tht Soaology of EmolioiLS (Albam State 
kni\€reit\' of New- lork Press, 1990), Invin Deutscher, Fred P Pestello, H Francis, and G 
**eIIo, Saihr-ents and Acts (New* York: Aldme de Gru\*ter, 1993) 
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Empowerment, represents, as she explains it, "one stage in my ongoing 
struggle to regam my voice The American Sociological Assoaahon pre- 
sented the Jessie Bernard Award to Patricia Hill Collins and Dorothy E 
Smith m 1993 m recogmtion of their scholarly work tiiat "has enlarged the 
horizons of soaology to encompass fully the role of women m soaety 

Collms' book is an attempt to capture the interconnections of race, 
social class, and gender, based on the experiences of African-American 
women horn the hterature both about them and by them She argues that 
white male mterests pervade the thematic content of traditional scholar- 
ship, and "As a result Black women's experiences with work, family, moth- 
erhood, pohtical activism and seximl pohtics have been routinely distorted 
m or excluded from traditional academic discourse " Therefore, she states, 
"To support my analysis, I ate few statistics and instead rely on the voices 
of Black women from all walks of life 

A related objective, Colhns states, is "to develop an epistemological 
framewoik that can be used both to assess existing Black femmist thought 
and to clarify some of the underl)rmg assumptions that impede the devel- 
opment of Black feminist thought " The dehmhon of eptsiemology mdudes 
the study of the nature and grounds of knowledge, especially wilh refer- 
ence to Its limits and vahdity Included among the four dimensions of 
Colhns' Afrocentnc feminist epistemology are (1) concrete experience as a 
criterion of meanmg, (2) the use of dialogue m assessmg knowledge claims, 
(3) the ethic of carmg, and (4) the ethic of personal accountability 

Like Goffman, Collins draws from a variety of sources, mcludmg 
autobiographies and novels to illustrate her concepts For example, she uses 
traditional Black church services to illustrate the mteractive nature of all 
four dimensions She cites the widespread use of the call-and-response dis- 
course mode m these services as an illustration of the importance of dia- 
logue, and descnbes it thus 

Composed of spontaneous verbal and nonverbal interaction between speaker 
and listener m whidi all of the speaker's statements, or "calls," are punctuated 
by expressions, or "responses," from the listener, this Black discourse mode per- 
vades African-American culture The fundamental requirement of this interac- 
tive network is active parhapabon of all individuals For ideas to be tested and 
validated, everyone m the group must parbapate To refuse to jom in, espeaal- 
ly if one really disagrees with what has been said, is seen as "cheating 

She argues that these church services represent "more than dialogues 
between the rationahty used m exammmg bibhcal texts and stones and the 

^^Patnoa Hill CoUuis, Black Feminist Thought Knowledge, Consciousness, and the Politics 
of Empoweiment (Boston Unwm Hyman, 1990), p xi 

the followmg chapter, p 270 for the wordmg of the award atabon 
^^oUms, Blade Feminist Thought, pp 201-202 
^®^Ibid,p 213 
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emotion inherent m the use of reason for this purpose " The rationale for 
such dialogues, she explains, "involves the task of examining concrete 
expenences for the presence of an etiuc of carmg " CoUins concludes that 
emotion, ethics, and reason are used as mterconnected and essential com- 
ponents m assessmg knowledge claims m these services 

This illustration sheds some hght on the limitations of Habermas' 
"ideal speech situation" discussed m the previous chapter In the 
African-American dialogue mode, the listener's responses are not limited to 
the realm of the rational, instead the whole gamut of emotions, from love to 
gnef to hatred are mcluded as well 

Patricia Hill Collins makes it dear that she is not groundmg her analy- 
sis m any smgle theoretical tradition However, one can readily detect 
Blumer's dassic three premises as she records African-American women 
acting on the basis of meanmgs, discovenng meanmg m mteractions with 
others, and engaging m the mterpretative process m their daily encounters 

A key concept m Patnaa HiU Collins' work that is central to the sym- 
bolic mteractiomst perspective is Afncan-Amencan women's self-defimtion 
The elements of this s^-defimtion mdude self-rehance, self-esteem, and 
mdependence Collins links titie emergence of this self-defmition to their 
rejection of the controUmg images of Afncan-Amencan women that origi- 
nated durmg the era of slavary mammies, matriarchs, welfare mothers, 
and sexually demgrated women 

She argues that the controUmg images of Black womanhood "are 
designed to make racism, sexism, and poverty appear to be natural, normal, 
and an mevitable part of everyday life Such images not only keep 
Black women oppressed but are key m mamtainmg mterlockmg systems of 
race, dass, and gender oppression " 

CoUins discusses three factors that led to the rejection of tiiese control- 
ling images Black women's relationships with one another, the Black 
women's blues tradition, and the emergmg influence of Black women writ- 
ers who offer alternative defimtions Collms presents an example of the 
rejection of the mammy role from Bonme Thornton DiU's research on child- 
rearmg patterns among Black domestics The partiapants m DiU's study 
encouraged their children to avoid domestic work, and "discouraged them 
from believmg that they should be deferent to whites 

Like Simmel, Collms' work mdudes elements of both s5mibolic mter- 
achonism and conflict theory For instance, the concepts of dommahon and 
subordination are central to CoUms' analysis of the oppression of Afncan- 
Amencan women She states, "I approached Afrocentnc femmist thought 
as situated m a context of dommation and not as a system of ideas divorced 

^®^Ibid,p 219 

° See Chapter Three, pp 127-28 
““Collins, Black Femmist Thought, p 73 
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from political and economic reality ^ I exammed the situated, subjugated 
standpomt of Afncan-Amencan women m order to imderstand Bla^ femi- 
mst tliought as a partial perspective on domination 

Collins states, "Afncan-Amencan women have overtly rejected theo- 
nes of power based on dommahon m order to embrace an alternative vision 
of power based on a humamst ^aslon of self-actualization, self-defimtion, 
and self-determmation She pomts to die recent resurgence of Black 
femimst thought mthm such soaal mshtuhons as schools, churches, and 
the media, and the outpourmg of Black femimst thought m history and lit- 
erature that "directly challenges the Eurocentnc masculimst thoug^it per- 
vadmg tliese institutions 

CoUms' work pomts to the distmctive angle of vision pro^uded by 
those who have been pre^^ented from becommg full insiders m mainstream 
academic discourse, "outsiders wiihm," like Black women mteUectuals, 
who call mto question either/or dichotomous thmkmg.^^ However, she 
admits that there has never been a uniformity of experience among Afncan- 
Amencan women, and challenges Black femimst scholars to "rearhculate 
these new and emergmg patterns of institutional oppression that differen- 
tially affect middle-class and workmg-class Black women 

Other people of color, Jew^s, Cathohcs, the poor, white women, and 
gays and lesbians can also pro\nde distinctive angles of vision Collms 
argues, 'Tlacmg Afncan-Amencan women and other excluded groups m 
the center of analysis opens up possibihties for a both/ and conceptual 
stance, one m which all groups possess varymg amounts of penalty and 
pmolege m one histoncally created system 


CONCLUSION 

In this diapter ive have discussed the basic premises and assumptions of 
the S 3 rmbohc mterachomst perspective as mtroduced by George Herbert 
Mead and his forerunners, elaborated by Herbert Blumer and Erving 
Goffman, and expanded recently by Arhe Russell Hochschild and Patnaa 
Hill Collins The perspective's xiews of the self, especially Mead's stress on 
tlie "I," and discussions of self-mteraction, taking the role of the other. 


^®^Ibid,p 236 
^®®Ibid,p 224 

^®^Ibid , p 229 This definihon of power is similar to some of the elements of critical con 
flict flieon' exemplified m the Port Huron Statement quoted m Chapter Three, p 142 
^^°Ibid,p 12 
^^Ibid,p 66 

^^Ibid , p 225 In Chapter Two ito raised the problem of generalization wfii respect to 
Parsons AGIL model, which emerged from research on small groups made up of while upper* 
class male Haix'ard undergraduates 
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INTRODUCTION 

Compared to the other sociological perspectives we discuss m this book, 
phenomenology is one of tihe more recent The term phenomenological sociolo- 
gy, like conflict theory, encompasses several types of soaological analysis, 
however, we will hmit ourselves to a discussion of the three most promi- 
nent, Harold Garfinkel's ethnomethodology, Peter Berger's soaal reality 
construction, and Dorothy E Smith's feminist standpomt theory 

The word phenomenon derives from the Greek meaning "appearance " 
The Encyclopedia of Sociology defmes phenomenology as "a method m philos- 
ophy that begins with the mdividual and his [sic ] own consaous experi- 
ence and tries to avoid prior assumptions, prejudices and philosoplucal 
dogmas Phenomenology thus exammes phenomena as they are appre- 
hended m their 'immediacy' by the soaal actor Suppose someone walked 
over to you now as you are readmg this book and asked you how the object 
which you are readmg appears to you You would most likely label it an 
absurd question, because everyone knows what a book looks like We 
amve at the notion of a book through socialization, the process whereby we 
learn how to perceive and how to mterpret the world, or as phenomenolo- 
gists put It, "how to he m the world " If iiie person who asked you the 
absurd question had just arnved from outer space, you would probably 
take the question seriously and proceed to eiqplam clearly die meanmg of 
the term book Why would you respond m ttus way? You would do so 
because you would know that the visitor's soaal world differed from yours 
and you would want to help such a person learn how to be m your world 
Phenomenology asks us not to take the notions we have learned for 
granted, but to question them instead, to question our way of lookmg at 
and our way of bemg m the world In short, this perspective asks us to 
assume the role of the stranger, like a visitor from a foreign country, or our 
extraterrestrial visitor mentioned above Phenomenological sociologists 
study how people define their soaal situations once they have suspended 
or "bracketed" their learned cultural notions The basic proposition states 
that everyday reality is a soaaUy constructed system of ideas which has 
accumulated over time and is taken for granted by group members This 
perspective takes a critical stcmce with, regard to ttie soaal order, and, m 
contrast to functionalism, it challenges our culturally learned ideas 

For example, phenomenologists would view the reahties of woman's 
i^ture, needs, role, and place m soaety as systems of ideas constructed m 
past interactions and sustained by present ongoing interaction ^ 

^The Encydopedm of Sociology (Guilford, Connecticut Duskin Publishing, 1974), p 210 
See Patricia M Lengermann, Katherine M Marconi, and Ruth A Wallace, 
Soaological Theory m Teaching Sex Roles Marxism, Functionalism and Phenomenology," 
omen's Studies International Quarterly, 1, no 4 (1978), 375-85 
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Phenomenologists would ask, "Is it 'naturar that women, m addition to 
bearmg children, also take sole responsibility for nurturmg and rearing 
them?" "Do ttiey have an innate "need' to be rooted m the private sphere of 
the home while men's 'needs' are m the pubhc sphere of wage work?" 
Contemporary femimsts not only challenged these taken-for-granted ideas, 
but also mterject alternative deftmtions of female identity and propose 
other "reahhes" for women ^ People who question the way their world is 
ordered or who are members of a subordinate group, like racial, ethmc, and 
rehgious mmonfaes, the poor, women, gays and lesbians, will acqmre many 
insights mto their situation if they put on the "lens" of this perspective 


INTELLECTUAL ROOTS: THE INFLUENCE 
OF EDMUND HUSSERL AND ALFRED SCHUTZ 

The roots of phenomenological soaology are primarily m European phe- 
nomenological philosophy, especially m Ihe work of the German philoso- 
pher Edmund Husserl (1859-1938), who was the first to use the term phe- 
nomenology Husserl defined phenomenology as mterest m those dungs tiiat 
can be directly apprehended by one's senses This is the essential pomt 
about phenomenology It demes that we can ever know more about dungs 
than what we experience directly through our senses All our knowledge 
comes directly from these sensory "phenomena " Anythmg else is specula- 
tion, and Husserl argued that we should not even try to speculate 

Phenomenological sociologists consequently see the task of sociology 
as describmg precisely how we see the world, although they emphasize 
that our perceptions are molded mtrmsically by our concepts They also 
examme the ways we come to have similar perceptions to those of others— 
how we put together the phenomena we e>q)enence m such a way that we 
all construct a siimlar or shared "everyday world " The most important 
influence on their approach, however, is less Husserl's work directly than 
Alfred Schutz's (1899-1959) developments of his arguments Schutz was a 
social philosopher who left Germany m 1939 to escape the Nazis, took a 
daytime position m a New York bank to support himself, and began to 
teach evemng courses m social philosophy at the New Sdiool for Social 
Research m 1943 ^ He became professor of sociology and philosophy m 


^See Dorothy E Smith, The Everyday World as Pioblemttc A Femtmst Sociology (Boston 
Northeastern University Press, 1987) Smith's approach, a soaology based on women's ®<pen- 
cnce, combines the matenalist method developed by Marx and Engels with Garfinkcl's eln- 
nomethodology We discuss Smith's contnbufaon to phenomenological sociology in Fart Three 
of this chapter 

^Sec Nicholas C Mullms, Theories and Theory Cioiips in Contemporary American Sociology 
(New York Harper and Row, 1973), p 186 
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1952 and taught at the New School until his death in 1959 Schutz intro- 
duced phenomenology to American soaology 

V^at preapitated tiie emergence of phenomenology'? As we have 
seen, Edmund Husserl wrote m the shadow of Nazism m Germany and 
Alfred Schutz came to the United States m order to escape the Nazi regime 
Subsequently, the contemporary soaological theorists, Harold Garf^el, 
Peter Berger, and Dorothy E Smith, began to write their major works durmg 
a period of soaal unrest in the 1960s, m the wake of the American avil rights 
movement, the antiwar movement, and the contemporary women's move- 
ment It IS not surpnsmg that a great deal of questioning about our way of 
lookmg at the world would coinade with these events The "bracketmg" or 
suspendmg of taken-for-granted assumptions by oppressed groups makes 
sense m such situations, and the time was npe for the emergence of a new 
perspective with the conceptual tools to analyze these situations 

In his attempt to adapt Husserl's philosophy to sociology, Schutz 
mcorporated Weber's concept of verstehm (subjective understanding) ^ For 
Sdiutz, the meanmg that the mdividual imparts to situations m everyday 
life is of prime importance, he puts the spothght on the mdividual's own 
defimtion of the situation 

For Schutz, the defimtion of the situation mdudes the assumption that 
mdividuals draw on a common "stock of knowledge," that is, social reapes 
or conceptions of appropriate behavior which enable them to think of the 
world as made up of "types" of thmgs like books, cars, houses, clothmg, 
etc Schutz' idea of the stock of knowledge is similar to Mead's "generalized 
other " Schutz thus ^uews mdi\'iduals as constructmg a world by usmg the 
typihcahons (or ideal types) passed on to them by their soaal group 

Schutz illustrates the tjrpification process m his discussion of the 
assumptions mvolved m mailing a letter ^ He explains that m the mailmg of 
a letter one takes for granted that there will be t^es of persons mvolved m 
processing the letter, like postal earners, sorters, and dehverers People who 
mail letters, by means of a process of self-typihcation, see themselves coop- 
eratmg ivith postal workers, even though teey do not know them personal- 
ly By usmg such "reapes," mdividuals are able to see the work of their 
everyday world as orderly, espeaahy when the process is successful, as, for 
®®mple, when the letter reaches the desued destination 

In addition, Schutz beheves that the meanmg one imparts to the mter- 
acUon situation may be shared by the person with whom one is mteractmg, 
he calls this the "reaproaty of perspectives " For example, because the 


Seep 184 for a discussion of 

^Alfred Schutz, Cdllecled Papers The Problem of Social Reality (The Hague Marhnus 
Nijhoff, 1962), p 17 S^utz also corresponded wth Talcott Parsons on Aeir different points of 
tteiv on a number of topics, mrlnding subjectivity These letters pro\ide an insight mto die 
™'ergence between functionalism and phoiomenology See Richard Grathoff, ed , The Theory 
^Social Action (Bloomington Indiana Umvexsitj’’ Press, 1978) 
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musicians m an orchestra share their meanmgs of the situation with the 
conductor, the musicians could exchange positions with the conductor and 
experience the situation in the way the conductor did In Schutz's scheme, 
then, shared meanmgs may be both assumed and experienced m the mter- 
action situafaon 

Schutz says that m these situations, people are actmg on the basis of 
taken-for-granted assumptions about reality They suspend doubts that 
thmgs might be otherwise, and mterachon proceeds on the assumption of 
the reciprocity of perspectives Here we can detect some similarity to 
Mead's concept of "taking the role of the other," which Schutz also mcorpo- 
rated mto his framework ^ Thus, Schutz's thinkmg was heavily influenced 
by Husserl, but he was also responsible for mtroducmg some of Weber's 
and Mead's ideas mto phenomenological soaology 

In this chapter, we will mtroduce three types of phenomenological 
sociology The first is Harold GarfmkeTs ethnomethodology, the second is 
Peter Berger's soaal construction of reahty theory, and the third is Dorothy 
Smith's feminist standpomt theory 



PART ONE 

Harold Garfinkel: 

The Founder 
of Ethnomethodology 


Harold Garfinkel is recognized as the founder of ethnomethodology and its 
leading figure since the publication in 1967 of his book Studies in 
Ethnomethodologif Smce then, we have seen a proliferation m the number of 
sociologists who consider themselves ethnomethodologists ® Although it 
can by no means be considered a "mainstream" perspechve, ethnomethod- 
ology has been influential enough to be the subject of attack m a presiden- 
tial address of the American Sociological Association, another reason we 
should attempt to understand the perspechve better ^ 


^See Chapter Four 

®We are aware that there are other mteipretahons of this perspechve by ethnomelhod- 
ologists, but we have deaded to sidestep a discussion of the various duechons and controve^ 
sies among ethnomethodologists and to restrict our attenhon to an explicahon of , 
Garfinkel's ethnomethodology See Harold Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology (Englewood 
Cliffs, N J Prenhce-Hall, Inc , 1967) 

®Lewis Coser, "Presidenhal Address Two Methods m Search of a Substance," American 
Sociological Rcvieio, 40, no 6 (December 1975) 
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BACKGROUND 

Bom in 1917, Garfinkel completed his Ph D at Han ard in 1952 A-^ide from 
hvo years of teachmg at Ohio State and a brief interim on a ro‘'Carch project 
at the University of Chicago (the jur}' deliberation project mentioned later), 
Garfinkel has spent his entire career at the University of California at 1 os 
Angeles, where he currently holds the htle of profes'^or emeritus Because 
of Garfinkel's leadership, UCLA became a training center for etlmomethod- 
ologists Both the University of California at Santa Barbara and the 
University of California at San Diego were seen as its "branches" because (yf 
the presence of such ethnomethodologists as Aaron Cicourel, an important 
student of Garfinkel who was at UCSB from 1966 to 1971 and has been at 
UCSD since 1971 Garfinkel spent 1975-76 at the Center for Ad\anced 
Studies m the Behavioral Sciences near Stanford Unnersily, where he put 
together a manual of ethnomethodological studies that ha\ e been pub- 
lished smee 1967, w'hen his Studies in Ethnotncthodohgif appeared 

Garfinkel names four persons w'hose "w ritings ha\ c pro\ ided me 
with mexliaustible directives into the world of c\'cn,'da\ actn ities rhe\ 
are Talcott Parsons, under w'hom he studied at Har\ard, Alfred Schul/, 
w’hom he visited and studied under at the New School for Social Re.search, 
and the phenomenological philosophers Aron Gurwitsch and ndmund 
Husserl Studies in Ethnomethodology is replete w’lth reference** to Scluil/ 
and Garfinkel says that his oivn work is heavily indebted to him 

Garfinkel w'anted to construct a perspectnc that would fill in one 
aspect of Parsons' theory of action, the motivated actor He anted to "rem- 
edv the sketchy treatment of the actor's knowledge and under’^tandmj; 
'\ithin the voluntaristic theorj' Garfinkel him‘;elf attests to Par‘«ons' 
influence, stating that ethnomethodology had its origins m Pardons’ four- 
\ olume Sti uctwe of Socinl Action, and that ethnomethodology 's "earliest ini- 
tiatives were taken from these texts Parsons' influence relates to a piyint 
that IS fundamental to both functionalism and ethnomethodoloi;y an 
underlying trust as tlie basis of human behay lor As we w ill see in the Ju!- 
lowmg section, Garfinkel yvants to break the taboo on questionim: the sivia! 


^^I’oisonal mton icu , SoplcnibiT 1**“^ ITiis Issa I ' 
i^suv.riF'vj Sanht' was piiMisht\l in l*’s7 (I o idisi Ke’i*'* !, « 

Ciirlinkol Sttiii'i » m I pp i\ tvi '1-'“ 

1 ^ • 

‘;;Munins r; 

' V» irlinkt'l S‘ui' Mf r.'i f” ' 'I ' V ,p.' p ’ 'v* ' -V* 
’’Hirold Garlinkel l\n.ionc» r'lS* *i ‘ 

' I'l m of Order, 1 oeic. Ri ^ Me i'mik \'t " t ‘ 

‘ i"'nortil OrdimtA Sxie*\ U o' I\ ' \r\ \' 'o . ' i • < ’ * ' 
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order and uncover the "taken-for-granted assumptions" or "myflis" tiiat 
are operatmg m the mteraction situafaon 


ETHNOMETHODOLOGY DEFINED 

The beginnmgs of "ethnomethodology" can be traced to Harold Garfinkel's 
analysis of tapes of jury dehberahons, which he conducted m 1945 It was 
when he was writing up the matenals on these deliberations that he 
"dreamed up the notion underlymg the term "ethnomethodology What 
mterested Garfinkel about the data was ""how the jurors knew what tiiey 
were domg m domg the work of jurors", m other words, he was mterested 
m "such thmgs as jurors" use of some kmd of knowledge of the way m 
which the organized affairs of the soaety operated — ^knowledge that they 
drew on easdy, that they required of each other"^^ m domg the work of 
jurors This is the concern underlymg flie practice of ethnomethodology 
The term itself was corned whai, workmg with the Yale cross-cultural 
hies, Garfmkel came to a section entitled ""ethnobotany, ethnophysiology, 
ethnophysics " It occurred to him that on the jury deliberation project he 
was "faced with jurors who were domg methodology," and he deaded that 
the label that seemed adequate to convey the notion was ethnomethodologij, 
because "ethno" refers to the ""availabihty to a member of common-sense 
knowledge of his society as common-sense knowledge of die "whatever 
In the case of the jurors, it was their use of available common-sense (as 
opposed to scientific) knowledge of what was expected of jurors, as a result 
of which they were able to be jurors, that mterested Garfinkel 

If we translate the "ethno" part of the term as ""members" (of a group) 
or "folk" or ""people," then ethnomethodology can be defined as members' 
(or people"s) methods of making sense of their social world 
Ethnomethodology's interest is m how people make sense of everyday 
activities Obviously, a lot of everyday activity is normally taken for grant- 
ed, so the question of "makmg sense" of it is not even raised Indeed, if peo- 
ple take reality for granted, why should they attempt to make sense of it’ 
GarfinkeTs approach, by contrast, is to treat as problematic what is taken 
for granted in order to understand the common-sense everyday world 

Suppose you were sitting m a classroom m the middle of a semester, 
waiting for class to begm as usual The professor entered the room and, 
without speaking, proceeded to perform some seemingly nonsensical 
action, such as placing sheets of newspaper on the floor, drawmg obscure 


^“*Sce Collins, Conflict Sociology , pp 106-7 for a discussion of Parsons and Garfinkel 

^^Sce Ro\ Turner, cd , Ethnamcthodolonf Silcctcd Readings (Baltimore Penguin Bop*-''- 
1974), p 16 


IS 


'Ibid 

Ibid 
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symbols on the blackboard, raising and lowering the window shades 
repeatedly and unnecessarily, and the like How would you and other 
students describe the professor's actions? No doubt many students would 
attempt to "make sense of" this highly unusual situation In other words, 
students would look for wa)rs to describe this behavior as an unusual exam- 
ple of behavior that is recognized as normal and famihar to Americans, m 
the way that placmg pieces of paper on desks is quickly mterpreted as 
meanmg that a test is on the way 

In fact, this was the result m a number of experiments conducted by 
one of the authors Some students suggested that the professor was "domg 
free form" or "attemptmg to evoke reactions", one student said the profes- 
sor was "performmg mysterious rituals " 

What the professor was domg was makmg the taken-for-granted situ- 
aton of commg mto class very obviously problematic, she was shattering 
the soaal world of students What the students were domg was "assem- 
blmg the appearance of soaal order" m that situation, diey were attemptmg 
to "put it aU back together " It is to this process that etihnomeihodology 
directs its attention It puts the taken-for-granted everyday world on center 
stage and asks, "How do people present to others an orderly soaal scene?" 
or "How do people render scenes or situations mteUigible or reasonable?" 

From the classroom experiment we can see that the students mterpret- 
ed the rather bizarre behavior of the professor m ways that gave meanmg to 
the situation for them They devised mterpretations that illustrated some 
xmderlymg order, mterpretations that made it clear to themselves and oth- 
ers that what they experienced was comprehensible and m Ime with tiie 
underlymg rules and conventions they sliced with each ottier about a pro- 
fessor's behavior Ethnomethodology exammes the methods by which peo- 
ple do this By "makmg sense" of events m terms of a preconceived order 
for soaety, people create a world that is mdeed ordered 

Ethnome&odology is not simply a new methodology that can solve 
problems raised by traditional theoretical perspectives It is a theoretical 
perspective that focuses on a completely different set of problems from 
*hose of most soaological mquiry hi setting out to understand these prob- 
lems, ethnomethodologists use some methods that are similar to those used 
by other perspectives and some that are different 

Garfmkel disagrees with Durkheim's view that soaal facts, the subject 
flatter of soaology for Durkheim, have objective reahty, are sm genet ts, and 
are "out there somewhere " Instead, Garfinkel says, ethnomethodology sees 
the objective reahty of soaal facts as an "ongomg accomphshment of the 
concerned activities of everyday life By this he means that m everyday 
situations mdividuals mvoke or recognize social facts, such as taken-for- 


19, 


20 


We are indebted to Robert Moran for this idea 


Garfmkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology, p vii See also Warren Handel, 
nnomeffiodology How People Make Sense (Englewood Cli%, N J Prenhce-Hall, Inc , 1982) 
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granted norms or values, that mterpret the meanmg of the situation for 
them When they "make sense" of the situation by recogmzmg implicit 
social norms, mdividuals are constructmg the social reahty In other words, 
they are ordermg their experiences so that they are m Ime with what we 
consider the everyday soaal world to be like Garfinkel proclaims that eth- 
nomethodological studies "analyze everyday activities as members' meth- 
ods for makmg those same activities visibly-rahonal-and-reportable-for-all- 
prachcal-purposes, that is, 'accountable' as organizations of commonplace 
everyday activities 

What Garfinkel is saymg, essentially, is that ethnomethodology demes 
the functionalists' suggestion that soaal facts have a reahty of their own 
that impmges on the mdividual Suppose we take as an example the "role 
expectations" of a professor Fimctionahsts beheve these mclude preparmg 
and givmg lectures, readmg and gradmg exams and papers, engagmg m 
research, and pubhshmg books and articles These expectations "impmge 
on" the professor 

By contrast, ethnomethodologists do not treat order as "out there 
somewhere," created by society mdependently of the mdividuals expen- 
encmg and hvmg withm it Neither does ethnomethodology study how role 
expectations are created m the mteraction process, as does symbohc mterac- 
tiomsm Instead, ethnomethodology studies the process by which people 
mvoke certam taken-for-granted rules about behavior with which they 
mterpret an mteraction situation and make it meanmgful To ethnomethod- 
ology, m fact, the mterpretive process itself is a phenomenon for mvesUga- 
tion In the professor's case, ethnomethodology would be concerned with 
which rules professors mvoke as they go about domg the work of profes- 
sors Thus, for functionalists, norms and values are expliat and "out there" 
actmg on the mdividual, for S 3 mibolic mteractiomsts, norms and values 
emerge from the mteraction process, but for ethnomethodologists, the on- 
gm of norms and values is not of primary mterest Instead, their mterest is 
m the process by which human bem^ mteract and prove to each other that 
they are followmg norms and values 

Schutz's essay on the "stranger" may help to clarify the area of social 
life that IS of mterest for ethnomethodology Schutz discusses 

the typical situation m which a stranger fmds himself m his attempt to inter- 
pret the cultural pattern of a soaal group which he approaches and to orient 
himself withm it For our present purposes the term "stranger" shall mean an 
adult mdividual of our times and avilization who tries to be permanently 
accepted or at least tolerated by the group which he approaches The out- 
standmg example for the soaal situation under scrutmy is that of the immi- 
grant, and the followmg analyses are, as a matter of convemence, worked out 
with this mstance m mew But by no means is then validity restncted to this 
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special case The applicant for membership in a closed club, the pro«;pccti\ e 
bndegroom who wants to be admitted to the girl's family, the farmer'i. son 
who enters college, the city-dweller who settles in a rural en\ ironmenl, the 
"selectee" who joins the army, the family of the war worker in ho mo\ cs into ,n 
boom town — all are strangers accordmg to the definition just given, although 
in these cases the typical "crisis" that the immigrant undergoes maj assume 
milder forms or even be entirely absent ^ 

Later, Schutz says that the stranger becomes "essenhally the man who 
has to place m question nearly everything that seems to be unquestionable 
to the members of the approached group " Thus the situation of the 
stranger is one that is npe for ethnometiiodological analysis, it is the perfect 
"problemafac" situation ^ 

Schutz's work on the existence of "seen but unnoticed background 
expenences" or the "taken-for-granted world" is, as we ha\'e noted, the 
cornerstone of ethnomethodology He wondered how these background 
expectancies, or implicit rules, could be brought to light His suggestion 
was that somehow one must take the role of a stranger, a foreigner, some- 
one who IS imfamiliar with the "taken-for-granted" aspects of everyday 
life, so that those aspects become problemahc Similarly, Garfinkel's aim is 
to understand common-sense everyday situations by treating them as 
problemafac Followmg Schutz, he argues that a "special motive" is neces- 
sary if the "world known m common and taken for granted" is to be 
brought in question Only when sociologists can estrange themseh es 
from the "attitudes of everyday life," as Schutz puts it, can they disco\ er 
the expectanaes that give commonplace scenes their familiar, life-as-usual 
character As we will see later, the "special motive" is evemplified in 
GarfinkeTs experiments, m which he attempts to "make trouble" or "\ lo- 
late the scene," as the professor did m the example at the beginning of this 
section 

It should be clear by now that ethnomethodology does not aim lo 
"explam" human behavior or to show, for example, why places and genera- 
tions vary m their suicide and divorce rates or why religion "realiv" e\i‘'l'» 
The emphasis m this perspective is on description, and the subject matter — 
people's methods of malang sense of their social world — po'^e'* different 
questions from those asked by traditional sociology 

Ethnomethodologists are interested in the interpretation** peiiple u*>e 
to make sense of social settings Hugh Mehan pro\ ides u*; w ith a graphic 
illustration of the mcorrect assessments made about •student** In teaclier** 

I*? 

““See Alfred Schutr, "The Slrangcr An in ‘'ocnl Ps\».hoti**\ *■ 

J’lhli/ A SoLiological Readtr {London Roulledgc and Kogan r^iil in ism*jv,i' •’ f 

Unnersilj Press, 1971), p 32 See aNo Simmot *• on llu* ‘•tr’in i r ”1 K«'* 

TlteSoaologuofGior^SimmiliClcncoCflll Hu* Friv rri-**- p ! ’2 
:;^Ibid,p34 

“ Garfinkel, Slmiic^ in Ellnuvm p 
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who interpret test results without examining the children's own percep- 
tions and understandmgs of the testmg materials As Mehan describes 

The California Reading Test consists of a number of words, sentences and 
paragraphs along the left side of the page contamed m an arrow which points 
to a series of three pictures arrayed along the right side of the page The child 
is told to "mark the picture that go^ best with the words m the arrow " 

One question has flie word "fly" m the arrow pomtmg to pictures of an ele- 
phant, a bird, and a dog The correct answer to this (obviously) is "the bird " 
The answer sheets of many of the first grade children showed that they had 
chosen the elephant alone or along with the bird as a response to that ques- 
tion When Mehan asked them why they chose that answer, they replied 
"That's Dumbo " Dumbo, of course, is Walt Disney's flying elephant, well 
known as an animal that flies, to children who watch television and read chil- 
dren's books ^ 

Mehan concludes that when children apply the word fly to an ele- 
phant, this may be "evidence to the tester that tlus child cannot abstract the 
similar features of objects and has 'impoverished' conceptual abilities But 
this conclusion demes the actual complexity and richness of the child's day 
to day lived hfe " Accordmg to the way the tester views and mterprets tlie 
test, &e child has shown an mabihty to use some of ihe background skills 
of conceptual thought But the children, who do not yet necessarily know 
the "right way" to answer the test, may have made sense of it— differently, 
yes, but on the basis of conceptual skills nonetheless Incorrect answers, 
therefore, can result from a discrepancy between adult and student views 
of the world Rather than take the question and the responses on the test 
sheet at their "face value," as the teachers did, Mehan probed for the way 
the student interpreted the question and the answer The child's response 
told Mehan what meanmg that particular student got out of flie situafaon; in 
a real sense, the student was "accountmg for" a previous achon by showing 
how she or he had made sense of the task This notion of "accountmg" is 
one to which Garfinkel has devoted considerable attention 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting is people's ability to announce to themselves and ofliers tlie mean- 
ing they are gettmg out of a situation Accountmg mvolves both language and 
meaning, people are constantly givmg Imguistic or verbal accounts as they 
explain their actions Garfmkel urges ethnomethodologists to call attention to 
reflexive practices "by his accountmg practices the member makes familiar, 


“^lb};h Mvhnn, "Dhnomelhodologv and Education," m D O'Shea, cd , 
ami (Washington, DC National Institute of Education, 1974), p 20 

1 high Mehan. "Slnicluring School Slnicturc," iiannrd Educational Rnnew, 18 (1978), SO-’l 
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commonplace activities of everyday life recognizable as familiar common- 
place activities, on each occasion tlmt an account of human achvities is 
used they [should] be recognized for 'another fust time' 

For instance, when a child is asked to "tell about" his or her own cre- 
ative production and then proceeds to mterpret the figures, shapes, and col- 
ors m the drawmg to another person, the child is givmg an "account " If an 
art teacher is truly mterested m the student's own mterpretation of a draw- 
mg, that teacher will not blimtiiy ask, "What is it?" and embarrass the stu- 
dent, but instead wdl carefully phrase the request somethmg hke, "TeU me 
about it" rather than "What is it?" so as to mvite an mterpretation from the 
student's own world of meaiung From the "account" will emerge the stu- 
dent's meanmg 

Much of the accountmg that people "make" to each other about their 
behavior is done m an abbreviated form, because commonplace conversa- 
tion assumes a "common understandmg" of many thmgs that are "left out" 
of the conversation Terms that require mutual imderstandmg and that are 
not exphcated verbally are what Garfinkel calls tndexical expressions One of 
the assignments Garfmkel gives to his students is to "report common con- 
versations by wntmg on the left side of a sheet what the parties actually 
said and on the nght side what they and their partners (m the conversation) 
understand that they were talkmg about ^ The result is tiiat much more is 
wntten on the ngjit-hand side than the left-hand side What is "left out" on 
the left-hand side is related, as Garfmkel states, to "the previous course of 
the conversation, or the particular relationship of actual or potential mterac- 
tion that exists between user and auditor Garfinkel refers to this practice 
of "fillmg m" the meanmgs to talk as the "et cetera" prmaple, it is a "short- 
hand" way of talkmg 

Accounts and meanmgs m any situation are largely dependent on the 
nature of the situation Garfmkel pomts out that the meanmgs two people 
attach to any mteraction are linked to its location and time, the persons pre- 
sent, the purpose or mtention of the actors, their knowledge of each other's 
intentions — all of which eire aspects of mdexicahty Garfmkel is saymg that 
soaal interaction is exphcable only m context, and contextual relevance is at 
tile heart of ethnomethodology's concerns 

Garfinkel mentions a related issue, the "sanctioned properties of com- 
mon discourse This refers to people's expectation that there will be no 


^Garfinkel, SfiidiestnEttfiomdfto<totoa^,p 9 See also John Heritage's exceUent chapter 
^titled "Accounts and Accountmg," m his Garfinkel and Ethnomethodology (Cambridge, 
England Pohty, 1984) 

^^See Marvin B Scott and Stanford M Lyman's much cited article, "Accounts," 
Amencm Soaologtcal Remew, 33 (February 1968), 46-62 

Garfmkel, Studies in EthnometMalogy, p 38 
^Ibid,p 40 
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interference with the conduct of everyday affairs m the form of questions 
about what is "really said " In other words it is expected and required that 
people will understand plam, everyday talk so that common conversational 
affairs can be conducted without mterference To illustrate the "sanctioned 
character" of these properhes, Garfinkel presents the followmg experiment 
"Students were mstructed to engage an acquamtance or a friend m an ordi- 
nary conversation and, without mdicatmg that what the experimenter was 
asking was m any way unusual, to insist that the person clarify the sense of 
his [sic ] commonplace remarks 

Below IS one student's account of this experiment 

The subject was telling the experimenter, a member of the subject's car pool, 
about havmg had a flat bre while gomg to work the previous day 

(S) I had a flat tire 

(E) What do you mean, you had a flat bre? 

She appeared momentarily stunned Then she answered m a hostile way 
"What do you mean, 'What do you mean?' A flat tire is a flat bre That is wl«t 
I meant Nothmg speaal What a crazy quesbon 

This account is a good illustration of "sanctioned character" because 
the subject actually became hostile Also, she attempted to "make sense" 
of the situation by treatmg it as a "crazy question " Obviously, there are 
many occasions when the question "What do you mean?" is perfectly 
acceptable and, m fact, is expected for purposes of clarification But there 
are other occasions, like the one just described, when the question 
becomes a "violation of the scene" for the subject The student actually 
"made trouble" by questionmg mdexical expressions based on mutual 
understandmg, and the question mtroduced a sense of distrust mto the 
situation The subject attempted to make order of a disorderly scene Her 
annoimcement that it was a "crazy question" was her way of assembling 
an orderly scene 

It is important to study how people build "accounts" of social acfaon 
while domg that action, because makmg sense of a situation is mvolved in 
givmg Imguishc accoimts of soaal mterachon (As Garfinkel puts it, "To do 
mteracbon is to tell mteracbon ") It is not surpnsmg, therefore, that many 
ethnomethodologists are engaged m conversational analysis, for these 
endeavors are at the heart of ethnomethodology's concerns 

For instance, Fishman analyzed conversational activities of couples in 
their homes from the perspective of the socially structured power relation- 
ships between men and women She found several general patterns For 
instance, both men and women regarded topics mtroduced by women as 
tentative, and many of these were quickly dropped By contrast, topics 


31lbid,p 42 
“ibid 
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introduced by men were treated as topics to be pursued, and they were sel- 
dom rqected^ 

Roy Turner has made the pomt that exchanges of utterances can be 
regarded as "domg thmgs with words " As examples, he ates the "I do" 
of a weddmg ceremony, the "I apologize" after steppmg on someone's 
toe, and the "I'll bet you five dohars that Quis Evert wdl wm " Turner 
argues that these utterances are clearly activities ^ Because accounts are 
m the form of "talk," descriptive sentences of actual conversations and 
respondents' own mterpretation of conversations, word-for-word, are 
important data for ethnomethodologists This is illustrated by the meth- 
ods used by sociologists who are "domg ethnomethodology," to which 
we now turn 


DOING ETHNOMETHODOLOGY 

The various methods that have been used by ethnomethodologists to gath- 
er data for analysis mclude open-ended, or depth, mterviews, participant 
observafaon, videotapmg, the documentary method of mterpretation, and 
ethnomethodological "experiments," often called "breaching experi- 
ments " The meanmg that the mdividual imparts to everyday life situa- 
tions IS of prune importance to ethnomethodologists Therefore, we can 
e}9ect to see them conducting open-ended depth mterviews with people, 
because this is an excellent way of gathermg data that convey subjective 
meanmg Two projects employmg this methodology were Garfmkel's jury 
deliberation study and Mehan's school testing study Garhnkel had taped 
sessions of the actual jury dehberations, but the personal mterviews with 
die jurors revealed the sources of the knowledge that they drew on m 
order to do the work of jurors Thus, Garfmkel's mterviews with jurors 
revealed the followmg about how the jurors knew what they were domg m 
domg the work of jiuors 

Jurors learned the ofhaal line from various places from ttie juror's handbook, 
from the instructions they received from the court, from the procedure of the 
voir dire when jiuors were minted by the court to disqualify themselves if they 
could find for friemselves reasons why they could not act in this fashion They 
learned it from court personnel, they learned it from what jurors told eadi 
other, from TV, and from the movies Several jurors got a qmck tutoring by 
their high school children who had taken courses m avics ^ 


_ ^Pamela M Fishnuin, "Interaction The Work Women Do," Social Problems, 25 (1978), 
397-406 

Turner, m Jack D Douglas, ed , Understanding Everyday Life (Chicago Aldine, 


1970), I 170 


Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnometlmdology, p 110 
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In like manner, Mehan used personal interviews with students who 
had been tested to get at their own interpretations of the test questions as 
well as their own meanmg of their responses to the test questions Another 
example is the case study of a transsexual reported by Garfinkel m 'Tassmg 
and &e Managed Achievement of Sex Status m an Intersexed Person 
Most of die data presented there were gleaned from thirty-five hours of 
tape-recorded conversations -with Agnes, a nineteen-year-old girl raised as 
a boy, who was constantly experiencmg the risks and uncertainties 
involved m learning to act and feel hke a woman Agnes learned from her 
fiance's direct admomtions to her and from his critiques of other women 
that she should not insist on having thmgs her way and that she should not 
offer her opmions or claim equahty with men From her roommates and 
other women friends Agnes learned "die value of passive acceptance as a 
desirable female trait 

Depth mterviewmg combmed witii partiapant observation can high- 
hght the problemahc areas of an mdividu^'s everyday life, areas that might 
otherwise have never been brought to hght For instance, m his study 
Passing on, David Sudnow says that his ethnomethodological perspective 
enabled him to spot the ambiguity of the bereaved status and thus to high- 
hght the "essentially troublesome character of the normative elements m 
gnef Sudnow notes 

Bereaved persons apparentiy have considerable difhculty m their manage- 
ment of the properties of their own situation Thqr frequentiy don't know at 
what pomt they should undertake actnuhes typically engaged m prior to 
death, and a large part of their difhculty denves from the sheer fact of flieir 
known status as a bereaved, which leaves them open to being treated sorrow- 
fully no matter how they might conduct themselves It is felt titiat only ivitii 
tune do they lose their status as bereaved m the eyes of others and cease to 
encounter treatments as a grievous person, and that time can often come long 
after they have ceased regardmg themselves m that fashion 

Functionalists like Parsons, for instance, mamtam that gnef is func- 
tional for the release and reduction of tension, and they assume that the 
roles of the bereaved and tiiose eiround the bereaved are soaetally clear-cut 
Ethnomethodologists like Sudnow may be revealing to us the Innits of the 
culturally created role There are wide gaps m the cultural prescnphon, and 
individuals experience the gaps very sharply For example, Sudnow's 
research shows that the bereaved person may be anxiously askmg, "How 
am I supposed to act here?" 

^Ibid,pp 116-85 

3^Ibid,p 147 
* 

David Sudnou , Passing On The Soaal 0/xanizalion of Dving (Enelewood Qiffs, N J 
Prcnbce-Hall, Inc, 1967). p 140 J 9 b 

3%d,p 137 
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Another method used by soaologists who are "domg ethnomethodol- 
ogy" IS called the documentary method of mterpietatwn Garfmkel credits 
Mannheim with the label and quotes his defimhon, as the search for "an 
identical homologous pattern underl3nng a vast variety of totally different 
realizations of meanmg " Garfmkel says 

The method consists of treatmg an actual appearance as "the document of," as 
"pomting to," as "standmg on bdialf of" a presupposed underlymg pattern 
Not only is the underlymg pattern denved from its mdividual documentary 
evidences, but the mdividual documentary evidences, m their turn, are mter- 
preted on the basis of "what is known" about the underlymg pattern 

To Garfmkel, the documentary method is somethmg people are con- 
stantly using as they contmually mterpret and reinterpret each other's 
behavior and look for underlymg patterns One use of the documentary 
method by an ethnomethodologist is found m a study of the convict code 
by D Lawrence Wieder As a parbapant observer at a halfway house, 
Wieder — ^after several months and many conversations with residents — 
detected a code that was operative The code mduded prohibitions agamst 
smtchmg, coppmg out, takmg advantage of olher residents, messmg with 
other residents, and trusting staff, as well as positive mjunctions to share 
what you had to help and show loyalty to other residents "Telling the 
code" did not simply describe, analyze, and explam a situation m that envi- 
ronment It was also the way residents actually guided conduct For 
mstance, when a resident terminated a conversation by saymg, "You know 
I won't smtch," he was not only negatively sanctionmg the pnor conduct of 
the person with whom he was mteractmg and thereby termmatmg the con- 
versation, he was also pomting out potential consequences if his associate 
persisted Thus, "tellmg the code" was extremely persuasive 

Wieder describes an mstance of the use of tiie documentary method 

An example of the use of this method is provided by the mterpretation of a 
remark I overheard durmg my first week at halfway house I passed a resi- 
dent who was wandermg through the halls after die committee meetings on 
Wednesday night He said to the staff and all others withm hearmg, "Where 
can I find that meeting where I can get an overmght pass^" On the basis of 
what I had already learned, I understood him to be saymg, "I'm not going to 
that meeting because Tm mterested m partiapating m the program of halfwai 
house I'm gomg to that meeting just because I would like to collect the 
reward of an overnight pass and for no other reason I'm not a kiss-ass 
Everyone who is m hearmg distance should understand that I'm not kissing 
up to staff My behavior really is m conformity with the code, though is ithout 
hearmg this (reference to an overnight pass), you might think othenvise "■*“ 

^^Garfinkel, Studies m Ethnomelhodologv, p 78 
See Turner, Elhnomclhodology Selected Readings, pp 144-72 
"Ibid,p 160 
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Wieder continues 


I thereby collected another "piece" of talk which, when put together with 
utterances I had heard up to that pomt (which permitted me to see the "sense" 
of this remark) and used with utterances I had yet to collect, was employed by 
me to formulate the general maxim, "Show your loyalty to fte residents ' 


-/43 


Wieder explains that to be able to see an utterance like that as an 
expression of an underlying moral order, he had to know some of the par- 
ticulars of that underlymg order to begm with, so his parhcipant observa- 
tion and mterviews with residents were crucial 

An example of the use of the documentary metliod by non-sociolo- 
gists IS presented by Jeffrey Alexander "Reporters," he says, "employ the 
documentary method m their own percephons of events, and the products 
of their mvestigations document the events for their readers 

A final method, or way of "domg ethnomethodology," is to engage m 
an ethnomethodological "experiment" or bi caching expei intent, m which 
researchers disrupt ordmary activity, or, as Garfinkel puts it, "violate the 
scene " When they do this, the researchers are mterested m what the sub- 
jects do and what they look to m order to give the situahon an appearance 
of order, or to "make sense" of the situation ^ The professor's experiment 
with her class which we mentioned at the begmmng of this section is an 
example of such an experiment 

However, although some ethnomethodologists find ways to "make 
trouble" themselves so that they can study how people attempt to brmg 
order out of chaos — and many of GarfinkeTs own student assignments are 
this type of endeavor— we would like to enter a note of caution We suggest 
that a rather acute sensitivity is required for researchers who deade to "vio- 
late the scene" and thus "create" ethnomethodological data For example, 
when one of the authors gave GarfinkeTs "boarder" assignment to her stu- 
dents, there were some disturbmg results To summarize briefly, m this 
assignment the students were to spend "from fifteen mmutes to an hour in 
their homes imaginmg that they were boarders and actmg out this assump- 
tion They were mstructed to conduct themselves m a circumspect and 
pohte fashion They were to avoid gettmg personal, to use formal address, 
to speak only when spoken to 


^Ibid 

Joffrey C Alexander, "The Mass News Media in Systemic, Historical and 
Comparative Perspective," m Elihu Katz and T Szecsko, eds , Mass Media and Social Oianffs 
(London Sage, 1981), pp 17-51 

^We have found, mcidentally, that students tend to get a better grasp of what eth* 
nomethodology is all about by completing some of the experiments and/or assignments men- 
honed by Garfinkel (See especially the experiments on pp 38, 42, 47, 79, and 85 m Studies ai 
Efhiioiiietliodology ) 

^^Garfinkel, Studies m Ethnomethodology, p 47 
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A distressing result we found widi our own students is related to the 
question of sensitivity and trust One of the students who attempted to 
complete the boarder assignment was a recently divorced woman with two 
young children The children were so threatened by the shattering of their 
world at home when the mother began to act out the boarder role that the 
mother ended the experiment immediately However, it took her at least a 
month to reassure the children that their world was not shattered, she went 
to great lengths to prove herself with them after that incident, until they 
finally came to the pomt where they felt they could trust her again In retro- 
spect she felt that it was too soon after their father's departure from the 
home When the mother became a boarder, she was, m a sense, leaving the 
children also 

Garfmkel's concept of trust explains how people comply with a cer- 
tam order of events and is, as we have seen, close to Parsons' idea of shared 
normative expectations How do people perceive and interpret their daih' 
hves and how do objects and events and facts come to be seen as normal, as 
makmg sense? Garfmkel's answer is "trust " That is, rules are ambiguous, 
and they are perceived and mterpreted differently, but the actor "trusts" 
the environment m the face of this uncertamty 

The nohon of trust is an important element in the incident with the 
divorced mother and her children Their reaction to her taking on tlie role 
of boarder should imderscore the complexities involved m the decision to 
"violate the scene " Our position is that certam ethical questions should be 
addressed m advance, well before the ethnomethodologists go out into the 
field to "make trouble " 

The ways ethnomethodologists "do ethnomethodology" underscore 
the differences between what they do, how they go about doing it, and the 
way other sociologists do their work The differences between eth- 
nomethodology and symbolic mterachonism are particularly interesting, 
since both are mduchve social-psychological perspectives limited primanl\’ 
to the microsoaological level, and both use qualitative data 


methodological comparisons 

hike symbolic mterachonism, ethnomethodologx is a socinl-ps\chologicnl 
approach concerned with individuals rather than roles and social ‘.truc- 
tures However, its questions are different from tho*?e of s\ mbolic inlerac- 
lionism Cicourel points out that notions like Coolex'** "looking-glas». •.elf" 
and Tliomas's "definition of the situation" presuppose that meanings can 
l>o accepted as self-evident What ethnomethodolog\ is interested in 


•17 

\aron V Cicourel, Mclln'1 and Alt i-iin t>t! 
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according to Cicourel, is the properties of meanings, or the structure of the 
"rules of the game " The ethnomethodological question is, "How do the 
rules of conduct (or the rules of the game) mform the actors about the 
nature of their environment?" Or, as Cicourel puts it, "How does the actor 
go about makmg sense of his environment m soaally acceptable wa 3 rs?"^ 
Though the methods used by symbolic interactiorusm and eth- 
nomethodology are essentially the same, they are used m a different way 
because ethnomethodology asks different questions Ethnomethodologists, 
for instance, are constantiy seekmg situations where they can analyze sub- 
jects who are "makmg sense" of a situation — situations m which meaning is 
"problematic " What are obvious places for such phenomena? Many data 
would be available to any researcher who could follow immigrants around 
durmg their first few weeks m a new country The same could be said for 
the first few weeks m a college student's campus hfe, or the days and 
months after a family has been informed that ^eir son or daughter has 
AIDS Places where new or unexpected situations occur frequently (hke the 
wards frequented by David Sudnow, where announcements of deaths were 
made) are also nch m ethnomethodological data 

Let us recall the example of the baseball player and Mead's "general- 
ized other," which we discussed m Qiapter Four Mead's analysis dealt 
with the abihty of the player to have the mmd-set of all the other players on 
the team Thus the player on first base would automatically know the 
meaiung of the situation regardless of whether a fly, a strike, or a walk 
occurred at home plate 

Ethnomethodologists view the meaiung of such a situation as prob- 
lematic Someone workmg from an ethnomethodological perspective 
would be more mterested m the ways players "make sense of" the situa- 
tion, as evidenced by their reactions when the umpire or another player 
acts unexpectedly, than m what was gomg on m the mmds of the players 
For instance, with regard to the unusual behavior of a basketball player 
who makes a basket m the opponent's court, the ethnomethodologist asks, 

' What methods would the player use m constructmg and mamtaming a 
sense of order?" 

Sudnow exphatly pomts to this problematic stance as an important 
difference between symbohc mteractiomsm and ethnomethodology He 
contrasts his own study of death and dymg with that of Glaser and Strauss 
(Awareness of Dying), which we discussed m Chapter Four, and states 

Their analysis is not treated as a problemabc phenomenon Their central inter- 
est, of considerable social-psychological importance, is the management of 
information m mterachon I have found it necessary, being less concerned 
with mterachon between staff and patient and more concerned with the orga- 
nizahon of ward achvihes to regard the very phenomenon of djnng as trou- 

^Ibid,p 198 
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blesome, an understandmg of its sense reqiurmg location of those practices 

which Its use warrants 

Sudnow adds that he feels that from an organizational perspective, 
awareness of dymg is irrelevant for a considerable number of people If one 
IS interested, as ethnometitiodologists are, m studies of "natur^y organized 
activities of an everyday nature," then the degree of the patient's awareness 
of d3nng is, for ethnomethodologists, not important What is important to 
Sudnow is how people m the ward "make sense" of a d3nng situation — ^that 
is, the ways all the people mvolved present to the world an orderly soaal 
scene on the ward 

The differences m approach are agam apparent if we recall the expen- 
ment m which students were instructed to bargam with a sales clerk for 
merchandise that had a standardized price This is another of the experi- 
ments Garfinkel uses, and we alluded to it m Chapter Four What was 
GarfinkeTs focus m this experiment? Quoting Parsons, Garfmkel argues 
that because of the "mtemalizahon" of the standardized expectancy of the 
"institutionalized one price rule," tfiat is, because of "backgroimd eiqiectan- 
aes," student-customers would be fearful and shamed, and sales clerks 
would be anxious and angry (An important piece of contextual informa- 
tion IS the location of this experiment It took place m the Umted States 
rather than m Mexico, for instance, where the standardized expectation is 
bargauung ) Though many of Garfinkel's students were fearful, many of 
those who completed six bargammg episodes learned that they could bar- 
gam successfully and planned to do so m the future thus illustrating that 
the "mtemalization of the one pnce rule" was, m fact, problematic hi this 
respect they were constructing a new social reality for themselves and for 
the merchants 

As we stated m Chapter Four, the symbohc mterachonist perspective 
would concentrate instead on the self-mteraction of tiie sales clerk and on 
what the sales clerk was "saymg to herselP' as she confronted tins surpris- 
ing situation The sales clerk's defmition of the situation and its meanmg for 
her would be the focus for symbohc mteractiomsm, all Garfinkel says about 
the clerk is, "A few showed anxiety, occasionally one got angry 
Ethnomethodolo gis ts would want to know what methods or "accoimting 
practices" the sales clerk looks to m order to give tins situation a semblance 
of order Does she ask the student-customer questions, impugn motives, 
consult an oracle, a god, or an astrology calendar, ask for a repeat of the 
request, label the student-customer crazy, or simply ignore the mcident? 
The taken-for-granted, or the contextual, features of the situation would 

Sudnow, Passing On, pp 62-63, footnote 2 
Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology, pp 68-70 

®^Ibid,p 69 
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certainly be a central part of the ethnomethodological interpretation of the 
action Since Garfmkel emphasizes the fact that meanmgs are situabonally 
dependent— that is, that mteraction is characterized by mdexicality— such 
contextual features as the location and time of the mteraction between the 
sales clerk and customer, the persons present durmg the madent, and tiie 
sales clerk's knowledge of the mtenbons of the customer would have to be 
"fleshed out" to get to the meanmg of the situation 

Basically, both perspectives deal with quahtative data, but neither 
would argue that quantitative data has no value Some, like Cicourel, are 
known for their sophisticated use of quantitative data In his article "The 
School as a Mechamsm of Social Differentiation," Cicourel employs such 
"hard" data as SCAT scores and grade-pomt averages m his analysis of 
school counselors' ratmg and student achievement types, and he shows that 
the student's progress is contingent upon the mterpretations, judgments, and 
action of school personnel However, Cicourel attacks the overconfident 
stance of the survey researcher when he says "The nature of the inferred role 
of the other is a problem seldom addressed by sociologists (For example, 
how does the subject decide the meanmg of questionnaire items^)"^ 

Questions like this are important for those who deal only with "hard" 
data You may recall that we discuss tiie problem of mismterpretation of 
test items m the study of school children by Mehan 

Like Blumer,®^ Cicourel raises serious questions about measurement 
systems m use m sociology He says lhat even the written word is "subject 
to the differential perception and mterpretation of actors variously distrib- 
uted m the social structures Moreover, quantitative analysis leaves out 
what Cicourel calls the "inner horizon" of subjective social action as out- 
Imed by Weber, instead it concentrates on the "outer horizon," or distribu- 
tions like occupational prestige scales or social class rankmgs The "inner 
horizon," which both symbohc mteractiomsm and etimomethodology high- 
light, mcludes "idiomatic expressions, course of action motives, institution- 
al and innovational language" — all of which are unclanfied m the "outer 
horizon" of distributions ^ Cicourel says that without the mner horizon, 
social research is a "closed enterprise rather than an open search for knowl- 
edge relative to a given era 

A good example of the value of the inner horizon is given by Sudnow 

®^Aaron V Cicourel and John I Kitsuse, "The School as a Mechanism of Social 
Differentiation," in Jerome Karabel and A H Halsey, eds , Power and Ideology m Educalion 
(New York Oxford University Press, 1977), pp 282-92, from Aaron V Cicourel and John I 
Kitsuse, T/if Ediicahouttl Decision-Makers (New York Bobbs-Memll, 1963) 

"Cicourel, Method and Mcaswcmenl in Sociology, p 212 
^"^Sec Chapter Four 

^^Cicourel, Method and Measurement in Sociology, p 221 
®^Ibid , pp 223 
5^Ibid,p 224 
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in Passing On when he discusses the counting of deaths He mentions the 
value the hospital administrators place on a general demographic mventory 
of deaths, but he notes that the ward personnel do not add up the daily 
death counts m any systematic way However, rather special variehes of 
death are not only counted but remembered m some detail, these mclude 
smades, death from barium enema exams, deaths of very young children, 
mothers who die m childbirth, and patients who die during the course of a 
doctor's routine mommg round What Sudnow brmgs to our attention are 
notewoithy deaths, "those which take place m settings where death is uncom- 
mon, those which result from acadents or diagnostic and treatment errors, 
and those which result m the very young patient In other words, these 
are the deaths that don't "make sense" and that are correspondmgly ripe 
for ethnomethodological analysis, smce they offer the possibihty of leammg 
how people manage the discrepanaes between what is eiqiected or appro- 
pnate and their own unsettbng experiences 

As will be apparent from its stress on partiapahon and the "inner 
horizon," ethnomethodology also resembles symbohc mterachomsm m that 
It must deal with researchers' possible biases as they mterpret the subjective 
data they have collected To his credit, Sudnow admits that his descriptions 
are made by a middle-class observer, he concludes that ethnography is 
"continually plagued by the import of such descriptive biases The prob- 
lem of bias, of course, must be dealt with by all researchers, no matter what 
perspective they espouse However, the bias is probably more "out front" 
witii ethnomethodologists, because they tend to become practitioners m a 
deeper sense than the other perspectives, so the danger may be more acute 
Finally, both ethnomethodologists and symbohc mteractiomsts use 
partiapant observation, case studies, depth mterviews, and biographies as 
methodological techmques However, m discussmg participant obser\m- 
tions, Garfinkel stresses the role of the researcher as "practitioner" and 
emphasizes the participant over the observer's role He says that 
researchers must be part of the world they are studymg and must know it 
well Another way of puttmg it is to say that ethnomethodology is 
mvolved m "studies of activities, not theories about activities As Psatlias 

descnbes it, it is like leammg how to swim Though a person can learn a lot 
from readmg books about swimmmg, the only way to become a swimmer 
IS to do it, to get m the water and swim We sense that what ethnomethod- 
ologists are really saymg is that to know what ethnomethodologj' is you 
must "do" ethnomethodology 


58 
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jSudnow, Passing On, pp 40-41 
Ibid.p 176 


^^Petsonal interview, September 1975 
See George Psathas, "Misinterpreting Ethnomethodologi 
^^®encan Soaological Assoaabon annual meeting, Neiv York, 1976, p ; 
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PART TWO 

Peter Berger: The Social Construction of Reality 


BACKGROUND 


Another branch of phenomenological soaology is represented by the work 
of Peter Berger Bom m 1929 m Vienna, Austria, Berger earned his B A at 
Wagner College m 1949 and his M A and Ph D m 1950 and 1954 at the 
New School for Soaal Research, where he studied under Alfred Schutz 
Subsequently, he taught at the Hartford Semmary Foundation, the New 
School for Soaal Research, Rutgers, and Boston College. Currently he is 
Umversity Professor at Boston Umversity. 

The theoretical underpinrangs for Berger's work appear in The Soaal 
Constiuction of Reality (1966) which he coauthored with Thomas Luckmann 
Much of Berger's wntmg has focused on the soaology of rehgion, and here 
his most important work is The Saaed Canopy (1969) Berger's mterest in 
rehgion is not accidental, he studied for a time at Ludieran Theological 
Semmary m Philadelphia and at Yale Divinity School A past president of 
the Soaety for the Saenhfic Study of Rehgion, Berger has published numer- 
ous articles and a half-dozen books on rehgious topics ® He has also devel- 
oped an mterest m the area of soaal change, as is evidenced m his books 
The Homeless Mind (1973) and Pyiamtds of Sacrifice (1975) His recent work, 
coauthored with his wife, Brigitte Berger, is The Wai ovei the Family (1983) 
We will look first at the key concepts of Berger's theory and then at some 
apphcations of his phenomenologic^ position 


KEY CONCEPTS 

In The Social Constiuction of Reality ^ Berger and Luckmann take a soaology 
of knowledge approach They focus on the "processes by which any body of 
'knowledge' comes to be soaally accepted as 'reality.'"^^ By "reahty con- 
struchon" they mean the process whereby people continuously create, 
through their actions and mteractions, a shared reahty that is ejqjenenced 
as objectively factual and subjectively meanmgful They assume that every- 
day reality is a socially constmcted system m which people bestow a cer- 
tam order on everyday phenomena, a reahty which has both subjective and 
objechve elements By subjective they mean that foe reahty is personally 


> A 

For example, Tlte Noise of Solemn Assemblies, The Sacred Canopy, Rumor cf Angels, and 
The Hcreltcal Imperative 

^Peter L Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Soaal Construction of Reality (New' Tork 
Doubleday, 1966), p 3 
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The fact that Berger and Luckmann include objective reality as well as 
subjechve reahty m their framework makes it more tlian a purely microso- 
ciological approach Instead, their theory can be viewed as an attempt to 
bridge the imcrosociological and macrosociological levels of analysis, an 
attempt made by only a few social theoiists The key concepts of Berger 
and Luckmann's theory, which they describe as "moments" of a dialectical 
process, are extermhzntwn, ohjechvaUon, and mtei mitznhoit 

Externalization 

Berger and Luckmann label the first "moment" in the continuing 
dialechcal process of the social construchon of reality exfet tmltznhon, where- 
m mdividuals, by their own human activity, create their social worlds They 
view the soaal order as an ongomg human production The social order is 
both the "result of past human achvity," and it "exists only and msofar as 
human activity contmues to produce it Tlius, externalization has two 
dimensions On the one hand, it means that human beings can create a new 
soaal reahty, like fonrnng a new friendship or startmg a new busmess On 
the other hand, it means that human bemgs can re-create social mstitutions 
by their ongomg externalization of them, like maintaining and renewmg 
old friendships or paymg mcome taxes 

In order to understand extemahzation better, let us look at the cre- 
ation of a new friendship Two people who fmd their mteraction mutually 
rewardmg become friends This friendship is a new social reality, their 
newly forged "we-ness" is a social reahty wluch did not previously exist 
The friends themselves actively and willmgly produced this new social 
entity Fnendship is an ongomg human production m the sense that every 
time ihe friends mteract, they re-create friendship Tlius, friendship is an 
institution which is both external to and produced by human bemgs Other 
examples of externalization are creatmg and mamtairung a marriage, a new 
busmess, or a new occupation 

In a study of Cathohc parishes headed by la 3 rwomen, Wallace found 
that the women pastors practiced collaborative leadership, which mvolves a 
gmdmg raiher than commandmg mode, and they drew on the talents of 
parishioners, recrmtmg them as co-workers The women pastors accom- 
phshed this by a combmation of strategies visitmg homes, leammg the first 
names of each member of the family, mentionmg parishioners' concerns 
when they preached, and makmg themselves accessible This type of lead- 
ership was m direct contrast to previous pnest pastors, who tended to prac- 


^See, for instance, Randall Collins, p 162, Peter Blau, p 319, C Wn^t Mills, p 130, 
Anthony Giddens, p 368 , and Pierre Bourdieu, p 148 We discuss Dorothy E Smith's contn- 
bubon to the effort to bridge the micro and macro levels m the next section of this diapter 
^^Berger and Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reahty, p 52 
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bee hierarchical leadership, typically performing like a "one-man band/' 
rather than a conductor leadmg an orchestra On their part, the panshioners 
were wiUmg accomphees m the creation of this new social reahty, partly 
because they wanted to avoid the alternative, a closmg of their parish due 
to the priest shortage One of the parishioners explamed, "It's hard to say 
no to |her] because people respect her and you want to help her And she 
just has a way of askmg you that puts you at ease It's not a demandmg sort 
of way at aU She always asks, never says 'Do this 

The "moment" of extemahzation, then, is the moment of production 
m the dialectical process It is m the extemalizafaon phase of reality con- 
struction that Berger and Luckmann see mdividuals as creative beings, 
capable of actmg on their own environment This concept is akm to the "I" 
phase of ttie social self, an idea borrowed from George Herbert Mead In 
short, extemalizahon means that mdividuals create soaety 

Objectivation 

Objectivation is the process whereby mdividuals apprehend everyday 
life as an ordered, prearranged reahty that imposes itself upon but is seem- 
mgly independent of human bemgs For the mdividual, as Berger and 
Luckmann put it, "the reahty of everyday hfe appears already objectihed, 
that IS, constituted by an order of objects that have been designated as 
objects before my appearance on the scene 

Language is the means by which objects are so designated Berger and 
Luckmann explam, "The common objechvations of everyday life are mam- 
tamed primarily by Imgmstic signification Everyday hfe is, above all, hfe 
with and by means of the language I share with my fellowmen [sic] An 
understanding of language is thus essential for any understandmg of the 
reahty of everyday hfe 

The role of language m mamtaiiung common objectivations suggests 
that changes m language will be resisted Consider the continmng con- 
frontahons over the use of mclusive language that are currently taking 
place m some quarters 

To return to the example of friendship agam, objectivation means that 
the friendship between two people which resulted from their mteractions 
confronts the two friends as a soaal reahty When the friends refer to this 
reahty as "we," they are usmg language to designate the friendship as an 
objective social reality Other people, hearing that the two are friends, 
understand what the relationship means 
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Ruth A Wallace, "The Soaal Creation of a Neiv Leadership Role Catholic Women 
Sociology of Religion 54, no 1 (Spring 1993), 37 
See Chapter Four, p 190 

^Berger and Luckmarm, The Social Comtmction of Rcahiu, p 22 

^Ibid,p 37 
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In his fieldwork at a nursing home, Gubrium used the concept of 
objectivation to analyze the status of senihty among the patients He argued 
that knowledge about senility and mapient senihty emerged m the process 
of the everyday work done by health care personnel to categorize behavior 
as senile or nonsenile When senihty is realized m this way, people seem to 
accept the natural objective status of senihty Once designated as such, the 
status of senihty acts back on those who have been so labeled For instance, 
Gubrium found that patients tend to believe semhty is contagious He 
quotes two patients (1) "You spend too much time around 'em, you get to 
be nuts before your time " (2) "That crazy stuff is catchy, you know They'll 
set you as goofy as they are To illustrate the social construction of reahiy 
m the case of senihty, Gubnum makes the pomt that it is taken for granted 
that confused, disoriented, or agitated behavior is considered senile when 
the mdividual engagmg m such behavior is aged. However, the manifesta- 
faon of the very same symptoms m a younger mdividual is beheved to be 
obviously somethmg else ^ Thus, senihty is an objective reahty which 
has consequences for the people so labeled 

In short, objechvation means that society is an objective reahty which 
has consequences for the mdividual, because it "acts back on" its creator 
And this brmgs us to our next concept 

Internalization 


The third moment" of the dialectical process is intemahzatwn, a kmd 
of socialization by which the legitimation of the institutional order is 
assure For Berger, successful socialization means that there is a high 
egree o symmetry between both objective and subjective reahty and 
objective md subjective identity Internalization for Berger is what social- 
ization IS for Parsons m that mdividuals mtemahze (make their own) the 
objectivated social reahty, with the result that "everyone pretty much is 
w at e IS supposed to be There is no problem of identify, for "everybody 
knows who everybody is and who he is himself 

A study of the reentry of Vietnam veterans illustrates some of the 
Ijobto cau^d by a lack of symmetry between objective and subjective 
1 en ty s the researchers put it, "There is a change of identify as one 
moves om e war world The avihan turned soldier has an acute sense of 

different through and through, not merely 
nay ifferent And though the veteran wants to be remcorporated 

(Apnl ^)%7 0" the Social Organization of Scralily," Urban Life, 7, no 1 

^Ibid,p 38 

^®Ibid,p 26 

^Berger and Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality, p 164 
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into the taken-for-granted social reality of home, he fmds that his war 
world cannot be mutually shared m his home world He must "get his head 
out of Nam/' as one veteran put it In short, he is not what he is "sup- 
posed to be," and the identity problem is acute 

As we mentioned above, Berger's defmition of socialization is very 
similar to Parsons', that is, the mtemalization of soaal norms and values 
Berger, however, distmgmshes betwemi primary and secondar)^ socializa- 
tion Primary soaalization refers to what mdividuals undergo m diildhood 
when they encounter the significant others with whom they identify emo- 
tionally "The child takes on the significant others' roles and attitudes, that 
IS, mtemalizes them and makes them his own Secondary socialization is 
"any subsequent process that mducts an already soaalized mdividual mto 
new sectors of the objective world of his society Basically, secondary 
soaalization is a later phase m the acquisition of knowledge, and it con- 
cerns ipoie specific roles It takes place under the auspices of specialized 
agenaes, like modem educational institutions 

The social constmction of reahty theory argues that whenever individ- 
uals engage m mtemalization, titiey are conforaung to the expectations of 
existing social institutions, and they are also re-creating that social mstitu- 
tion The creation of a new institution occurs m the moment of extemahza- 
tion, once externalized, it is objectified and once objectified, it acts back on 
the mdmdual as an mtemalized entity As Berger and Luckmann sum it 
up "Soaety is a human product" (extemalization), "society is an objective 
reahty" (objechvation), "man [sic] is a soaal product" (mtemalization) 

Retummg once agam to our example of friendship, let us consider its 
mstitutionalization When two individuals create a friendship in the 
moment of extemalization, it becomes an object (objechvation), ^vhlch then 
acts back on them as somethmg diey have mtemalized Thus, forming a 
friendship can have various consequences for the friends m question, such 
as the use of a friend's time, energy, and other resources Consider for a 
moment the whole gamut of behaviors expected of a friend visiting a 
friend m the hospital or carmg for a fnend when she or he is sick, giving 
advice to a fnend, lendmg money, givmg gifts, writmg letters, and even 
spendmg whole days with that friend In short, an institution which I 
helped create is acting back on me whenever a fnend demands my lime 
(objechvation), and when I choose to meet those demands (mtemalization), 

I am re-creating (extemahzmg) that mstitution agam As an individual, I 
can act and react, I can create new mstitutions and re-create (and thus mam- 
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tain) old oneS/ but m either case reality is grounded m the ongoing process 
of interaction and negotiation 

As we mentioned above, Berger and Luckmann see the central ques- 
tion for soaological theory as "How is it possible that subjective meanings 
become objective facticities?"®^ Their primary mterest is m the fectors that 
make a given world more or less "real" and fidly mtemalized 

An issue related to mtemalizahon is what Berger and Luckmann call 
leificatton, "the apprehension of the products of human activity as i/they 
were somethmg eke tiian human products — such as facts of nature, results 
of cosmic laws, or manifestations of divme will Reification implies that 
man is capable of forgettmg his own authorship of the human world, and 
further tiiat the dialechc between man, the producer, and his products is 
lost to consciousness The reified world is, by definition, a dehumanized 
world 

In Tlie Sacied Canopy, Berger pictures the mdividual who reifies his 
social world as one who is hvmg an alienated and meanmgless life As 
Berger puts it, "The actor becomes only that which is acted upon The 
dialectic is lost, and the mdividual is no longer free but is a prisoner of his 
or her destmy Berger discusses the role of rehgion m this reification 
process 

One of the essential qualities of the sacred, as encountered m "religious expe- 
rience" IS otherness, its manifestation as somethmg totalitei aUtei [totally 
other] as compared to ordmary, profane human life The fundament^ 
"recipe" of religious legitimation is the transformation of human products 
mto supra- or non-human facbati^ The humanly maHp world is eiqilamed in 
terms that deny its human production ^ 

Thus, to the degree that rehgious behefs convmce mdividuak that they are 
not masters of their own fates, or that priestly roles are reserved for males, 
or that patriotism or anticommunism are sacred behefs, or that bhnd obedi- 
ence is a moral duty — ^to titiat degree rehgion, accordmg to Berger, is aidmg 
and abettmg the reihcahon process 

Fmally, the theory of the soaal construction of reahty argues ihat roles 
as well as mstituhons can be reified For instance, when an mdividual says, 

I must act m this way because of my position I have no choice," that indi- 
vidual is demonstratmg a reified lock-step mentahty Such a mentahty min- 
imizes the choices available to people, and it exemphfies the situation 
wherem mdividuals have, mdeed, forgotten their authorship of the human 
world 

®;|lbid,p 18 

®Ibid,p 89 
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°“Berger, 77/f Sncred Canopv, p 86 
®”lbid , pp 87 and 89 
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This does not mean that responsible behavior and firm commitments 
imply reification Berger's theory takes account of mdividuals who reaffirm 
their responsibilities and choices, while bemg mmdful of other alternatives 
available to them A fnend who wiUmg^y gives scarce time or money m the 
name of fnendship and a parent who says, "I must do this because of my 
responsibility to my child," are consaously re-creatmg soaal reahty rather 
than reifymg their positions 

We now turn to Dorothy Smith, a theorist who was strongly influ- 
enced by phenomenology, but who also used concepts from cnhc^ conflict 
theory m her effort to bridge the micro and macro levels of analysis 



PART THREE 

Dorothy E. Smith: Feminist Standpoint Theory 


BACKGROUND 


Born m Great Britam m 1926, Dorothy E Smith worked as a secretary 
before enroUmg at the London School of Economics, where she earned her 
bachelor's degree m 1955 Shortly thereafter she moved to the Umted States 
where she earned her doctorate m soaology at tiie Umversity of Cabforma, 
Berkeley m 1963, returmng there as lecturer m 1964-66 Other academic 
appointments mclude the University of Essex m Great Britain, the 
Umversity of British Columbia m Canada, and the Umversity of Toronto, 
where smce 1977 she has held the rank of professor m the Department of 
Soaology m Education at the Ontario Institute for Studies m Education 
Dorothy Smith's wntmgs are widely read and mcreasmgly cited 
She has been thnce honored by the American Soaological Association the 
Sprmg, 1992 edition of Sociological Theory featured a s)rmposium on her 
work, m 1992, the ASA theory section organized a special session devoted 
to her books that demonstrate the depth and breadth of her theoretical 
work The Everyday World as Problematic A Feminist Sociology, The Conceptual 
Piactices of Power A Feminist Sociology of Knowledge, and Texts, Facts, and 
Femininity Exploring the Relations of Ruling, and m 1993 the American 
Sociological Assoaation presented the Jessie Bernard Award to Dorothy 
Smith and Patriaa Hill Collins®^ m recogmtion of their "scholarly work that 
has enlarged the horizons of sociology to encompass fully the role of 
women m society " The award further reads 


®®Leading feminist flieonsts like Joan Acker have acknowledged their debt to Smith's 
work See Acker's "Makme Gender Visible," pp 65-81 in Wallace, ed , Feminism and 
Soaolos — '™ ® 


See Chapter Four, Part Four, where we discuss the theoretical contributions of 


PatnaaHiUColhra 
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Together these award recipients are part of a transformation of sociology 
Together they have extended the boundanes of soaology to include the stand- 
pomt, experiences, and concerns of women together ttiey have extended fhe 
boundanes of gender scholarship to mdude the mtersechon of race, class, and 
gender Together they represent a soaology which seeks to empower women 
through a ^alectic of iheory and practice ^ 

As we mentioned m Chapter Four, Patricia Hill Collms drew on 
Smith's work when she extended standpomt theory to mclude race and 
class as well as gender, and proceeded to anal5^e the more complex forms 
of oppression expenenced by Aftican-Amencan women Here we look at 
the key elements of Dorothy Smith's theoretical work, followed by a discus- 
sion of the methodological imphcahons 


STANDPOINT THEORY DEFINED 

Dorothy Smith's standpoint theory explores the everyday /everynight 
worlds of mdividuals situated m subordinate positions Although hers is a 
feminist standpomt theory, focusmg on the perspectives of women, a stand- 
pomt theory could take the perspectives of other subordmated mdividuals, 
like the black women analyzed by Patnda Hill Collms Other standpomt 
theories could focus on poor white women and men, non-white women 
and men, and individuals belongmg to mmority ethnic and religious 
groups outside modem Western soaety 

Smith's femmist standpomt ttieory mcludes both soaal stmctural and 
social psychological elements Like C Wright Mills, Anthony Giddens, 
Pierre Bourdieu, and Randall CoUins, her work bridges the macrostructural 
and micromteractional levels of analysis She describes her perspective as 
"a conjunction of the materiahst method developed by Marx and Engels 
and Garfmkel's ethnomethodology.^^ Smith is in te rested m the structures of 
male dommation as expenenced by women m them everyday eiqpenences, 
how they think and feel about those expenences 

Like Garfmkel, Smith wants to break the taboo regardmg the ques- 
honmg of the social order, and to uncover the "taken-for-granted assump" 
tions" or "myths" operatmg m the mterachon situation Her work is similar 
to the phenomenologists we mentioned at the beginning of this chapter 
who would view the realities of woman's nature, needs, role, and place m 

^°See "ASA Award Winners Reflect Broad Spectrum of Soaoloev," Footnotes 21, no 7 
(October 1993), 13 " 

^^Dorothy E Smith, "Soaological Theory Methods of Wntmg Patnarchy," m WaDace 
(ed ), Fmuusm and Sociolosical Theory, p 60, See also The Everyday World As Problematic A 
Fcnnmcl Sociology of Knowledge (Boston Northeastern University Press, 1987), pp 8-9 where, m 
addition to Garfmkel and Marx and Engels, she acknowledges the influences of George 
Herbert Mead and Maunce Merleau-Ponty 
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soaety as systems of ideas constructed m past mteractions and sustamed by 
present ongomg mteraction FoUowmg Garfinkel, her approach is to treat as 
problematic ivhat is taken for granted m women's everyday /eveiymght 
ivorld Smith's aim is to develop a soaology founded on an mveshgahon 
of the problematic of the everyday world, m particular, she wants to devel- 
op a sodolog}*^ not about women but^r women, one that wiU give them a 
voice 

Inspired by Marx and Engels, who propose m The German Ideology to 
ground soaal science m die actnnties of actud mdividuals and their materi- 
al conditions. Smith eiqplains the origins of her feminist standpomt theory 

I began diinkmg througih how to develop soaological mquiry from the site of 
the e>penencmg and embodied sub|ect as a soaology from the standpomt of 
women hi the women's movement, we began to c^cover diat we hved m a 
ivorld put together m ways m whidi we had had very httle say We dis- 
covered tiiat we had been m vanous ways silenced, depnved of the authonty 
to speak, and that our experience therefore did not have a voice, lacked 
mdeed a language, for we had taken horn die cultural and mtellectual world 
created largely by men the terms, diemes, conceptions of the subject and sub- 
jectii’it}’; of feelmg emotion, goals, relations, and an object world assembled 
in textually mediated discourses and from the standpomt of men occupymg 
the apparatuses of ruling We came to understand this organization of power 
as "patnaichy," a term that identified both die personal and the pubhc rela- 
tions of male power 

As a result of theur powerlessness in the patriarchal order, Snuth 
argues that women experience a hne offaidi between what they know and 
what IS "official" knowledge, and therefore hve with a biftucated con- 
saousness Her debt to phenomenology is exemplified as she strives to 
decode die taken-for-granted assumptions m soaal institutions Smith's 
sulqechve experiences as the wife of a graduate student are an illustration 
She states 

I ivas hooked on soaology, he was not He loved the life, the good talk, and 
ivas passionately mterested m people, but had htde mterest m soaology as 
inquiry or in its scholarly side. We ^d it the wrong way round m terms of the 
husband-wife relations of those tunes We were constandy mvolved m pre- 
tendmg it was otherwise, I worked on leammg to displace, subdue, or conceal 
nvy mterests, dying, diough never very successfully, to acquire the s^des of 
subordmahon proper for an American woman toward her husband Never 
bemg successful, I ivas guilty and anxious. Bill impugned, angry, and embar- 
rassed^ 

^^See p 246 at the beguinmg of this chapter, where vre discuss Garfinkd's approach 
'^ 10 % E Snuth, Texts, Facts, and Femmimty Exploring the Mahons of Ruling (Nei\ 
lork. ^fledge, 1990) pp land 2 

’frothy E Smith, "A Berkdey Eduaition," m Katiuyn P Meadoi\ Orlans and Ruth 
A Wallace, eds'. Gender and the Academic Experience (Lmcoln Uni\ersit} of Nebraska Press, 
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A key concept m Smith's standpomt theory is the lelahons ofiuhn^, or 
the nilmg apparatuses, which mclude not only the state, but institutions of 
admmistration, government, management, and the professions that orga- 
mze, lead, and regulate contemporary soaehes Women and others who are 
not members of the dominant white male nunonty partiapate only margin- 
ally, if at all, m the relahons of ruhng Another autobiographical reflection 
provides an illustration of Dorothy Smith's margmahty as a faculty member 
durmg her two years of teachmg at the Umversity of Califorma, Berkeley 


For one term Shirley Starr was there as a visitmg professor Shirley was one of 
the older generation of women scholars whose statistical bnlhance had 
enabled them to establish themselves m research positions On die margins 
She gave me some ad\'ice She saw me one day running off my course outlmes 
in the departmental office "Don't do your own mimeographmg," she said 
"People will think you're a secretary " Smce I'd been a secretary, that didn't 
exactly freak me out, but I got the pomt The department was a caste system, 
faculty were male Forty-four men And me and Shirley for one semester 


Smith argues that the rulmg apparatus is an organization of class 
implicating the donunant classes, which excludes not only the workmg 
class, but also women and " the many voices of women and men of color, of 
native peoples, and of homosexual women and men From different stand- 
points different aspects of the rulmg apparatus and of class come into 
view Smith argues that the standpomt of women is a place for the soaal 
scientist to start, opemng up for exploration "the conceptual practices of the 
extrnlocal, objectified relations of ruhng of what actual people do 

While this aspect of Simth's work is an extension of the cnbcal conflict 
tradition, her call for a woman-centered soaology could also be labeled by 
ethnomethodologists as a "violahon of the scene" for main stream soaolo- 
gists, because her questions challenge taken-for-granted assumptions She 
agrees with Schutz' critique of the saentihc attitude which "brackets" or 
suspends "the subjectivity of the thinker as a man among fellow men, 
including his bodily existence as a psychophysical human bemg within the 
ivorld Smith therefore argues that exploring the "objectivity" which 
supports the ruling apparatus is a way for women and other subordmale 
groups not only to "make sense" of their social world, but also possibly to 
change it The following description of her approach reveals her debt to 
Garfinkel 


, pp 47-4S 

77h £; i rudw World Problematic A Feminist Soctologu, p 107 

Dvffothi r Smith, The Coiucptual Practices of Poiccr /I Feminist Sociologu of Kno't ' "Ci 
(Ik'ston \orlhLMMcm Unix ersU) Pre«;s 1990), p 28 

^ Mfri'd Schut/, "On Multiple Realities" In Collected Papers, \ol 1 |T^'‘ 
Ua\;w Martmu*. \iihoff, 1«621, p 240, quoted in Smith, The Eien/dau World a< Preb'm 
p 7it 
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It proposes an msider's soaology, that is, a systematically developed con- 
saousness of society from ivithm Begirmmg from where subject is actually 
located returns us to a social world ansmg m and known m and through the 
ongomg actual acbMbes of actual people ^ 

An msider's strategy takes concepts, ideas, ideology, and schemata as 
dimensions and orgamzers of the ongomg soaal process that we can grasp 
only as insiders, only by considenng our owm pracbces An altemabve 
soaologA', from the standpomt of women, makes the everyday world its prob- 
lemabc^'^' 

As we discussed earher m this chapter, phenomenology questions the 
taken-for-granted assumpbons, challenges culturally learned ideas, and treats 
as problemabc what is taken-for-granted m order to understand the everyday 
wwld An illustrabon of this stance is found m Smith's discussion of femmim- 
ty She argues that a feminist explorabon of femininity "means a shift away 
from \'iewmg it as a normabve order, reproduced through soaahzabon, to 
which somehow ivomen are subordmated Rafrier femmimty is addressed as a 
complex of actual relabons vested m texts By texts Simth is referrmg to 
offiaal accounts which transmit and re-create the insbtubonal order Like 
Berger and Luckmann, Smith views gender relabons as soaally constructed 
In her analysis of a cosmetic display in a shopping mall. Smith 
emploj's the documentary method to show how tiie cosmebc displays doc- 
ument title underlymg pattern, or the underlymg soaal order She eiqilains 
how the use of pastel colors (cream colored contamers witii pale pmk tops 
sunounded by pmk and wlute flowers), and the expressions of softness 
through the use of lace and other dehcate fabrics "code" femmimty 

"Softness" in the discourse of feiniruraty expresses a tenet of its doctrmes — ^the 
femmme womem is jieldmg, plieint, and comphant The structurmg of the 
coded image withm the discourse enables its local appearances to funcbon 
expressively She who wears the dehcate, the floabng, the diaphanous fabrics, 
the pastel colors, presents herself as a text to be read usmg the doctrmes of 
feminmity as mterprebve schemata 
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Smith m Wallace (ed ), Femmtsm and Soaologiail Theory, p 38 

The Conceptual Practices of Power, p 202 

“^Ibid,p 27 
102 ^ 

^Dorottiy E Snutii, Texts, Facts, and Femininity Exploring the Relations of Ruling (New 
York Routledge,1990),p 163 

^®Snutti contrasts ttie difference between an account that arises directly from the local 
Mstoncal expenence of an individual with an oflhaal accoimt (text) She gives the example of 
an account of what a wtness to a confrontation between police and street people saw that was 
P “Pj^ hed m the form of a letter m an underground newspaper, and a rebuttal of that story 
the maj'or's office, the product of an official mquiry The latter was produced m an insti- 
tutional process, an objectified account (text) that was not located m the perspective and eiqie- 
nence of any particular mdividual See Smith m Wallace (ed ), Feminism and Sociological Theory, 
PP 39-40 

r Femininity, pp 176-177 There is some sunilanty here to 

'jotfman's analysis of unspoken social assumptions about gender conveyed m magazme 
® ^^Uisementsm his book Gender Aduerfisements See Qiapter Four 
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The emphasis on msider's soaology, tiie importance of seriously look- 
mg at the actual location of the subject, suggests that there might be a num- 
ber of methodological implications to Smith's standpomt theory Indeed, 
Smith admits that she is primarily concerned witii the methods of wntmg 
soaology 


METHODOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


In addition to the example of her use of the documentary method m analyz- 
mg the cosmetic display menhoned above, Dorothy Smith also employs the 
"mner horizon " Earlier m this chapter we discussed CicoureTs cnhque of 
quanhtafave researchers, based on their focus on what he calls the "outer 
horizon" of scales and rankmgs, and the consequent omission of the "inner 
horizon" of subjective social action 

In her analysis of the work of a commission of mquiry into unex- 
plamed deaths on an mfant ward m 1983, Dorothy Smi& notes the dis- 
countmg of women as speakers m public discourse Both doctors and 
nurses were called m as witnesses, but the former were treated as authon- 
faes and as equals of the judges and lawyers on the commission By con- 
trast, the nurses were mterrupted and badgered "one was asked if she 
were willmg to submit to hypnosis, another if she would take a lie detector 
test, and yet another if she were wiUmg to take 'truth serum '" As a conse- 
quence the inner horizon of the nurses was discounted and omitted m the 
mquiry Smith explains 

They were never treated m any way as professional authorities whose obser- 
vations of the situation on the ward, of the children's conditions, or of die 
actual routmes of the work organization of care would be of equal relevance 
to the mquiry as the observations of physicians Their knowledge was never 
made use of It was not recogmzed as knowledge 

One would assume that most or all of tiie doctors m the above mquiry 
were male, though there is no mention of it m the account At that time the 
association of low status with females and high status with males was so 
taken for granted that it was not necessary to comment on the gender of die 
mdividuals mvolved 

Dorothy Smith's contribution, however, goes far beyond the use and 
clarification of phenomenological research methods In fact, much of 
Dorothy Smith's work can be depicted as an enlargmg and repattemmg of 
sociological mquiry She has stated that she does not see her work as a 


The Eveiydaif Wmld as ProbJmaUc, p 106 
The Conceptual Practices of Power, p 102 
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"totalizing theory," but rather "a method ofmqmrij, always ongoing, opening 
things up, discovering an inquiry relevant to the politics and practices of 
progressive struggle, whettier of women or of other oppressed groups 
In tins sense she is extending beyond the methodology of phenomcnolog\ , 
and draivmg hea\Tly on the cnhcal conflict approach 

The standpomt of women that Smith proposes does not forget the 
body, "it never leaves the actual location of the subject " She argues that 
women's expenence of oppression is "grounded m male control, use, domi- 
nation of our bodies " She explains 

The knoimg subject is alwa}'S located m a particular spatial and temporal 
site, a particular conhguration of the everj'day/everjmight world Inquir\ i*. 
directed towards explormg and explicating what she does not know — the 
social relations and organization peri'admg her world but invisible in it 

It is here that Smith reveals the transformational direction of her 
inquiry' She makes it clear tiiat her major concern is with "what we con- 
front m transformmg oppressive relations " She wants a sociology that is 
capable of "explormg and mappmg actual organization and relations that 
are m\isible but actwe m the ever}'day/ever)Tiight sites where people take 
up resistance and struggle, capable of produemg a knowledge that extends 
and expands their and our grasp of how thmgs are put together and hence 
their and our abihty to organize and act effectively 

Although Smifli states that she uses this method of inquiiy primanlj. 
from the standpomt of ivomen m contemporary capitalism, she presents 
some examples of researchers who have deplo)'ed this method on other 
topics related to the relations of rulmg a "study of late mneteenlh-ccnturx' 
Bengali theater m the formation of ruling-class consciousness", an "m\ e'?U- 
gabon of how teachers' work is shaped by tlie economic status ot the homes 
of the children they teach", and "the mveshgation of the experience ol gay 
shidents m high school, which explore through that experience the dislinc- 
h'e social organization of their oppression 


CONCLUSION 

As we ha\e seen, phenomenology is far trom being conienlional or ir.’di- 
bonal sociologv' It is distrusted by many mainstream sociologi'-ts p.wliai- 
larlv those who favor quantitatu e research It is not sorpri-ini; that plii 

^ ^ ‘Dorotln E Smith, "Sociolopi Irom Womon I Vj*iru‘!v» \ X- -i 

' ^ ^ l‘***2l, p Ss 

Smilh SocioIop\ trom IN omon •« Expi nemo \ Ki'’*iirPMVi” i ^ * 

"nbid.p % 

’ "ibid. p 07 
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nomenologists found it difficult to get liieir work published m the 1970s, a 
dilemma they sometimes shared witii S 3 rmbolic mterachomsts The emer- 
gence of journals like Journal of Contempoi ary Ethnography (formerly railed 
Urban Life and Culture) was extremely important because it created a chan- 
nel for the publication of ethnographic studies Now, however, even a 
mainstream journal like American Sociological Review has phenomenologists 
servmg as editors and assoaate editom 

In addition, there are an mcreasmg number of pubhcahons devoted 
exclusively to theory which publish the work of phenomenologists, for 
example. Sociological Theory, Cuirent Perspectives in Sociological Theory, Theory 
and Society, and Theory, Culture and Society For sociologists mterested m 
appl 5 rmg the ideas of femmists like Dorothy Smith and Patriaa Hill Collms, 
a number of new journals, many mterdisciplmary, have emerged smce the 
explosion of research on gender which began m the 1960s, mcludmg Gender 
arid Society, Signs, Feminist Studies, Sex Roles, Resources for Feminist Research, 
and Women's Studies International Forum 

Other characteristics shared by S 3 mibolic mteracfaonism and phenome- 
nology mclude the view of the mdividual as an acfave, knowledgeable (and 
even sometimes emotional) subject, and a disdam for any research methodol- 
ogy m which the mdividual is passive To use C Wnght Mills' terms, both 
perspectives have a negative view of "grand theory" and "abstracted empm- 
cism " Phenomenology and symbolic mteractionism have different and com- 
plementary contnbutions to make at the level of microsociological analysis 
One of the thmgs ethnomethodology shares with functionahsm is that 
it has been the subject of an attack by a president of the American 
Sociological Association m a presidenfaal address Recall that George C 
Homans used his presidential address as an occasion to attack Parsons, 
Smelser, and the functionalists In like manner, Lewis Coser chose m his 
presidential address to attack ethnomethodology His chief criticism was 
that the ethnomethodological perspective ignores "mstitutional factors in 
general, and the centrahty of power m social mteraction m particular 

Why does Garfmkel, for instance, "make trouble" or "violate the 
scene"^ He does not aim to change the social system but simply to see what 
people do to brmg back a semblance of order when their social world is dis- 
rupted Garfmkel doesn't "make trouble" to illustrate that the soaal system 
is exploitative or to pomt up imbalances m power and resources, as does 
Dorothy Smith Rather, m functionalist terms, Garfmkel is mtroducmg 
stram mto a situation, and is mterested m how people brmg this particular 
situation back to equilibrium 

For an overview of the journals launched by feminists m the late 1960s and early 
1970s, see Jessie Bernard, "The Dissenunabon of Feminist Thought 1960 to 1988," pp 23-33 in 
Ruth A Wallace, ed , Fmmtsm and Soaologtcal Theory 

^^^Coser, 'Tresidential Address Two Methods m Search of Substance," p 696 See 
Chapter Two and Chapter Three 
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INTRODUCTION 

Theones of rational choice are guided by the assumption that people are 
rabonal and base their actions on what they perceive to be the most effec- 
tive means to their goals In a world of scarce resources this means con- 
stantly weigtung alternative means against alternative ends and choosmg 
between them, hence the term rational choice 

Theones of this t 3 rpe are most closely associated with economics 
Indeed, the approach can be expressed throu^ the commonplace phrase 
that "there is a pnce for eveiything and everyttung has its pnce " This is not 
to imply, however, that conventional economic affairs— production, 
employment, and the sale of goods— are the only truly important facts m 
explainmg soaal behavior Radier, wlmt rational choice theonsts are sug- 
gesting IS that the way to imderstand much of how people behave toward 
each other is by seemg them as rabonal decision makers m a world of 
scaraty ^ 

We can give a good example of how this perspective works by exam- 
mmg the rise m the divorce rate m recent years Commentators have sug- 
gested a number of possible influences affluence, welfare payments, chang- 
ing moral values, and legal changes that make the process of divorce easier 
Soaal saentists usmg a rational choice perspective start with the essential 
fact that all divorces mvolve mchviduals malkmg choices about whether or 
not to stay mamed They then ask what it is that makes many more people 
than m the past choose divorce 

John Scanzom, for example, uses this approach to argue that an urban 
economy, nsmg salaries, and mcreased }ob openmgs for women are cruaal 
because they make divorce an mcreasmgily practicable option for women 
fmancially ^ We can see what Scanzom means if we imagme two women m 
their late thirties, the first a farmer's wife in the nineteenth-century 
Amencan Midwest and the second a contemporary woman m Los Angeles 
or Pans The fust is almost bound to stay with her husband, even if he is 
frequently drunk and violent In her area there are almost no jobs open to 
single women, let alone chvorced women with children (and no welfare 
benefits either) The whole family, adulte and children, must work to gam a 
hvebhood on the farm 

The modem woman, by contrast, probably has at least secretarial 
®^nlls She could, for example, get a job as a medical secretary, take a small 
apartment in a modem high-nse building, and support both herself and her 
^^bddren on her salary alone Because of the development of modem contra- 

^And of uncertainty The fact flat I cannot predict the future does not mean flat I have 
p Ss cannot adopt perfectly rational strategies based on what I do know See 

^ohn Scanzom, Power Pohhcs in the American Marriage (Englewood CZhffa, N J Prenhce- 
^,Inc,1972) 
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ceptives, she need not even resign herself to celibacy If she finds that her 
relationship with her husband is very unsatisfactory, let alone if he actively 
malheats her, tlie clioice of divoice is therefore a much more attrachve one 
You can piobably think of several people you know who have made that 
choice Rational choice theorists approacli divorce, the decision whether or 
not to marry at aU, and a wide range of othei social behavior m terms of 
people's choices and the considerations that enter mto them 

In sociology, the best-known examples of rahonal clioice approaches 
have been those associated with "exchange theory " Exchange theorists 
conceptualize social interaction as an exchange of tangible or intangible 
goods and services, rangmg from food and shelter to social approval or 
sympathy People dioose whetlier to participate m an exchange after they 
have exammed the costs and the rewards of alternative courses of action, 
and have chosen the most attractive In Simmel's words, "all contacts 
among men rest on the schema of gi\mig and returning the equivalence 
Tlie best-known works on exdiange tlieory were written m die 1960s, 
after which, for a number of years, mterest m a rational dioice perspechve 
declmed among sociologists In other disciplmes the opposite was true 
Pohtical scientists are mcreasmgly concerned witli "public choice," or the 
application of the lational choice perspective to the public goods with 
whidi pohtical science is concerned Thus, topics such as votmg behavior 
and imion membership have been analyzed m terms of the exchange of 
votes or membership for specific rewards,"* wlule tlie "game theor}>^" aspects 
of rational choice dommate current work on mtemahonal relations and mil- 
itary strategy ® In social psychology, Thibault and Kelley's analysis of 
groups IS based on the premise that whether people choose to have any- 
thmg to do with each oflier depends on whetlier ^ey get more out of die 
relationship than they would from alternatives "Interdependence matri- 
ces" are used to specify how attractive vanous combmations of behaviors 
are to group participants, and the authors then analyze how people control 
each other's behavior m terms of these matrices ® Mudi recent work m biol- 

^Georg Simmel, The Sociology of Georg Sminid (Glencoe, 111 The Free Press, 1950) 

’^Key texts include Anthony Doivns, An Economic Theoiy of Democracy (New York 
Harper and Row, 1957), and Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective Action Public Goods and the 
Theory of Groups (Camhndge Harvard University Press, 1965) Seepp 318 - 40 , for a discussion 
of the rational choice perspechve on "macrosoaologicar concerns 

®"Game theory," formulated m terms of rahonal expectahons and strategies for winning, 
IS the variant of rahonal choice analysis whidi is most important here see bdow pp 305-10 
Stewart Wood and lam McLean provide an o\'erview of recent work m "Recent Work m Game 
Theory and Codihon Theory," Pohtical Studies, forthcommg See espeaally Michael Nicholson, 
Rationality and the Analysis cf International Conflict (Cambridge Cambndge Umversity Press, 
1992) and Peter Ordeshook, A Political Theory Primei (London Routledge 1992) In 1994, the 
Nobel Prize for Economics was awarded to three leadmg developers of "game foeory " 

^Harold H Kelley and John W Thibault, Intel pet sonal Relations A Theory of 
Intel dependence (fiew York John Wiley, 1978) See also John W Thibault and Harold H Kelley, 
The Social Psychology of Gi oups (New York Jcdm Wiley, 1959) 
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ogy and, especially, soaobiology, similarly starts from a rational choice per- 
spective ^ 

Perhaps because the approach seems so productive m other disci- 
plines, there is now a renewed mterest m rational choice among sociolo- 
gists Neil Smelser, one of the most important soaologists working m the 
Farsonian functionalist tradition, sees it as the "mam item on the agenda of 
most social saenhsts m the 1990s " Work directly concerned with "soaal 
exchange" and rational choice is growmg m volume, for example m the 
journal Rationality and Society While most is concerned with mdividual and 
small group behavior, a number of works on mstitutional, macro-level 
issues also start expliatly from a rational choice perspective As so often m 
sociological theory, the case for a rational choice approach is made m con- 
junction with attacks on other approaches For example, Peter Abell argues 
that structurahst and post-modem theories, "when shipped of their verbal 
pretensions and quasi-philosophical veneer, appear to be rapidly leadmg us 
nowhere [R]ational choice theory must be given pnde of place 

Withm the soaological tradition, small group analysis is most strong- 
ly assoaated witii the theories of George Homans, and mstitutional analysis 
mth the exchange flieoiy of Peter Blau This chapter discusses the work of 
both theorists in some detail However, in looking first at the 
individual/small group and then the institutional level, it also considers the 
work of other theorists, mcludmg Richard Emerson, James Coleman and 
Michael Hechter, and the importance of some of the recent general proposi- 
tions used by rational choice theorists workmg m the field as a whole 


INTELLECTUAL ROOTS 

Exchange theory's stress on people's rationahty bears a strong resemblance 
to tile outlook of many runeteenth-century thinkers The nmeteenth century 
was a period when both economists and many philosophers emphasized 
iiidividual activity and choice The utili taria ns, for example, described peo- 
ple as "self-mterested" m the sense of desirmg pleasure, bemg averse only 
to pam, and actively pursumg their desires They also argued that behavior 
Was more or less moral according to the amoimt of "utilit)^" it bestowed on 
numbers of mdividuals Economics built upon the work of Adam Smith 
and retamed his emphasis on understandmg economic activity as the result 
of mdividuals' myriad choices and decisions ^ 


'See Chapter Seven 

"Homo Soaologicus Do We Need Hun/Her’" Sociological Vieonf 9 2 (Fall 

1991), 195-198 

^Welfare economics, the normative part of mainstream economics, assumes, uith the 
^ans, that courses of action should be indeed accordmg to flie total amount of uhlih’ 
bestow on mdinduals 
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Early sociologists, by contrast, showed httie interest m an exchange 
perspective The sole major exception was Georg Simmel, who, as we have 
seen,^° was mterested m identifymg umversal characteristics of human 
behavior He was partcularly concerned with why and how people move 
from isolation to different forms of contact with each other Like modem 
soaal exchange theorists, he argued that their motive was to satisfy needs 
and pursue mdividual goals Simmel also suggested that although the 
returns people receive may not be equal, their mteractions are always char- 
acterized by some form of reaproaty and should therefore be viewed as 
kmds of exchange Blau, m particular, makes use of Simmel's work 

However, Simmel's concept of mterachon as exchange was not elabo- 
rated or much used by the succeedmg generation of soaologists The major 
mteUectual influences on those soaologists who have adopted a rational 
choice perspective are found instead m other areas of soaal science anthro- 
pology, economics, psychology, and, more recendy, pubhc choice theory m 
pohtical saence and the theory of games 

Anthropology and the Importance of the Gift 

Many of the great twentieth-century anthropologists have been con- 
cerned with die central role exchange plays m soaal kfe One of the most 
important was Bronislaw Malmowsk (1884-1942), whose emphasis on long 
periods of fieldwork and mtimate acquamtance with a particular culture 
played a cruaal role m the development of modem anthropology He spent 
many years among the Trobriand Islanders of the Melanesian Islands, 
where he concluded that mutual exchange is the basis of social cohesion 

Trobnand soaety is founded on the prmaple of legal status [involving] 
well-balanced chains of reaprocal services The whole division mto totemic 
clans, clans of a local nature and into village commumties, is characterized 
by a game of give and take [Moreover] reaproaty, the give-and-take 
principle, reigns supreme also within the nearest groups of 
kinsmen [The] most uns elfis h relation, that between a man and his sister, 
[is] founded on mutuahty and the repayment of services 


The Gift In examining exchange, we can draw a distinction between, 
on the one hand, institutions that have no mdependent purpose outside of 
exchangmg or "gift givmg" and, on the other, "mstmmental" exchange, 
which characterizes mteractions that take place primarily so that people 

^‘thapter Three, "Intellectual Roots " 

Levine, E Carer, and E ^Uer, "Simmel's Influence on American Soaology 
American Journal of Soaology, 81 (1976), 112-32 

^^Broruslaw Malmowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Soaety (London Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1926), pp 46-48 See also Chapter Two, p 26 
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may obtain things they want Although Malinowski's discussion of reapro- 
cal services covers both kinds, anthropology has paid speaal attention to 
ihe former 

Among the best-known examples of institutionalized reaprocal gift 
givmg IS the Kula, a Trobnand ceremony that fascmated Malmowski At 
regular mtervals, the men from an island community would row out 
toward anodier island, meet its inhabitants, and exchange bracelets for 
necklaces of shells These bracelets and necklaces were highly prized, but 
they had no obvious use Instead, they were kept until the next exchange 
and then passed on agam, so that the same ceremomal jewelry traveled 
year after year around the "Kula Rmg " 

Anthropologists and exchange theorists argue that a cruaal aspect of 
such exchanges is the way they bmd soaety together through mutual oblig- 
ations and so mcrease "soci^ cohesion " It is not difficult to find other 
examples Homer's Greek kmgs exchanged gifts continually,^^ and so do 
modem Americans — Christmas is unlikely to be uncommercialized m a 
hurry Indeed, the role of gifts m estabhshmg friendly relations is demon- 
strated every time we offer a visitor coffee The reaprocal fnendly gesture 
of accepting makes endless cups of tepid hqmd an occupational hazard for 
soaal workers or the clergy 

Anthropologists have argued that there are also less obvious 
exchanges of a similar kmd the exchanges of marriage partners Tribal soa- 
eties generally have very complex and prease rules about marriage, for 
example, that a girl shovdd always (or never) marry a father's sister's son, 
and a boy, conversely, a mother's brother's daughter Qaude Levi-Strauss, 
the famous French anthropologist, attempted to make sense of these rules by 
analyzmg kinship groups and mamages as a system of alliances From this 
viewpomt, wives are the most valuable gifts of all and hence the most effec- 
tive exchange with which to cement an alliance and ensure soaal cohesion 
Anthropologists are also aware of the relationship between power and 
the exchange of gifts In his book The Gift, Marcel Mauss (1872-1950) 
emphasized the "obhgatoiy and mterested" nature of gifts and other forms 
of exchange Gifts, he argued, are mtrinsically bound up with the way 
power and precedence are determmed m a society, for receivers of gifts aie at 
•^disadvantage vis-a-vis the donor unless they can discharge their obhgations 
y making an equal return This concern with the role of exchanges m aeat- 
P relationships has been adopted by exchange theorists, espeaally 

Finley, I7je WorW of Odysseus, rev ed (Hannondsworth, Middlesex Penguin 

o ^■‘Oaude Uvi-Strauss, The Elementary Structures of Ktnship, rev ed (London Eyre and 

S^oode, 1969), Rohm Fox, Kmshtp and Marriage (Hannondsworth, Middlesex Penguin 
See also Chapter Seven, pp 348-51, 381 
Parcel Mauss, I7ieGi^(aencoe,m The Free Press, 1954), p 1 
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A characteristic of some soaological variants of rational choice theo- 
ry — and particularly exchange theory— is their concern with the existence 
of recurrent generalized norms governmg social exchange Most often 
ated IS the existence of a bmdmg norm of reciprocity, and for this, too, the 
debt IS to anthropology Mauss, for example, argues that one must make 
return or mcur hostility or loss of status from people other than those 
directly mvolved Reaprocity is a rule enforced by society Malmowski is 
somewhat less precise, but he too implies the existence of a socially 
enforced obligation to reciprocate 

Economics, Profit, and Price 

The central corpus of economic theory developed by such great econo- 
mists as Adam Smith, David Ricardo, and Carl Monger rests on certam 
premises about mdividual psychology and its imphcations for people's 
behavior m ihe marketplace l^tional choice iheonsts similarly start with 
mdividual psychology^® and apply ttie same premises to behavior that does 
not mvolve the exchange of matenal goods for money, the production of 
goods for sale, or the workings of the "economy " Like economists, tiiey 
emphasize how important it is that we live m a world of scarcity, where we 
cannot have all the goods, or status, or emotional support we might like 
Rational choice theorists adopt four of the basic propositions of economics 

1 Individuals are rational profit-maxunizers, making decisions on the basis of 
their tastes and preferences 

2 The more of somethmg an mdividual has, the less mterested he or she will be 
m yet more of it 

3 The paces at which goods and services wiU be sold m a free market are detei> 
mmed directly by tbs tastes of prospective buyers and sellers The greater the 
demand for a good, the more "valuable" it will be and the higher will be its 
pace The greater the supply, the less valuable it will be and the lower will be 
Its pace 

4 Goods will generally be more expensive if they are supphed by a monopolist 
than if they are supphed by a number of firms m competition with each other 

Hie ftrst two propositions are assumptions about people's basic psy' 
chological makeup For all their apparent sunphcity, they can be used to 
make some very concrete predictions about b^avior. They are, moreover, 
far from universally accepted For example, for man y years people have 
debated whether there exists a "cycle of poverty" in which people are 

^®This IS espeaally sinking because, on the whole, rational choice flieonsts do not like 
"normative" eiqilanations 

^^See Alvm Gouldner, "The Nonn of Reaproaty A Preliminary Statement," AtnertcBit 
Soaologtcal Rmm, 25 (1960), 161-78 

^®This IS most exphat m the case of George Homans' theones of "elementary soaal 
behavior " 
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trapped, largdy b)’’ their own values and actions, for generation after gener- 
ation Some proponents of this view have argued that one reason for the 
continuing povert}^ of the underdeveloped nations is that peasants m these 
countnes are too conser\^ative and wedded to tradition to adopt new farm- 
ing techniques 

This argument implies a sort of irrationality m human behavior, after 
all, what is at stake is not some esotenc objective but a umversal human 
desire for material comfort and secunty It is also an argument that econo- 
mists and rational choice theorists fmd inadequate They assume tiiat peas- 
ants are as mterested m mcreasmg their profits (or "utihty") as anyone else, 
and they are mistrustful of "culture" or the "weight of tradibon" as an 
eiqplanation of behaidor Thus, tiiroughout the world, peasants tend to farm 
several scattered plots of land, even though, on average, consohdatmg these 
plots and ships could raise output by at least 10 percent For people who are 
often dose to starvation, this seems quite irrationai, until you realize that 
scattered plots make an)^ yarhculat faimly less at risk from ^local" disasters, 
sudi as mildew, flooding, or wandering animals The inllage commumty has 
no way of insurmg people agamst the risks of consohdahon, so peasants, 
quite rationally, stick wnth an "mdmdual-levd, safety-first" strategy 

Econoimsts tend to concentrate on situations m which they can com- 
pare the fmandal benefits of alternative courses of action They can predict 
mth considerable success that shifts m "payoffe" will produce shifts m peo- 
ple's choices, for example, there seems to be a defliute link between the 
number of people enrolling m college and the financial benefits of a 
degree ^ Soaologists often are mterested m situations where there is no 
convement measure of price or profit Even here, however, rational choice 
tiveonsts beheve that one can frequently compare the relative payoffs of dif- 
ferent actions quite dearly Therefore, one can explam or predict people's 
actions accurately even mthout being able to put an exact value on each 
possibihty 

The second of the propositions above, which is also a statement about 
human psychology, is the law of "diminishing margmal utility " This law 
dedares that as flie amount of a good consumed mcreases, its margmal util- 
ity (that is, the extra utihty that one gams by consummg another umt of it) 


i^amuel L Popkm, TIk Rahoml Peasant Vte PohUcal Economy of Rural Soaety iii Vietnam 
Um\-eisitj' of Califbrma Press, 1979) See espeaally pp 49-51 Stnctly speaking, flie 
problem with consolidabon is ttiat itproduces greater variance in yields from year to j'ear 

^Of course, are not predicting the bdianor of every individual Rational choice 
Would agree mth sj'mbolic m t er actionists that an enormous number of factors influ- 
®ce an indindual's decision to go to college Howei'er, shifts m die importance a degree 
to one's earnings make a difimence "at the margm", that is, they tip the scales one n ay 
or another for some mdi\'iduals and so affect the total size of enrollments 

"^Richard Emerson made some attempts to provide a theorj' of alue in social 
see pp 294rS4 , 304 For a discussion of whether "utdiW maMmizahon" is a testable 
proposition or a tautology, see pp 294r-96 
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tends to decrease and so, therefore, does the amount people will pay for it 
For example, if it is a very hot day and you are very thirsty, you will be pre- 
pared to pay a lot for a first cold dnnk A second drink, however, will be 
worth considerably less, and you may well forgo it if you can get it only for " 
a lot of money 

If you dunk back to high school datmg, you can see this same process 
at work At first, you probably valued any proof that you were not unat- 
tractive, and so you dated people m whom you weie only mildly mterested 
or who made great demands on you But every relationship tiiat made you 
more self-confident correspondmgly made a date as such less valuable You 
could hold out for more or be prepared to give less, and you could end a 
relationship that m the past might have been important enough to you to 
contmue Homans m particular draws on tins proposition m his analyses of 
mterpersonal and small group beha\uor 

The third and fourth of tlie propositions which rational choice theo- 
rists share with economists concern the price at which people will exchange 
thmgs Agam, soaologists extend tiiese propositions beyond the market- 
place and argue that other forms of social mteraction or exchange also 
mvolve prices that are determmed by supply, demand, and the degree to 
which would-be buyers can get what they want only jfiom a smgle, monop- 
ohshc suppher For example, theorists analyzmg the "mamage market" m 
these terms would pomt out that it is successful and wealthy men who, on 
the aveiage, have the prettiest wives They explam this by the fact that suc- 
cess (or power) and female beauty are both valued and scarce quahbes, 
each of which can therefore command a high price When people refer to a 
younger, pretty second (or third) wife as a "trophy wife" they are acknowl- 
edging exactly this phenomenon 

An mdividual who monopolizes valued quahhes and powers is m an 
even better position A pre-twentieth-centuiy monarch, for example, could 
obtam as casual mistresses women who would hold out for mamage with 
any other men Recent work m the rational choice tradition has focused 
mcreasmgly on tiie importance qf complete or partial monopohes as a way 
of analyzmg power and dependence 

While anthropology contributes a view of society as a network of 
exchanges regulated by the norm of reaprocity, it is from economics that 
rational choice theorists draw most of the basic propositions used to explain 
particular phenomena Consequently, tiieir approach also shares economics 
limitations Its users are generally not concerned with eiq^lainmg the origins 
of people's beliefs, values, and tastes but take them as given and address 
themselves to the behavior that follows Fortunately, this is not as restncbve 
as it sounds, smce there are a good number of basic and umversal human 
desires Assummg no more than that people value money, power, social 
esteem, and, of course, survival, they can build up quite detailed theories 
about fnendship, status differences, and social discontent — just as very simi- 
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lar assumptions about what makes up "self-interest" underlie conflict theo- 
rists' detailed analyses of mequahty, conflict, and change 

Behaviorist Psychology and the Theory of Games 

Espeaally m analyses of mdmdual behavior and its consequences, 
there are two final but important mfluences on the rational choice 
approach They share a concern for formal deducbve argument, and, once 
again, both are from outside sociology proper Behavionst psychology was 
very important for the development of exchange theory, although, m more 
recent years, concepts and models drawn from tfie theoiy of games have 
increasingly been adopted for soaological analysis ^ 

In formulatmg his version of exduinge theory, George Homans turned 
to the behavioral school of experimental psychology founded by his friend 
B F Skinner He wanted direct evidence of the vali^ty of propositions that 
economists tend to treat as assumptions Behavioral psychology takes the 
position that in studymg behavior, one can avoid hypotheses about unob- 
servable phenomena Experimental psychologists of this school try to avoid 
mahmg statements about he "black box" of a human (or animal) mind that 
cannot be directly tested or falsified Instead, they attempt to construct a 
satisfactory theory of behavior that deals only with the overt responses that 
result from observable stimuh— not with the thoughts or feelmgs that lead 
people or animals to react to stimuh m a particular way Mead and the sym- 
bolic mteracboiusts argue against this theory vdiemently, stressmg instead 
the importance of mtemal and unobservable perceptions and meanmgs 

h fact, exchange theory, m common with rational choice theories as a 
whole, does make statements about unobservable phenomena, especially 
about people's values For exchange flieory, the importance of behavioral psy- 
chology's propositions is that they are consistent with economics, thus 
^bdiard Einerson, too, uses the vocabulary of operant condihorung in much of 
bis exchange flieory The congruence of economics and psychology strength- 
®is exchange theory's argument that these pnnQples a.pply to ^ areas of 
social hfe Thus, Homans wntes, "We bdieve that the propositions of behav- 
ioral psychology are the general explanatory propositions of all the social sa- 
ences Accordmgly, they are the general propositions of economics ^ 


, ®rhe theoiy of games has itself reached a wider audience because its approach is u^ 
■ly many of the most influential writers on pubhc choice The way in which rational choice me- 
^es cross disciplmary boundaries is encapsulated m the award of a Nobel Pnze for 
^®''®ucs to James Buchanan, whose work on public dioice has had an enormous effect on 
political saence, as well as by the award of the same pnze (m a different year) to mathematical 
gametheonsts 


^^George C Homans, SocuiJ Bdwvtor Its Elementnry Forms, rev ed (Neiv York Harcourt 
Jovanovich, 1974), p 67 Copyn^t 1974 by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, me Reprmted 
oy ^niussion of fte publishers See also Geoige C Homans, "Fundamental Social Processes, 

J Smdser, ed , Soaoiogy (New York John Wiley, 1967), pp 27-78 
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Psycholog}^ IS also an important influence m the area m which soaological 
variants of rational choice tlieoi}^ are most distmct their concern mth the 
"morahty of soaal exdiange Either economic man does not recognize the 
existence of a raw deal— or a "fair price" — or he takes what comes to him in 
silence This hardly describes the people we know (and are), full of ideas and 
disagreements about ivhat is our due or what we "ought" to pay or get The 
more the issue m question affects our daily hves, tlie more veliement our con- 
cern i\nth what is nght or fair The debate about the diinsion of propert)^ after 
a divorce (and the justification for "pahmony") offers a very fnutful hunting 
giound for those m seaidi of conflicting notions of justice 

Although experimental psychologists are not concerned with justice - 
per se, they are mterested m what happens when expectations are not ful- 
filled — ^for example, when a looked-for reivard fails to materialize Their 
evidence on the way people and animals react is the basis of much of 
Homans' discussion of "distnbutive justice " 

The theory of games, by comparison, is concerned very' much with par- 
ticular sets of dioices and alternatives and i\ith identifying recurrent dilem- 
mas and strategies In discussmg conflict theory, we noted that it tends to 
see soaal life as a "zero-sum game," m wludi one person's gam is necessan- 
ly anotlier's loss However, games theorj'^ as a ivhole is concerned with a far 
wider range of situations than this Its best-known example is tlie "pnsoner's 
dilemma,"25 but tlie theory's value and mterest to soaologists lies not m the 
range of ctiffeient possible "games" demised but m the number of soaal situ- 
ations w^hidi can be seen as examples of one or another t}'pe Soaologists 
mterested m phenomena as diverse as tlie expansion of higher education, 
the lobbymg success of tlie Sierra Club, and the development of military 
strategy have discovered that findmg the underlymg "game structure" helps 
them to analyze both past events and likely developments 

Most of the perspectives discussed m this text concentrate on either 
the micro oi the macro lei'^el Although this dnnsion apphes to most mdimd- 
ual theorists workmg m the rational choice tradition, it is not true of the 
perspective as a whole While some of the best-knowm w^ork covered here — 
and espeaally that assoaated wnth exchange tlieory — is very much focused 
on small group behavior, other theorists are expressly concerned ivith 
structural and institutional anal 3 ^is 

Part One of this chapter covers theory and research w'^ork that is con- 
cerned predominantly wnth mdiwdual actions and behavior It looks first at 
the basic propositions assoaated wnth exchange theory, especially the w’^ork 
of George Homans, and then at the imphcations of assumptions about mdi- 


Anthony Heath, Rnttonal Choice and Social E\change (Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1976) In discussing the dishnchon betiveen ttie rational and the moral de- 
ments m soaal exchange, as well as for his numerous other perceptive remarks, we are indebt- 
ed to Anthony Heath's analyses of exchange theory 
25Seepp 307-307 
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^ PART ONE 

^ Rational Choice and Individual Behavior 


GEORGE HOMANS: ELEMENTARY SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

Modern social exchange theory is associated primaiih with tv n i«’‘* 
gists George Caspar Homans and Peter M Blau Cteorge Ihmian*- iP'H' 
was a Boston Brahmin, bom — most unusualh for a ‘«('ciolt'gi‘*{ -lo'i* »*' ■ i'* 
the city's great Yankee families In his autobiograpin I Ionian', noli ■* 

To use w'ords that now* provoke scorn, the Brahmin*. ' i”i 1 1 Mt’> "• i 
ladies Other people w'crc not We were not able to ti'n-.ti un ,•*. '• 
our port, defiance m our eve" — whom were we eomu to ui ' - * • 
talked about class Ne\erthcless we were cla*-*. coiwciou*. in p*^**)* • 

sociologists are class conscious but u*.uaIK about oflv't p« ’■"o * ^ • 

their own 

'\t Harv'ard, Homans studied Engli**!!. not '.Ov:ioh\,\ ^^•nl t’ • « •• ' * 
maintained 

"If 1 learned no theoretical, 1 learned muih pruMv *1 -i* o ' ’ 
route*. b\ which a person gels mterc'.ted m thi*. *.’i'' i % ‘ ■* o > ^ ^ 

ronment in which people are highh i.on*.i:iou*. ot , r* •' 
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phravo 
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'.up depended on a mixture of quahtie.* — po’-.' ' ' ^ 

*" religion, and ethnic backcrounvl i Ho 
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of small groups and the way m which social approval is engendered — ^the 
core, m fact, of Homans' later theory— are mdeed typified m the operation 
of "fmal clubs," fratermhes and sororities 

Homans spent his whole academic career at Harvard, interrupted 
only by four and a half years m the wartime Navy. He came to sociology 
"because I had nothmg better to do" when a postgraduation newspaper job 
disappeared with the Depression Unemployed and m Cambridge, he 
accepted an mvitahon to attend a semmar on Pareto, whose sociology was 
then almost unknown m Amenca Homans ended up coUaboratmg with 
Charles Curtis on An Inboductton to Pmeto and soon thereafter was elected 
to the Harvard Society of Fellows as a sociologist Homans, who never 
earned — or studied for — a doctorate, was a president of the American 
Soaological Association, and m 1988, while professor emeritus at Harvard, 
he was awarded the assoaahon's Distmgmshed Scholarship Award In an 
obituary notice m the Haivaid Gazette, his colleagues noted &at 

Homans was a dedicated teacher who generously gave hme to his students 
In the way he related to students and colleagues, it was difficult to detect any 
difference based on their age, sex, rank, or social status He had httle patience 
m the late 1960s with the "wafflmgs of the foolish, hypocritical, and self- 
ngjiteous 'liberals,'" but he believed m avility without regard to status and 
numbered among his fnends, students and colleagues of all pohhcal persua- 
sions ^ 

The influence of Pareto remains dear m Homans' later work, notably 
m his concern with the basic laws of psychology that underpm human 
behavior, his recephveness to concepts generally assoaated with econom- 
ics, and his desire to establish full "deductive" theones or explanations 
However, Homans' work was also always stimulated by his wide range of 
fnends workmg m other disciplmes and mvolved both antitiropology and 
Enghsh history, m which he taught a course for many years 

The results of Homans' mterest m small group research were synthe- 
sized first m The Human Gioup ^ He then turned to the basic pnnaples of 
human activity which he came to see as underlymg small group bdiavior 
These he set out m his most important book on what has come to be known 
as exchange theory, Socml Behavioi Its Elementaiy Foi ms 

By "elementary social behavior" Homans means bdiavior that appears 
and reappears wheflier or not people plan on its domg so Homans b^eved 
dementary social bdiavior can be explamed by basic propositions about indi- 


®Mmute placed upon tiie records at a meeting of the Harvard Faculty of Arts and 
Saences, February 11, 1992, repnnted m the Harvard Gazette, March 6, 1992 

^teorge C Homans, Tlie Human Group (New York Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1950) 
^^George C Homans, Social Belwmoi Its Elementary Foims (Harcourt Brace and World, 
1961) Repnnted by permission of the publishers References m this chapter are mostly to the 
1974 revised edition, which incorporates substantial changes m Homans' theones 
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vidual psychology and motivation He argued consistently that satisfactor)' 
explanation of social phenomena m.ust ultimately be "psychological" explana- 
tions, that psychological pnnaples are the basic buildmg blocks of explanation 
m all the soaal saences, and, mdeed, that there are no such thmgs as purely 
"soaological" explanations — somethmg, he pomts out, that is also true of lus- 
tory without apparently causmg historians much discomfort 

Presidents of the American Soaological Associahon frequently have 
used the presidential address to make controversial statements about the 
state of soaology In 1964, Homans employed his to argue that because 
functionalism had rejected psychological propositions, it had been unable 
to generate explanations "Let us get men back m, and let us put some 
blood m them," he argued ^ His theory is a worked-out statement of this 
position 

The general statements which Homans presents are accepted, more or 
less mtact, by other social exchange theorists and soaologists m the rational 
choice tradition However, Homans' work sets them out most clearly as an 
mterlockmg deductive system As most recently stated, they are 

1 Tlie success proposition For all actions taken by persons, the more often a par- 
ticular action of a person is rewarded, the more likely the person is to perform 
that action 

2 The stimulus proposition If m the past the occurrence of a particular stimulus, 
or set of stunuh, has been the occasion on which a person's achon has been 
rewarded, tiien the more similar the present stimuh are to the past ones, the 
more likely the person is to perform the action, or some similar action now 

3 The value proposition The more valuable to a person is the result of his achon, 
tile more likely he is to perform the achon 

The rationality proposition (combuung 1 tiirough 3) In choosing between 
eltemahve achons a person will choose that one for which, as perceived by 
hun at tile tune, the value, V, of the result, mulhpbed by the probabilil}', p, of 
gethng the result, is the greater 

4 The depnoation-satiation proposition The more often m the recent past a person 
has received a parhcular reward, the less valuable any further unit of that 
reward becomes for him 

5 The aggression-approval pi oposition 

a When a person's action does not receive the reward he expected, or 
receives punishment he did not expect, he will be angrj', he becomes more 
likely to perform aggressive behavior, and results of such behavior become 
more valuable to him (the frustrahon-aggression hj^iothesis) 
b When a person's action receives the reward he expected, cspecialh a 
greater reward than he expected, or does not rccci\ e punishment he 
expected, he will be pleased, he becomes more likch to perform appro\ ing 
beha\ior, and the results of such beha\ lor become more \ aluable to him 

^kSeorge C Homans, "A Life of SjTithesis," m Ir\ mg L Horow lUr, cd 5\ 'Vc 
A CoUcchre Portrait {Be\ erlv Hills, Calif Sage 

^^eorge C Homans, "Bnnging Men Back In/ Aircncut See e’lyi Rr r* Z** •'o ^ 
(December 1964), 809-18 

^Homans, Soaal Behanor, rev cd , pp 16-50 p7»<rrr' 
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We noted above that Homans is known as a major exchange theonst, 
but m these propositions, the term exchange nowhere appears This is 
because Homans is not talkmg about a particular sort of exchangmg behav- 
ior but about umversal prmciples, appljong to all forms of social activity, 
and mcorporatmg human emotions as well In domg so, he envisages 
"social behavior as an exchange of activity between at least two per- 
sons He sees his mam task as explaimng "the repeated exchanges of 
rewards between men which we shall refer to as interpersonal relation- 
ships However, Homans actually disliked the way "my theory got 
stuck with the name of 'exchange theory' This was too bad because 
it suggested that the theory was a special kmd of theory, whereas it is a 
general behavioral psychology This emphasis on general prmciples of 
human action hes at the core of all tiieones of rational choice. 

The Principles of Rationality 

The first three prmaples of human behavior that Homans advances 
are essentially a statement of human rationality To argue that people 
repeat rewarding actions, respond to stimuh associated with such rewards, 
and act on the basis of the "values" they attach to thmgs is, m fact, to state 
that tiiey are rational — ^though not to say tiiat they are always nght about 
what the most rewardmg or rational choice would be 

This sounds tame and obvious enough, but it is not necessarily either 
Cmnmology draws on this principle when examuung the deterrent effects 
of arrest rates and sentencmg A prmciple of rational behavior implies that 
other thmgs bemg equal, the more often crimes succeed, the more people 
will commit them The evidence is largely consistent wifli this argument 
and the obverse is also true 

In 1988, the Washmgton, D C area saw the start of a murder epidem- 
ic, mvolvmg, for the most part, young men buymg and sellmg drugs (espe- 
aally crack) Interviewed at the end of that year, the aty's assistant chief of 
pohce made the pomt that given the dealers' values and opportunities, 
what we were seemg was purely rational behavior 


, ^oaologists are increasingly aware of the importance of emotion m explainmg human 
C^to^Fo outside the rational choice paradigm See espeaally 

^®Homans, Social B^mnor, 1st ed , p 13 
^^Homans, Socm/ Bc/wpior, rev ed,p 51 
“Homans, Conim^ to My Senses, p 338 

“See, for example, Isaac Erlich, "Partiapation m Illegal Activities A Theoretical and 
^pmcal myesti^tion," Journal of Political Economy, 81 (May-June 1973), 521-65 and "The 
Deterrent Kfect of Capital Punishment A Quesbon of Life and Death," American Economic 
Reoieto, LXV, no 3 (June 1975), 397-417 Another area m which the pnnaple of rationality has 
^ovm v^ ^tfid IS the analysis of fertility See Geoffrey Hawthorn, The Soaology qfFerttlHy 

(London CoUier-MaaniUan Ltd, 1970) 
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Something has changed to produce the kids that I «.ec 1 et me i,i\c en 
cvample Not long ago, I went with the homicide cquad arre-l a J id .* hi> 
was 18 years old This kid had a hard-w'orking mother who i‘> iumoi, hi r 
best a w'orkmg family that is tr>Tng to gi\ c him the benefit of j;oi m \ .ilm 
system And yet this kid is defining himself in terms of material tlvnr*- - 
not in terms of his mother's values He's got to ha\ c it all, right no\. 1 li s 
got to have a 4 x 4 truck, he's got to ha\ e a big car, he's got to ha\ e ih- mi».t 
expensive je\velrj', he's got to have designer clothes 1 le s got to get b.a* 
he w'ants, right now 

I w'ent back to my alma mater. Eastern High School, a ciniple rt war*, ago 
and talked to some students about drugs and mone\ One 1 id ‘•aiu to nn 
"Chief Fulwood, you're full of bullshit WHiv should 1 go and male S' =^0 or 
S4 25 an hour at a regular job’ I can make that in one miniiit flu 
street How much do you make, ChieP" I told him He smiled ' 1 i.m 
make more than that " Those kids can make as much mciicu a- tin / ti u {«' 
lake risks 

The rational choice approach proves similarly useful in looking at 
another of our cihes' endurmg problems the poor education so man\ chil- 
dren obtam m mner-cilj' scliools and the o\ert war between teacher and 
pupils that characterizes many inner-city classrooms If people are ba‘-icall\ 
rational, those pupils W'ho are most mvoh ed in w arfare and disruption and 
least mterested m studymg and cooperating with the teacher, prevunmbh 
find studying less valuable than its alternatixcs Lcaxing aside ti>r the 
moment ttie reasons for their choice, this implies that it \ on increa‘-e the 
rewards of studymg and thereby alter the relatnc value ot piipiK' altenia- 
ti\ es, you ivill also mcrease the number w'ho choose cooperation o\ er \\ ai 
George Richmond taught m just such a Nciv York elementary s^hoi*! 
where both his arguments and pleas for cooperation and his ilue.its and 
punishments failed Looking for some w’ay out of the impa>se, he tanu to 
see the traditional school room as a feudal societ\, where '•ludnit'- wire 
lied to the land — to room 308," ha\ ing no pri\ ate properly and roviairirv; 
his permission to exercise their most basic libcrtie*; lii'« re'-poii'-e vi 
dense w’hat he called the "micro-economy game' and to u-e it in tiu ck".-. 
room, as he describes here 

The next morning I am\ed in 30S with a plan ana v eh s • - . • ; 

immediateh began a discus‘;ion that mentualb alteuv. i i ' 

"From now on. I'm going to bu\ compo'-itu'"" I'n • 

of paper money that I had mimoograpluxl tne e w b v''! I'l ■■ ’ 
lars They come in ones, fixes, twenties hunw'ri/*- a** i ■ .« *'< ‘ 

•ilsii get a dollar for each point tint xo'i vvou' on ' 'IS •' 

Hex, Mr Richmond," Sandoxal calW ' ’’ ' ' 

phonx «tulp Man, if I take that phonx ' v.'*" 
gonna bux me i< a kick in the ass 

I ‘ixt I'l'-n *1.1 ir’n ‘ ' 

' *•’ * i’ ! W 's*! I- Px. r ' ' ■ ' 

h' iMfs 
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^Tahence, Sandoval, patience You want to know what you get for this 
money, right’" 

'Teah," they chorused 

"At the end of each month, Tm goir^ to brmg books, brownies, cookies, 
soda, and other thmgs to school and auction them off to the highest bidder 
That means that the people with the most of tins phony-baloney get what they 
want" 

^Tou mean this money buys thmgs, real things’" 

^^es Your parents work, nght’” 

A couple of kids shook their heads 

^'Well, some of them do They trade their work for dollars Then they trade 
their dollars for food that somebody else's work produced Well, you work 
too, but m school And I'm gomg to pay you for your work because it's valu- 
able to me Then I'm gomg to brmg stuff— candy, soda, and other thmgs— and 
you'U trade your work for food just die way your parents do 

Students could also be paid for classroom jobs, and diose who wanted 
them found them The results were spectac ular "Those who took jobs per- 
formed enthusiastically Students doubled their academic output 

Although we do not know for sure how the quality of iheir work 
changed, it is worth comparmg these results with diose of the U S federal 
government's ill-fated performance contractmg ejqpenments These paid 
outside firms to come mto the schools and teach chsadvantaged students 
basic skills, but the students showed no clear improvement over ttieir per- 
formance m the regular program Smce the students themselves received no 
direct reward, mtroducmg payments tied to the teachers' success made little 
difference to the value of pupils' options ® 

In spite of Its apparent usefulness m explanation, the idea of rationah- 
ty, especially the idea that people choose courses of achon on the basis of 
their potential value, has come under more attack than any other part of 
exchange theory This is partly because Homans ongmaUy advanced the 
"value proposition" as an empirically verifiable proposition ^ Many of his 
critics argued that it was a tautology and so true by definition, or, as a mat- 
ter of fact, untestable, or, m some cases, both at once* More recently, the late 
Richard Emerson attempted to develop a theory of value m soaal exchange 
He argued that because sociology is concerned with the "mterpersonal 
comparison of benefits from exchange," it also needs a "concept of subjec- 
tive value or utility possessmg a nonarbitrary origm and unit of mea- 

^*George Richmond, Tlte Mtcro-Soaety School A Real World tn Mintature (New York 
Harper and Row, 1973), specified excerpts from pp 15, 24-26, 31, 33-35 Copynght 1973 by 
George Richmond Reprmted by permission of John Hawkins & Associates, fric The micro- 
economy game, described fully m Richmond's bcxik, was rafiier more complicated and closer 
to Monopoly than flus excerpt imphes 

^Ibid,p 31 

^Edward M Gramlich and Patnaa P Koshel, Educahondl Performance Contractmg An 
Evaluation of an Experiment (Washmgton, D C Btookmgs Institution, 1975) 

^Homans, Socuil Behamor, 1st ed , p 43 
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sure In other words, we need a way of measuring the value of thmgs to 
people lhat goes beyond saymg that "we Irnow she prefers a business career 
to helping people because she took these particular courses " (If we had such 
an independent measure we could, of course, test the value proposition 
directly) 

Emerson did not succeed m establishmg an mdependent measure of 
subjective value We would question whether this is or was ever a viable 
proposition The meanmgs and values whidi people attach to thmgs vary 
enormously withm, as well as between, societies— hence the consistently 
micro focus of a perspective such as s 5 nnbolic mteractiomsm In a recent 
summary of the basic propositions of rational choice theory, Michael 
Hechter agrees that the context withm which people make decisions wiU be 
highly varied The choices and constramts facmg them, and the set of val- 
ues withm which they operate, have to be studied and understood on a case 
by case basis "the relative contnbution of constramts and preferences to the 
explanation of mdmdual behavior and social outcomes is prmapally an 
empmcal and not a theoretical issue 

Economics deals with the problem by focusmg almost entirely on 
transactions where money is mvolved and where there is consequently a 
shared and commonly understood metric Thus, we can assume, withm ihe 
uhhty maximization framework, that people will almost always value more 
money and pursue profit, then we can examme whether they do m fact fol- 
low the most profitable course of action In modem societies, very large 
parts of social life do, m fact, mvolve fmanaal transactions which can be 
measured quite precisely For example, discussions of welfare reform, 
across the pohhc^ spectrum and across the mdustnal world, focus on the 
unmtended and often harmful effects that payment patterns have on family 
bfo In the US, for example, poor children may be excluded from medical 
^^^isurance because their fathers hve at home, while m the UK, people on 
welfare who go back to work often end up considerably worse off as a 
result It IS not only pohtiaans and social analysts who infer what the bkely 
effects Will be Welfare recipients themselves are often very conscious (and, 
indeed, very critical) of the way payment methods affect their decisions 

To the extent that sociologists wish to go beyond Ihe transactions of 
ihe marketplace, they are faced with values and preferences which cannot 
be measured precisely However, this does not mean that the value propo- 
sition, let alone the whole perspective, is useless Soaologists m the rational 
choice or exchange theory tradition can plausibly assume — ^like conflict the- 
orists — that people value survival, approval, and power Rational choice 


^Richard M Emerson, "Toward a Theory of Value in Social Exchange, in Karen S 
ook,ed,Soc;alExc/ifl«^el7ico»y(NewbuiyPark,Calif Sage, 1987), p 12 

*®Michael Hechter, "Introducbon" to Michael Hechter, Karl-Dieter Opp, and Reinhard 
ippler eds Social Institutions Their Ewcrffcjicc, Maintenance and Effects (Berlin Walter de 
^ruyler,l990)p 3 
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theory can then predict behavior accordingly Assumptions are m any case 
not arbitrary They stand or fall by whether theories mcorporatmg them 
produce the goods, and here the value proposition does rather well ^ 

What IS true is that the value proposition on its own is often an made- 
quate explanation of — or guide to — ^behavior On many occasions, people 
are m a situation of uncertamty or risk, where they cannot be sure of the 
outcomes of their actions or, therefore, be sure of which is title most "valu- 
able" alternative It is a great strength of Homans, as compared to Blau, that 
he addresses this pomt His "rationality proposition," which is based on the 
first three propositions we quoted, states that people will multiply the 
value of an action's possible reward by the probabihty of it actually materi- 
ahzmg and then choose on the basis of these results ^ 

As stated, the prmaple sounds extremely complicated, and, of course, 
no one is suggesting that we stand around with calculators all the time 
However, much of people's behavior does seem to be explamed by their 
makmg approximate comparisons of this kmd When you make deasions 
about what to major m or what career to choose, your estimates of tihe prob- 
able rewards are among the thmgs you take mto account Durmg the 1970s 
and 1980s, there were enormous rises m housmg prices m both die USA 
and much of Europe, partly as a result of people estimating that inflation 
was likely to remam high or get worse, m other words, that the probable 
reward of puttmg money mto housmg was higher than the probable 
reward of mvesting m stocks or depositing the money m a (regulated) sav- 
mgs accoimt Agam, the rationality prmciple can perfectly well accommo- 
date people's use of "rules of thumb" — ^shortcuts to deasion makmg which 
work most of the time and which we use rather than mcur the very real 
costs of workmg out, on the basis of madequate evidence, exactly what tiie 
"best" option is likely to be 


^^Those interested m following up the debate are referred to R Mans, "The Logical 
Adequacy of Homans' Social Theory," Amertam Sociological Review, 35 (1970), 1069-81, Morton 
Deutsch, "Homans m the Skinner Box," m H Turk and RL Simpson, eds. Institutions and 
Social Exchange The Sociologies of Talcott Parsons and George C Homans (Indianapolis Bobbs- 
Memll, 1971), St^hen Turner, "The Logical Adequacy of 'The Logical Adequacy of Homans' 
Social Theory,'" American Sociological Review, 36 (1971), 706, K Cook and M Levi, eds , The 
Limits of Rationality (Chicago Umversily of Chicago Press, 1990), Socwlogical Theory 9 2 (1991), 
Anthcmy Heath, Rational Choice and Social Exchange, and Homans, Social Behavior, rev ed , pp 
33-37 Neither Homans nor a number of his cnbcs seem to distmguish clearly between an 
untestable proposition and a stnctly tautologous one However, m either case, the proof of the 
pudding lies m the hypotheses it can generate 

^In economics, the "rationality" proposition is discussed m terms of "maximizing 
expected uhhty " Actually, both Blau {Exchange and Power, p 18) and Homans {Socud Behavior, 
rev ^ed , p 33) suggest, rather curiously, that people's preferences are not necessarily "transi- 
tive" or consistent, m other words, the fact that tiiey prefer A to B and B to C does not neces- 
sarily imply that they prefer A to C Neither makes much of this, but if true, it would make 
much of people s behavior indetermmate or unpredictable and undermme their whole 
approach In fact, there is some evidence, descnbed by Heath, tiiat people's preferences are 
transitive and thus that one of the basic assumptions of utility theory is justified 
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The Deprivation-Satiation Proposition 

The depnvation-satiabon proposihon is a straightfon\cird counlerp.irl 
of the economists' principle of declining marginal utilitv , w inch v. o 
desenbed above Blau, m parbcular, presents it in economists' ianguage It 
states that if you have recently received somethmg you \ alue, \ ou w ill bo 
decreasmgly mterested in more of the same, at least in the short term 
Economists accept this proposibon because and insofar as it produce^ cor- 
rect predicbons, and exchange theory's posibon is basically the ‘•ame 

Dedinmg margmal utihty plays a cenbal role in the economic thcon of 
pnee Correspondmgly, the depnvabon-sabation proposition i*' central to 
exchange theory's discussion of how exchange rates are set and exchange 
relationships entered mto and left Obviously, rational indnidiials will do 
somettimg only if its value to them is greater than what they gi\'c up to get it, 
in either direct costs or foregone opportunibes (m other words, if the\ make a 
net profit) However, because the first "unit" of sometliing is \\ orth more to 
people than the second, and the second is worth more than the third, the\ 
may quickly reach a situation where it is no longer worthw hilc to go on pa\ - 
mg up At that pomt the exchange relationship is Iikeh' to come to an end 

Aggression and Approval 

Homans expressed his fifth basic proposition in beha\ loral ps\ etiolo- 
gy's terms It states that if people's expectations are disappointed, the\ 
become angr)' and often aggressive, whereas if their expectations are tiil- 
Hled or exceeded, they are pleased The proposition is important lor sociol- 
ogy because many of people's expectations are rooted m customs and social 
norms, which define what ought to happen and what is rigiit and just This 
fifth proposition moves well beyond the concerns of economics tc* question'* 
of norms and the moralit}'’ of social exchange and, indeed, is the distin- 
guishmg characteristic of those variants of rational choice tI'ieor\ as«.ocialed 
"ith the term exchange tJieon/ 

Homans proposes an actual rule of distributn e justice, u K i/, <<77 /•< '• 
socicltes It states that lehat matters to people is flint "rewnni ••liould be* 
proportional to imestment and contribution ’ Peter Blau, who-e appliL.i- 
lion of exchange theorx'^ to macrosociologx is di'-ciis^-ed beh'w smiilarb. 
‘"•rgues that "people compare themselxes in term** of their in\e'"{nunl'- a*- 
"ell as in terms of their rewards, and expect difference'' in the ri‘i*.ari.Js *1* 
correspond to differences in the in\ estments 

* tn his earlier work, Homanv included '•ome iIim. e 1 • 

^wirRoC Homans, ‘S«.x'ialBt'ha\iora>nxi.li”' 1.1 

^ Hom.ins e'', re\ cii p 

tw. Blau.ETJrnv .’.fP, -r • 1 ‘ ’ •* ’ 

*ni,ht l®fvj b\ John W ilex andSi'ns Kennitdbx :s'r • ’ •’ 
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Both within and between soaeties and groups, there are big vanahons m 
what "contributions" and "investments" (or badcground characteristics) are 
considered relevant, and how they are valued Most whites and most men, for 
example, used to beheve that race and sex were relevant mvestments and that 
whites and men should therefore be paid more than blacks and women Many 
soaeties, unlike our own, have accorded high value and respect to old age 
Homans describes a research study which showed that supermarket 
workers did not like to "bundle" (pack a shopper's goods mto bags) for 
cashiers whose status was lower than theirs They felt, for example, that a 
part-time worker attendmg college ought not to bundle for one still m high 
school Supermarkets where status and job relationships were generally 
"congruent" were also noticeably more efhaent and profitable 

Approval and Social Conformity In Homans' analyses, social 
approval's role is comparable to that of money m economics and market 
exchanges Soaal approval is not as ideal a umt of exchange, of course, it 
cannot easily be measured or counted, banked, lent, and passed from hand 
to hand Nonetheless, it is the one thmg tihat can be offered m almost any 
exchange situation, on the assumption that everyone fmds it a desirable 
commodity, and it can also be used by one side or other to balance an 
exchange We can see how this works m Homans' favonte example, m 
which one person requests and receive advice from another The mdividu- 
als concerned, 'Terson" and "Other," work m the same office 

Person is new to the work and unskilled at it Other seems to be experi- 
enced m the job and he has time to spare Therefore, Person seeks out 
Other and eaks him for advice about a problem he has run mto m his work 
Other does give him help and m return Person gives Other approval m the 
form of heartfelt thanks “ 

Homans uses the assumphon that people value approval to explam 
how conformity is created and mamtamed m informal groups Group mem- 
bers can supply each other with soaal approval, he argues They will there- 
fore have good reason to behave m a way tiieir friends approve and to 
conform" with their wishes, m order to obtam approval and esteem 

In support of his case, Homans ates a study of married students hv- 
mg m Westgate, a housmg project at M I T ^4 The buildmgs m Westgate 
were built m clusters facmg grass courts, although a few comer buildings 
faced m the other direction with doors on the street When the mvestigators 
exammed attitudes toward the tenants' organization, they found that a 


^Homans, Soc/flZ Befcroior, rev ed,pp 202-8 
®Homans, Social Behamor, rev ed , p 54. 

®^Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter, and Kurt Back, Socuil Pressures tn Ittfsrmal Groups 
(New York Harper, 1950) 
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majority of the couples m each court shared the same athtude but, at the 
same fame, that attitude differed from court to court Tlie way housing 
assignments were made could not explam this It was a group norm 

The mvesfagators then looked at friendship patterns withm Westgate 
They found tiiat the more "cohesive" a court — that is, the more couples 
selected their friends from among their neighbors — the smaller the number 
deviating from the group norm Withm eadi court, moreovei, deviates con- 
sistently received fewer friendship choices than did conformers Finally, 
deviates were especially likely to hve m the comer houses that faced away 
from the court center 

Homans suggests that couples whose houses faced onto the court 
were likely to see each other often and therefore to establish friendships 
This, m turn, set up die process (the feedback loop) by which conformity 
could be estabhshed and mamtamed People wanted to continue being 
friends and therefore had a motive for conformmg, moreover, conforming 
would bring them yet more approval and strengthen the friendship 
Couples m the comer houses, by contrast, saw less of the others They were 
less likely to have friends there, and consequently the group had less hold 
on them If people have little to lose, they also have little reason to change 
their opmions, and, of course, if they do not, die group will hardly be more 
welcoming tiian before Other forces, Homans notes, must also have affect- 
ed friendships and opmions Nonetheless, because of its effect on the fre- 
quency of their mteracfaon with others, a couple's geographical position 
"'caused' its social acceptance and its social acceptance in turn 'caused' its 
conformity to the court norm if, moreover, social acceptance 'caused' 
conformity, conformity also 'caused' soaal acceptance 

What Homans advances is a convmcmg account of the dynamics of 
friendship and conformity m small groups However, it is not an adequate 
explanation of "social mtegrafaon" m die wider sense Conformity to the 
norms of a large soaety requires more than people's desire for companionship 
and approval, many different groups at odds with each other could form, and 
cadi could have strong and disfancfave mtemal norms and no interest in the 
approval of outsiders fri this respect, Homans' version of exdiange theori is a 
theory of small groups, not social msfatufaons — ^a point we shall also hn\ o 
occasion to make m discussmg other of his explanations of behax’ior 

Power 

In discussing friendship and conformity, Homans identifies *«ocial 
approval as the good people offer when tliey ha\ e nothing else de>irable to 
exchange This same situation of imbalance — ^when one part) or other ha*- 
relatively httle to offer— is at the root of exchange Ihcon 's anaKsis of 
power 


®®Honians, Social Behavior, rev ed , p 152 
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Honians defines power as the abiht)^ to pro\nde valuable rewards His 
analysis explains someone's potential power m exactly the same ivay that 
economists explam sometiung's price 

Poiver depends on an ability to pronde rewards tliat are valuable because 
the)' are scarce Yet tlie objective scarab' of the reward is not what counts 
The abilitj' to ivhistle well may be scarce, but probably no one has ever 
acquired power through the ability to whistle well Only if a large number of 
persons found it valuable to hsten to concert ivhistlmg ivould die abihb' to 
ivhisde be a basis for poiver— a means, for instance, of getlmg people to pay 
money IVhat determines the scarcity value of a reivard is the relation 
between die supply of it and the demand for it 

Thus, power is seen as reflected m the price people can get for their 
ser\'ices This pnce may be paid m the form of some concrete exchange, 
such as money, or m a more generalized form, such as obedience to orders 
However, ha\nng resources that are generally valuable does not necessarily 
give someone power over any given mdi\'idual For that there has to be 
some imbalance the other must have nothmg diat 5 'ou ivant as badl)' or 
that IS as valuable, at least to you, as what you already have 

Homans' conception of power can be applied to coercive poiver, 
which depends on die abdit)' to pumsh, and to noncoercive poiver, m 
which both sides obtam some degree of extra reivard In a muggmg, luctims 
generally beheve their choice to be between losmg life (and thus money too) 
01 just losmg money, they perceive muggers as unlikely to be caught and 
therefore iviUmg to take the additional small nsk of a murder charge The 
victim's potential reivard is therefore greater than the mugger's "If die 
withdrawal of a punishment is a reward, as mdeed it is, and if die capadti' 
to kill is also the capaaty to spare, then the capaatj' to kill is also the capac- 
ity to reward."®^ Howei'er, Homans argues, noncoerave power is not only 
more common, it is also more effective Carrots are more rehable than 
sticks Threats of punishment often shr rebelhon, and they may not ehat 
the beha\'ior you want unless all other routes are blocked 

An example of the process Homans describes is given by George 
Richmond m his account of the "micro-economy" game from ivhich we 

“Homans, Fundamental Processes, p 571 Put more succmctty 
The end is easily foretold 
When e\'er 5 ' blessed thmg you hold 
Is made of sil\^ or of gold' 

You long for simple peivter 
When 5 'ou have nothing else to wear 
But doth of gold and satins rare 
For doth of gold )'ou cease to care 
Up goes the pnce of shoddy 
(Gilbert and Sulhran, The Gondoliers) 

^'Homans, Social Behavior, re\* ed , p 80 
“Homans, Fundamental Processes, p 571 
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have already quoted As part of the Monopoly-like game, players were 
allowed to borrow money, either to pay off debts they had not done enough 
work to cover immediately or because they had an eye on profitable mvest- 
ments The change m the rewards available to pupils, and therefore m the 
resources and skills they valued, shifted the distribution of power 

Ramon became 308's banker Frankly, I would never have predicted that 
Ramon, of all people, would get the job When I ftrst began teachmg m P S 
484, he caused me so httle trouble that I barely knew him Ramon was quiet, 
well-mannered, but uncoordmated, he played only a nommal role m the daily 
skirmishes that claimed our energies h\ tiie order of selection for a punchbaU 
team, Ramon was often the last to be chosen Sometimes team captains 
refused to let him play 

In one respect, Ramon's passivity was an effective strategy for survival As 
every hack m the schoolhouse knows, if you keep to yourself and take few 
gambles, teachers and other students don't bother you No one was threat- 
ened by Ramon He made no challenges, so few calls were made for him to 
defend himself m the brutal infighting that went on in 308 At least, this 
descnpbon fitted Ramon until we started playing Micro-Economy 

After I mtroduced money to the classroom, all that multiplymg, addmg 
and subtracting began to make sense, and Ramon's life began to change He 
was unanimously diosen to be banker, not for his popularity, only possibly 
for his anonymity or his prosperity, but chiefly because he could add, sub- 
tract, and multiply better than anyone else He became rich by getting a hun- 
dred on his math tests, and after I began pajnng for pomts on spellmg tests, he 
scored perfectly there too Instinctively entrepreneurial, Ramon turned a 
part of his cash holdings mto property, the rest he loaned to his classmates 
Bofli mvestments earned him enviable returns 

As Ramon got richer and richer, he began to pay a price for his success 
The cloak of anonymity came off, he became important and powerful, his 
advice, previously ignored, was now sought by other children His natural 

busmess head and his common sense were important mgredients in a new 
social order The fiefdom was breaking down m favor of commeraal baroiues, 
and whether he hked it or not, Ramon was 5-308's first commercial baron 
Intellect was now competing with muscle for dommance It came as no 
great shock to anyone when Ramon hired Raoul, the strongest kid m the class, 
to protect his mterests, to collect his debts, to run his errands No one but me 
saw the significance of that seeirungly mconsequential reversal of the student 
hierarchy Muscle had surrendered to commerce There were other signs 
of change The first mdication of Ramon's emergence had been a line of chil- 
dren waiting to see him with their financial problems The second sign, how- 
ever, shook me just a httle Ramon was now among the first to be chosen for 

punchbaU 59 

What happened in Richmond's classroom is that a shift in what the 
children valued made Ramon the source of scarce "rewards" for which. 
Within the context of the game, the others had relatively little to offer in 
return As a way of balancing thmgs, his classmates altered other parts of 


^Richmond, 77ie Micro-Soaety School, pp 33-35 
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their behavior m ways that Ramon would like Ramon, that is, acquired the 
power to affect then behavior m a noncoercive way 

Homans' analysis of power is very different from both conflict theo- 
ry's view of power (the abihty to coerce on the basis of one's command of 
resources) and from funchonahsm's (the means by which soaety organizes 
and implements decisions) In our earher discussions, we criticized other 
perspectives for ignormg the relationship between power and mdividuals' 
provision of valued services Homans' account mtroduces just this element 
It explams why group leadership on a desert island wiU shift to the mdivid- 
ual with survival skills, even if, beforehand, he was an unemployed 
mechamc and his compamons lawyers, bankers, or company chairmen 
However, it does not address the institutional bases of power m society— 
the circumstances that make particular goods and services valuable m our 
and other societies, or the means by which some groups consistently 
acquire or monopolize valued resources and leave others with nothmg to 
bargam for Once agam, Homans' concern is with the underlymg contmu- 
ities of behavior, not the institutional structure of particular societies 
Consequently, he also explains only so much about the origms of power 

Distributive Justice, Anger, and Guilt 

As we have noted, the fifth of Homans' basic propositions concerns 
the ways m which people react to havmg ttieir expectations disappomted, 
met, or exceeded Exchange theorists use tins proposition to explam situa- 
tions that mvolve "distributive justice," meanmg the soaal norms about 
what IS due to people by right Homans' own work in the Customers' 
Accounting Division of the "Eastern Utihties Company" provides a good 
example of how people's behavior can be explamed by shared notions of 
distributive justice 

In this office, there were three mam groups of workers, all women 
One group consisted of the address file workers, who kept customers' 
addresses up to date, another of the cash posters, who recorded how much 
customers had paid on their bills, and the flurd of the ledger clerks, who 
did everythmg else necessary to keep the accoimts up to date The address 
file workers were yoimg women who had the most bormg and worst-paid 
jobs Among the other workers, the clerks tended to be older and to have 
more seruority and more varied and responsible work However, they 
received no more pay Moreover, because the managers felt that cash post- 
mg had to be kept up to date, some of tiie clerks were set to work helping 
the posters m the afternoon 

Homans found that the address file workers, although they grumbled 
about the drearmess of their jobs, did not compare their situation unfavor- 


^’We are indebted to Oaola Newby for this example 
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ably ^vilh the others Rather, it was the ledger clerks who complained con- 
stantly about bemg paid the same as the cash posters and about bemg 
"taken off their o\\»n jobs and put down to work on postmg " Homans mter- 
prets diese results m terms of distributive justice 

The investments of the ledger clerks were greater tiian those of the cash 
posters they had put m more tune m the company, they had learned to do a 
more responsible job, one that the cash posters could not do Distnbutive jus- 
tice accordmgly demanded that their rewards should be greater than the 
posters' and some of them were them work was more vaned and mterestmg 
But not all were they got the same pay as the cash posters, and they were 
aUowed even less autonomy— whereas the bosses left the posters alone, they 
took the ledger clerks off their "own" job and put them "down" on postmg 
Apparently distributive justice demands not just that higher investment 
should recave higher reward m one respect but ^t it diould do so m all 

In a direct study of distributive justice at work, Adams and Jacobson 
paid people to do an identical proofreading job On the basis of a "test," they 
told some of the readers that they were qualified for a full rate and others that 
tiiey were not qualified but would be paid tiie full rate anyway ® The result 
was that the "unqualified" group found more errors and marked more non- 
errors, such as Ughter type Apparently, they felt guilty at bemg overpaid and 
flius morally obligated to redress the balance by working hard 

Homans originally suggested that people recognized some very pre- 
cise rules governing the relationship between rewards, costs, and mvest- 
ments ® More recently, he argued simply that people beheve the relative 
sniount they put mto something — incl udin g costs, contributions, and mvest- 
nients — should be m Ime with the rdative amount th^ get out "The condi- 
tion of distnbutive justice is satisfied when the ratio of the measures of the 
persons is equal to the ratio of the measures of their respective rewards That 
IS, if ttie two persons are equal, they should, in justice, receive equal 
rewards, if one is better than the otiier, he should receive the larger 
ren-ard if logj, b^ck to the Eastern Utilities Company or Adams and 
Jacobson's proofreaders, we find their attitudes compatible ivith tius rule 
Howei^er, such a rule is also httle more than a general statement that costs 
snd mvestments also matter m soaal exchange It does not provide any 
8'^dance to how people in different soaehes will define or assess these 

Power and Equity; The "Social" Mix We have stressed at a number 
of points m this chapter that what most distinguishes soaologists' versions 


®'Homans, Soaal Bdiavior, 1st ed , p 240 

Qi I 'I Stacj' Adams and Patnaa R Jacobson, "Effects of Wage Inequities on Work, 
foiinial (^Abnormal and Soaal Psydiologv, 69 (1964), 19-25 
®Hoinans, Soaal Behavior, 1st ed , pp 234-45 pnssira, and Heath, Ralmal Chota 
^Homans, Soaal 8c/un>ior, rev ed , p 249 
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of "rational choice" theory is their insistence on a moral or normative 
dimension to social exchange This is espeaally evident m recent theoretical 
work on social exchange theory, notably m the work of Richard Emerson, 
Karen Cook, and their collaborators ^ 

In his formulations of exchange theory, Emerson emphasizes the con- 
cepts of dependence and of the alternatives available to people — very much 
on the Imes of Thibault and Kelley's analyses in social psychology The 
dependence of mdividual or group A on mdividual or group B is analyzed 
as a function of how much A values the resources to be obtamed from an 
exchange with B, and how many alternative sources exist for that same 
resource The power (P) of B over A, Emerson states, is the mirror image of 
the dependence (D) of A on B 


The greater your power m an exchange relationship, the greater your 
potential for profit "The existence of alternatives is the key factor m defin- 
mg dependence So far, this accords with the economists' theory that 
monopohes will raise the pnce of goods However, social exchange theo- 
rists argue, the existence of notions of equity and justice actually feed 
directly mto power relations, constraining the use which people make of their 
power 

Cook and Emerson illustrated this directly through laboratory studies 
of exchange relationships People were recruited to take part m a study of 
tradmg relationships and were paid according to ttie profits they made dur- 
mg "tradmg" sessions Trading was conducted via computers, through 
which they could receive and send messages to tradmg partners However, 
some partiapants were m a far more favorable situation to make profits 
than others — ^their potential rewards from a deal were greater and their 
alternatives more numerous 

At first, partiapants had no idea what situation their partners were m 
and, therefore, had no reason to do anythmg but maximize their own prof- 
its, that is, take advantage of their potential power and the others' depen- 
dence They duly did so However, when the situation was changed, so that 
participants knew not only what their own earrungs would be from a deal 
but also how their partners would fare, their behavior changed 


II overview of this work, see especially Karen S Cook, Jodi O'Bnen, and Peter 

Kollock, Exchange Theory A Blueprint for Structure and Progress," in George Ritzer, ed , 
Frontiers of Soaal Theory The New Synthesis (New York Columbia Umversity Press, 1990) pp 
158-81, and Cook, Social Exchange Theory 

®*Karen S Cook, "Emerson's Contributions to Social Exchange Theory," in Cook, Social 
Exctege 77iajn/,p 215 See also below, pp 326-28 

®^See especially Karen S Cook and Richard M Emerson, "Power, Equity and 
Commitment m Exchange Networks," American Sociological Review, 43 (1987), 721-39 
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Constrained by concerns for equity, those m potentially poweifiil positions 
ceased to makefiill nse of then poioei 

In demonstrating the mteraction of power and equity (or justice), the 
empirical studies of Emerson, Cook, and others have extended Homans' 
formulations and underlined the distinctive characteristics of social 
exchange Moreover, while there are no really fundamental differences m 
Homans' and Emerson's conceptions of power, Emerson's focus on what he 
calls the "exchange domam"— the contmumg senes of actual and possible 
transacbons with different partners— highhghts the crucial fact that soaal 
relationships may exist over long periods of time Thus, m the study 
descnbed above, parhapants' concern for equity was related to the fact that 
they developed longer-term relationships with— and commitments to — 
tradmg partners In the followmg section, we will discuss at greater length 
fte way m which rational choice theorists, by studying relahor^ps over 
time, have contnbuted to our understandmg of such soaal characteristics as 
mterpersonal trust and group norms 

Summary 

Homans' work on justice is particularly apphcable to explammg 
behavior m "small group" situations In general, it is characteristic of 
Homans' approach to exchange theory that his analyses concern mterper- 
sonal relationships and infom^ groups m which values are taken as given 
Wittun these Iiinits, Homans is qmte successful m produong satisfactory 
deductive explanations However, the work descnbed m the following sec- 
tion, while maintanung an emphasis on mdividual perceptions and rela- 
tionships, K concerned with their consequences for soaely at large 


the consequences of individual CHOICE: JAMES COLEMAN 
and RATIONALITY APPLIED 

In discussing the mtellectual roots of soaological theones of rational choice, 
we mentioned the growmg influence of game theory and the pubhc choice 
'vntmgs of economists and pohtical saenhsts ® Soaologjsts' own renewed 
otterest m a rational choice perspective is apparent m tiie latmchmg m 1989 
M the new journal RnUombty and Soaety The journal is edited by James 
Loleman, whose work is discussed below, but among its early contributors 
wae emment soaologists more often assoaated with other perspectives, 
“'eluding the functionalist Robert K Merton 


For an excellent review of the state of "public choice" theory, see lam McLean, 
Some Recent Work m Public Oioice," British Journal of Political Science, 16 
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This section looks m more detail at the way m which theories of 
games and public choice, taken together with the general model of rational- 
ity advanced by Homans, have been apphed to sociological questions In 
particular, we discuss the "prisoner's dilemma" and its apphcation to mod- 
em education, coahtion buildmg, the emergence of norms and trust, and 
the market for "lemons," with particular reference to Coleman's recent 
word m this area 

Prisoner’s Dilemma and Perverse Effects: Raymond Boudon 

The prisoner’s dilemma is the best-known of all "games " This is partly 
because m the ongmal "one-off," or one-occasion, formulation there is a 
wonderfully mevitable awfulness to its outcome However, it is also because 
the parallels with many soaal situations can be grasped very easily 

In the classic version of the game, two prisoners have committed a 
crime together They are both under arrest and unable to commumcate with 
each other In order to force a confession, the authorities offer each prisoner, 
separately, the followmg deal 

If you confess and your companion does not, he will get nme years, and you 
will be let off scot-free 

If you both confess, you will get five years each 

If neither of you confesses, you will get two years each 

Figure 6-1 summarizes the choices facmg each prisoner Each quad- 
rant shows the consequences of given actions for each prisoner separately 
and the combmed number of years m prison which will follow The box m 
the upper left comer shows the consequences if both confess It is clearly 
the third worst choice for each mdividual — and the worst of all m terms of 
the total number of years' imprisonment which it implies Yet this is, quite 
mevitably, the choice that their dilemma wiH lead them to make Why"^ — 
because each prisoner will, m isolation, reason this way 

If I don't confess, and the other guy doesn't either, we will only get two years 
each 

But it IS also quite possible that I'll keep quiet and then find the other guy 
has confessed I'U then end up with nme years m prison So not confessing is 
really nsky 

Cii the other hand, if I do confess, I may strike lucky — ^he may stay silent, 
and I'll get off completely At worst, I'll get five years, which is better than 
nme I'll confess 

The paradox which makes the prisoner's dilemma so mtngumg is that 
both participants end up defectmg even though they both know that they 
would be better off cooperatmg Raymond Boudon, one of the foremost ' 
contemporary French sociologists, beheves that the unintended conse- 
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Confesses 


PRISONER 

A 


Doesn't 

confess 


FIGURE 6-1 The Prisoner’s Dilemma 

quences of social action, espeaally what he calls "perverse effects," can 
very often be understood as variants of a prisoner's dilemma or other game 

Boudon Hpfipps perverse effects as "mdividual and collective effects 
that result from the juxtaposition of mdividual behaviors and yet were not 
Jnduded in the actors' ei^hcit objectives Some such effects may be ben- 
eficial,^® but the "perverse mechanisms that are most significant socially are 
those that end up producing undesirable effects, those that are m everyday 
parlance called perverse 

Boudcm's major mterest is m one of the recurrent themes of this teirt 
the role of formal education m modem mdustnal soaeties In France, as in 
fhe United States and Great Bntam, the expansion of higher education has 
heen seen as a way of mcreasuig opportumhes for children from poorer arid 
lower-class homes In France, as m other countries, these hopes have large y 


PRISONER B 


Confesses Doesn't cmnfess 



in»~ “Raymond Boudon, T7ie UnmtenM Cmsegwences of Social Achon (London MacnuUan, 
‘»82),p 5 

most mduenbal work on unintended bene&aal effects is that of Adam ftiufli, ^o 
P^ted out ftiat "it IS not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, ot fte th^ 

reg®^ ^ interest Adain Smith, 

Nafere and Causes ^ the INetdth of Nations, Edwm Cannan edition (London Methuen, 
^*W).Vol Ibk l,ch 2,p 18 

^^ovdoa. Unintended Consequences, p 5 
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been disappointed, while at the same time people expenence the kmd of 
"certification spiral" analyzed by conflict theorists such as Randall 
CoUms ^ Boudon's contribution is to argue that the structure of mdividual 
options and choices makes such outcomes qmte mevitable We will do far 
better, he argues, to look at tihe "paradoxes arismg from the aggregation of 
individual decisions than [at] cultural explanations" for what has 
occurred ^ 

As an example, Boudon takes the French government's decision to 
create Institutes of Technology offermg two-year degrees m techmcal sub- 
jects Smce 1945, higher education m France has been marked by big 
mcreases m numbers of students and in the average length of time for 
which people study Most students, moreover, take rather general 
degrees — arts and social sciences rather than science and technology 
Boudon rejects the idea that people are studymg longer because of some 
large mcrease m the body of knowledge they need to acquire Rather, it is 
that 


economic and soaal renumeration tends to vary positively, on average, with a 
person's amount of education Each student, therefore, seeks to obtam the 
largest possible amoimt of education for himself If everyone pursues the 
same strategy, this results m a nse m the demand for education, the supply of 
educated persons mcreases beyond the demand for particular skills m the 
labor market Ihis m turn leads to underemployment, with its attendant 
devaluation of qualifications, and this gives a further twist to the spual by 
agam mcreasmg the demand for education ^ 

France's techmcal institutes (lUTs) were a consaous attempt to break 
this cycle by offermg students the chance to acquire techmcal skills m mten- 
sive two-year courses, usmg newer teachmg methods and with closer ties to 
mdustry, commerce, and the job market Students would spend fewer years 
obtaimng a degree, it would cost them less, and m tiie eyes of the govern- 
ment, the lUTs would provide an education closer to "the aspirations of 
contemporary youth and the demands of the modem world " French stu- 
dents complam regularly about the amount of tune they have to spend 
studjrmg and about the costs — directly and m mcome foregone The gov- 
ernment correspondmgly forecast that withm eig^t years of their establish- 
ment, the institutes would be educating 21 percent of all students m higher 
education In fact, it was a bare 7 percent What went wrong? 


^ee Qiapter Three 

^Ibid , p 101 Boudon takes issue here with fellow French soaologist Pierre Bourdieu, 
who emphasizes dass-related cultural factors and whose work is rfisnisspd m Chapter Three, 
pp 134-41 

?^Raymond Boudon, "Educational Institutions and Perverse Ejects Short-Cyde Higher 
Education," m Boudon, Unmtended Consequences, pp 77-104 
?5lbid,p 83 
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Looking at the incomes of French university graduates at first makes 
this even more puzzlmg The average salary of graduates from "long" um- 
versity and "short" institute courses is the same However^ the pattern of 
salaries is very different Institute salaries are more clustered together 
Some umversity graduates earn considerably less than institute ones, but 
some earn considerably more This gives Boudon his clue to solvmg the 
problem, which he does by casting it m the form of a game Each high 
school graduate can be seen as choosmg, in isolation, a strategy which will 
maximize his or her chances of a high payoff from higher education 

Suppose you are a French student You don't want to spend many 
years m crowded, expensive lecture halls and classrooms If you and your 
peers could get together and qmt the umversihes for the institutes en masse, 
then aU employers would have to accept your institute degrees as adequate 
qualifications You would be able to compete for any jobs, and your costs 
would be considerably lower than those of current students 

However, at present, the best jobs m France go not to lUT graduates, but 
to umversity ones — even though there are too many of them and some end up 
worse off than the techmcally qualified institute students This means that 
you, as an mdividual student, would like othei people to go to die institutes, 
while you attend a umversity and get an mcreased chance of one of tihe plum 
jobs Conversely, you dare not risk gomg to one of the institutes while your 
peers all go to the university If that happens, they wiU shoulder you out of the 
market for the jobs you want and think you have a chance of getting 

With every potential student weighmg possible choices or strategies 
m ttus way, one qmckly ends up, as Figure 6-2 shows, with somethmg very 
close to the classic prisoner's dilemma People choose the long umversity 
courses even though they know that if they all agree to "cooperate" and 
choose the short institute courses, they would all be better off Comparable 
processes are at work elsewhere Americans gnt their teeth and proceed to 
endless graduate degrees The British government finds it unpossible to 
persuade more students to take "soaally important" engmeermg degrees, 
because m the Umted Kmgdom, it is generalists, not techmeal graduates, 
who get a crack at the very best jobs 

Boudon argues that his model of rational choice and perverse effects 
can "serve as an analytical instrument for assessmg ihe hkely success of cer- 
tam institutional changes What is cruaal, m his view, is that it takes 
account of the paradoxical effects of multiple mdividual deasions, rather 
Bian lookmg for cultural factors such as die "devaluation of techmeal tram- 
“'g This emphasis is central to the rational choice perspective Mary 


fact, the very best jobs in France go to graduates not of the big universities but of 
me very small and highly selective Grandes Ecoles However, the general argument holds, 
and for other countries 
"Boudon, Unintended Consequences, p 103 
^Ibid.p 101 
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STUDENT B 

Takes "long" degree Takes new "short" 



FIGURE &-2 The Student’s Dilemma 

Brinton, for example, iises it to examine education m Japan, and m particu- 
lar the different paths followed by men and women ^ 

In Japan, far more young men than women go to a university 
Moreover, when one looks at tihe aspirations parents have for their children, 
it turns out that it is the mothers who most "favor" their sons over their 
daughters, not the fathers While the latter still are more likely to wish their 
son than their daughter to go to a umversity, the gap is significantly smaller 
than m the mothers' case Figure 6-3 underlmes fee huge gender-related 
gap m Japanese mothers' aspirations compared to other countnes 

Brmton tries to go beyond explanations phrased m terms of values 
and sex discrimination, and look at how individual decisions can be 
explamed "rationally" m terms of fee choices Japanese parents face Two 
things, m her view, are crucial the low levels of state support for fee elder- 
ly (there is nothing like Social Security or European state pensions avail- 
able), and the structure of the Japanese labor market The former means 
that parents expect to depend on their children m old age, and have a 

^'^Mary C Bnnton "Intrafamilial Markets for Education m Jap^" m Michael Hechter, 
Karl-Dieter Opp, and Reinhard Wippler, eds Social Institutions Thar Emergence, Maintenance 
and Effects (Berlin Walter de Gruyter, 1990) 307-329 Bnnton is one of the associate editors of 
Rationahh/ and Society, the journal which plays a central role m the current growth of soaologi- 
cal interest in the perspechve 
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figure 6-3 Mothers’ Aspirations for Sons and Daughters: Number stating 
that they hoped their son/daughter would go to a university^^ 



Sons (%) 

Daughters (%) 

Japan 

73 0 

27 7 

USA 

68 9 

65 8 

Sweden 

87 3 

84 5 

West Germany 

31 3 

30 8 

Philippines 

481 

44 1 


strong motive to concentrate their own support on children who will be 
able to get "high returns" — ^good future earnings — from the education Ihcir 
parents underwrite However^ the structure of the Japanese economy 
means that such children will almost always be sons Japanese companies 
mvest heavily m trainmg their staff, but expect permanent commitment, 
and lifelong employment in return, and this works against women 
Company orgamzation "presents difficulties for individuals who try to 
alternate energies across the life cycle among family responsibilities and 
work commitments If these mdividuals are women, this education system- 
labor market configuration is inherently (but not necessarily intentionalh ) 
se\-biased," Brmton argues 

Brmton's approach is very much m the rational choice tradition, with its 
insistence that external mcenhves — winch fmancial considerations figure 
large— are far more important than "values" as an explanahon Tlie same is 
hue of her explanation for why women are parbcularly likelv to fa\ or their 
sons Women hve longer, she pomts out They are the ones most likch to end 
up biTng with their children for substantial penods of time, and are therefore 
parbcularly mterested m the returns to their educational in\ estments 

Multiple mdividuals makmg "rational" decisions of tins h-pc can clear- 
ly have major soaal effects, as the table above illustrates How e\ er, skeplio 
have quened the use of a rational choice perspective to analyze group-^. or 
“isbtufaons which operate and cooperate o\ er time Tlie follow ing ‘•eclions 
review briefly work which attempts just such an analysis 

Coalition Building 


James Coleman, professor of sociology at the Uni\ ersiti of Chicago), i*. 
one of the best-knowm American sociologists currenth w orking in llit* raliiv* 
nal choice tradition Like Rawnond Boudon. he is e^peciallv inten*N!ivi in 
Ihe wav indnidual decisions, aggregated, produce what are olien un.in'.i 
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pated social effects In particular, he argues that "collective decisions/' such 
as the votes of Congress or Parhament, can be better understood if they are 
seen m terms of mdividuals maxiinizmg utihty People care very much 
about some issues, he suggests, and relafavely little about others They 
therefore try to do as well for themselves as possible by tradmg or exchang- 
mg their partial control over some matters for greater control over others 
For example, members of Congress vote with a colleague on a piece of leg- 
islation m return for diat colleague's support m receivmg an assignment to 
a particular committee 

Coleman tested some of his theones about coahhon buildmg by devis- 
mg a game m which players played the role of legislators whose constituen- 
cies were more or less mterested m vanous issues Over flie penod of the 
game, different issues would come to a vote, and, as predicted, players 
^ways formed coahtions, tradmg "useless" for "useful" power accordmg to 
their degree of constituency mterest Moreover, the more issues theie were to 
negotiate — that is, the more possible exchanges — the easier it was for playeis to 
put together winning coalitions on the particular issues they cared about 

Situations like this differ crucify from the prisoner's dilemma exam- 
ples given earher Coleman's players were not mvolved m once-and-for-all 
decisions but rather m relationships that extended over a long period 
Coleman found that as the game continued, all players became trustworthy, 
that IS, if they promised to deliver a vote m a given way, they kept their 
word ^ Moreover, players who early on had been tempted mto renegmg on 
deals foimd their reputation for unrehabihty a handicap They therefore 
attempted to restore confidence by makmg exchanges which were less 
favorable to themselves than they might be — ^not as in the Cook and 
Emerson example quoted above,®® because they believed m equity, but 
because it was rationally self-mterested of them to do so 

This sort of analysis, based on mdividuals' preferences and decisions, 
obviously works best m situations where people are fairly autonomous 
Thus, contemporary American congressmen can and do behave not dissim- 
ilarly to Coleman's players because they must cultivate their own local 
pohtical bases In most other Western democracies, legislators are elected as 
members of a pohtical party that controls very stncdy the way they vote 


®%ee espeaally James S Coleman, "Foundahons for a Theory of Collective Decisions," 
American Journal of Sociology, LXXI (1966), pp 615-27, James S Coleman, Tlie Mathematics of 
Collective Action (Chicago Aldme Publishmg, 1973) See also Olson, The Logic of Collective 
Action 

®James S Coleman, Individual Interests and Collective Action Selected Essays (Cambndge, 
England Cambridge University Press, 1986) See also James S Coleman, "Free Riders and 
Zealots," m Cook, ed , Social Exchange Theory 

®^See Chapter Seven for sociobiology's discussion of allrmstic behavior, which overlaps 
m many ways with that offered by rational choice theorists 
“Seepp 304^05 
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However, here, too, we can apply a tiieory of coalitions based on rational 
choice principles Instead of dealing with individual legislators' votes, it 

to 

wm elections In order to do so, they build coalitions of voters — groups 
such as fermers, pensioners, and teadiers whose interests they promise to 
advance If one parly persistently loses, then its pohbaans wdl try to fmd 
issues with which to break up their opponents' winning coalition and 
attract enough of its voters over to their side 

Amencan coahtions are very easy to study because there have always 
been two, and only two, parties hghtmg for power at national level At 
tiie tune of independence, the conflicts were between the Federahsts, repre- 
senting the mterests of the northern manufacturers, and the agricultural 
coalition, which became the Democratic party However, between 1816 and 
the eve of the Civil War there was effectively one-party rule The 
Democrats' coahtion, representing both slave-ownmg and non-slave-own- 
mg farmers from the south and west, was so effective that the ahes and 
northeast could never wm 

Rational choice theorists argue that m this situation the obvious thmg 
for the minority to do was to find a coalition-sphttmg issue After failmg to 
spht the Democratic coahtion over immigration and the role of Freemasons, 
foey hit on a winner — slavery "A number of northern pohhaans took up 
ttie slavery issue for reasons which their opponente saw as pure expedien- 
^ Raising the issue of slavery did break up the Jacksonian coahtion 
and It (also destroyed) the Umon While disgust at slavery had to exist 
for the maneuver to be workable, rational choice theorists would argue that 
it took "rational," or self-seekmg, actors pursuing votes to translate this mto 
the Civil War 


applies to the combinations of pohaes that pohticians stitch together 
Such a theory starts from the fact that pohticians are m busi 


Trust and the Formation of Group Norms 

Rational choice perspectives are frequently contrasted ^by propo- 
nents and critics ahke— with "soaological" explanations that use "group 
norms" to explam behavior The argument is that rational choice perspec- 
tives are suitable for explaining mdividual behavior withm a framework of 
given norms and values, but they cannot provide an explanation of how 
groups and soaeties develop norms m the first place 


r j discussion of coalition flieory draws heavily on Iain McLean, Public Choice An 
‘"traduction (Oxford Basil Blackwell Ltd , 1987), espeaally Chapter 6, "Winnuig Elections and 
Power The Theory of Pohtical Coahtions " 

^Or, to be more specific, only two with any real chance of winning 
^ “See especially W H Liberalism Against Populism A Confrontation Bctioicii the 

‘“^ofDemocracy and the Theaiy of Social Choice {SanPrmasco W H Freeman, 1982} 

“McLean, PuWic Choice, p 107 
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In fact, as we saw earlier, soaological vanants of rational choice theory 
are distinguished by their concern with the "morahty of social exchange" and 
particularly by the argument that there exist generd soaal prmaples of dis- 
tributive justice and equity ^ Homans argues that the explanation for such 
norms is to be found ultimately m aspects of human psy^ology However, 
Coleman's legislative game, described above, suggests another approach — 
namely, that group norms emerge naturally m the course of "ratiorial" mter- 
action among group members The degree to which rational choice theory 
can account for norms is a major focus of current work m this area, with the 
most progress bemg made on the emergence and importance of trust 

Thus, m Coleman's game, players kept their words and behaved m a 
trustworthy fashion, if they did not, they soon learned lhat it would be m 
their mterests to do so The development of "good behavior" of this type is 
obviously more likely the longer people are gomg to spend together and 
the more they depend on each oiher hi describmg Boudon's work, we saw 
how students' once-and-for-all choices could be modelled usmg a two-per- 
son, prisoner's-dilemma-type game However, many longer-term relation- 
ships can also "be modelled as two-person encoimters If I co-operate with 
the other person now, there is a fair Aance that she wiU co-operate with me 
next tune, if there is a next tune [This] is clearly hkeliest to work when 
we both value the future relatively highly and are likely to meet agam 

An obvious rational strategy to adopt m this situation is "tit for tat " 
This means that I will cooperate m the fust game (encounter), but after that, 
I will do exactly what you did the time before Hence, if you cheat on me, I 
will cheat right back, and if you cooperate, I will too Sunple as it is, "tit for 
tat" can be an extremely successful strategy for wmning games and, by 
analogy, for creatmg stable and cooperative social groups ^ 

Rational choice theorists have elaborated on this analysis m discussing 
the market for "lemons " Suppose that I am a small used-car salesman and 
that some of my cars are lemons If you come m ofif the street, plannmg to 
buy a car, I know that this is probably the only sale I will ever make to you 
(I am also a bit mistrustful of you myself and not convmced that your credit 
IS all that good ) Obviously, I have no mcentive to teU you that &e car you 


9°Seepp 284,297 

®^McLean, "Some Recent Work m Public Choice," p 383 

®^See especially Robert Axelrod, "The Emergence of Co-operation among Egoists," 
American Political Science Review, LXXV (1981), 306-18, and The Evolution cf Cooperation (New 
York Basic Books, 1984), and J Maynard Smith, Evolution and the Tlieoiy cf Games (Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1982) Sociobiology is a major source of msights m this area, 
because of its analysis of reciprocal altruism m animals (see Chapter Seven below) Richard 
Dawkins provides an excellent mtroduchon to the imphcabons of different "strategies" among 
animals notably in his analysis of the benefits accruing to "Suckers" (who always help), 
"Cheats" (who never do), and "Grudgers" (who always help flie first time, but then bear a 
grudge agamst anyone who doesn't reciprocate) Richard Dawkms, The Selfish Gene (Oxford 
Oxford University Press, 1976), Chapter 10 
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like IS one of tiae lemons If I can unload on you a car that I wish Fd never 
bought, so much the better 

Unfortunately, of course, the customer is as aware of this situation as I 
am The effect of lemons m the marketplace is actually to shift our behav- 
ior— and cost us all money In the case of secondhand cars, for example, the 
cheapest way to buy a car is from anotiher mdividual, the second-cheapest 
from a small used-car salesman, and by far the most expensive, from a large 
established dealership So why do any of us go to the dealer’ Answer 
because of the "lemon" problem A big dealer is gomg to be around for a 
long tune, values his reputation, and hopes some day to sell us new cars as 
well Therefore, we reason, we are less likely to get a lemon Instead of get- 
ting just the car we want from an mdividual on the next block, we pay more 
for another, and quite possibly worse one, from the dealer 

What these analyses emphasize is the cruaal difference between one- 
time and contmumg relationships The former, which mclude house sales 
as well as used-car sales, are m fact notorious for producmg cheatmg or 
attempted cheatmg Moreover, the people who attempt to cheat m these sit- 
uations often would not dream of domg so at other times In other words, 
whether or not people follow, as weU as develop, norms will depend on the 
"rational" choices facmg them— what they can get away with and how 
much they hope to gam 

A major emphasis m all these "games" is on how one person perceives 
foe other's behavior A great deal of work on mihtary strategy^^ uses this 
perspective, and especially the concept of credibility — ^m this case, not 
whefoer one is makmg a credible offer of a rehable used car, but wheffier or 
not one is making a "credible threat " Credibihty has also become a major 
mterest of management theorists and orgaruzahonal sociologists, who look 
at how people withm an organization or a negotiation make their offers, 
intentions, and actions credible to others 

Dixit and Nalebuff,^ for example, argue that there are three basic prm- 
oples involved m making your commitments credible, so much so that you 
convmce other people to behave m the way you want them to The first is vis- 
ibly to increase the amount that you would lose by breakmg your commit- 
ment If you are a pubhc figure (like a pohtiaan) you can do this simply by 
making a higjh-profile pubhc promise, because you know that if you renege, 
your reputation will never recover More generally, people may tie them- 
sdves down by wntmg and signing contracts, so that they can be sued, or are 


includes analyses of the Cold War penod and flie "mutually assured destrucbon" 
"octane which was at the heart of U S strategic policy See, e g , Robert Powell, Nuclear 

PA A 0^ 1 1 TTniTfArciK/ Prpcc. IQQD) ann 


Theaty the Search for Credtbibtu (Cambndge Cambndge Uraversily Press, 1990) and 
J^chael Nicholson, Rahonahtu and the Analysis of International Conflict (Cambndge Cambndge 

Unnersity Press, 1992) 

p . K Dixit and B J Nalebuff, Thinking Strategically The Competitive Edge in Business, 
“'"“‘WKiEucn/(%Li^ (New York WW Norton, 1991) 
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immediately hable for damages, if tiiey back down on a commitment. Neither 
action guarantees tliat the commitment \\*ill be met, but it becomes more 
aedible because the promiser i\ill dearly dunk twice before nsking their rep- 
utation or purse A second metliod is to use odier people to help you mam- 
tam credibihh’ A team of people is less hkely to cut and run, or deny tiiat 
they meant irhat they said (or said it at all) than a smgle mdiWdual confi- 
dence tncksters ^\*ork alone and conversely large organizations evoke trust 
The third strategy' is ^Tiuming bndges behmd }'ou" making }‘our commit- 
ment credible by shoiving tliat you have denied yourself the opportumtj' to 
retreat or back doixm. This is an old militai}* strateg}*. As Dmt and Nalebuff 
point out. "Cortes foUoived tiie same strategy m lus conquest of Mexico 
Upon his arrival in Cempoalla, Mexico, he gave orders that led to all but one 
of his ships bemg burnt or disabled. Although lus soldiers ^vere vastly out- 
numbered, they liad no other choice but to fight and win 

James Coleman has also elaborated on tliese ideas m his recent discus- 
sions of trust.'^ He emphasizes how fundamental an element of human 
mterachon trust is; not least because the placement of trust alloivs botli par- 
ties, the trustor and tlie "trustee," to do somelhmg "that ^vould not have 
been possible otlienvise Uhat makes contacts mvohing trust different 
from otliers is that tlie potential loss intU tend to ouh\*eigh tlie potential 
gain if the "trustee" turns out not to be trushvorthy after aU, and that there 
are tmie lags involved The recompense that the person domg the trustmg 
can e.\pect wiR tend to be a long ivay in the future 

Mail order transactions illustrate hoi\* important trust is to the ivork- 
ing of a modem soaet}* One of you has to start; either vou pav upfront, or 
the firm sends the goods and tmsts you. Of course, there are legal remedies, 
but neither of you is likely to want to pay huge laA\wers' fees over a $10 or 
$20 transaction Coleman also quotes an example from a book on merchant 
bankmg by Joseph 1 Vedisberg ivhich illustrates the point exactlv Hie scene 
is the merchant bankers, Hambros, m London, on a Fnday afternoon: 

A prominent shipoimer ivas on file line He needed help, at once To be exact, 
he needed two hundred thousand pounds witiun the next half hour - ^ . . one 
of his ships had undergone repairs at a big Amsterdam shipyard A few mm- 
utes ago he'd had a call trom his captain The Amsterdam vard ■would not 
release the ship unless a cash payment ivns made of £200,000 Ofiienvise the 


“2lbid,p 153 

"^amesS Coleman, FPHMfJhWiS£'fSpau/I7fcX';y(Cambndge, Mass The Belknap Press of 
Har\-ard UmversiW, 1990) p 91, ft 

“^Ibid,p 97 

“®This was die early 1960s The comparable sum today would be at least ten tunes as 
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ship would be tied up for the weekend and the owner would lose at least 
twenty thousand pounds ^ 

The Hambros manager to whom he was speakmg was completely 
unfazed by this request He did not request a meetmg wi A his supenors, or 
dictate a memo to a loan committee Instead, he simply pomted out to the 
anxious shipowner that it was late m Amsterdam The bankers might 
already have gone home for the weekend However, he would try to get 
hold of Hambros' "correspondmg" bank there The shipowner should stay 
on the line none of it would take very long He then sent a telex to 
Amsterdam, and withm three mmutes a second phone rang It was the 
Amsterdam bank On the basis of a smgle telex from Hambros, they had 
already telephoned the shipyard and confirmed that the cash for the repair 
bill was at the shipyard's immediate disposal The Hambros man then 
spoke to the shipowner waiting on the other Ime he could give his captam 
sailing orders 

In this transaction, Hambros trusted the shipowner to pay them back a 
very large sum of money, and the Amsterdam bank tiusted Hambros to do 
the same Moreover, this was done entirely on the basis of telephone calls 
and a smgle telex (the equivalent of a fax, but without even a signature) As 
the Hambros manager explamed, if he had asked for confirmation, talked to 
his supervisors, checked records 

it would have been too late to arrange the credit m Amsterdam Our chent 
would have lost twenty thousand potmds over a weekend and we might have 
lost a good chent 

He also commented that "actually the risk isn't as terrible as it 
seems " All of the parties mvolved had a strong mterest m a long-term 
relationship, and all had a great deal to lose if their good faith were ever 
called mto question 

These developmg theories of cooperation are fully consistent with 
Homans' arguments that group norms could emerge easily m small groups 
because conformity would bnng ftiendship and approval What remams 
less dear is whether this approach can explam the development of general 
social norms that cannot depend on the face-to-face enforcement mecha- 
resms of small groups In the next section, therefore, we look at rational 
l^oice theory's approach to the analysis of soaal structure and, m particu- 
lar, the work of Peter Blau 


p. Wechsberg, T7ie Mcrc/wf If BfliiAe/s (London Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 196/) p 22 

Quoted in Coleman op at,p 92 
’“Ibid, p 23 
“^Seepp 29&-99 
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PART TWO 

Rational Choice and the Analysis 
of Social Structure 


The work desciibed in the previous section focuses on the origins and 
nature of individual choices and does so almost entirely within a small 
group setting Howevei, among the major sociological perspectives, raho- 
nal choice theory is notable for encompassing botli macrosociologists and 
microsociologists In the following section we review their contribuhons 
We look first at the work of Peter Blau on social integration, then at analy- 
ses of power, notably those of Blau and Emerson, and finally at recent 
"macro" analyses concerned with institutional structure and the "problem 
of collective action " 


PETER BLAU: EXCHANGE AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION 

Peter Blau and George Homans are the two sociologists most responsible 
for establishmg exchange theory and alerting sociologists to tlie potential of 
a rational choice approach However, of the two, Peter Blau has been closer 
to the mainstream of American sociology Born in Vienna in 1918, he 
received his sociology degrees from Elmhurst College and Columbia 
University After teaching at Wayne State, Cornell, and then, for many 
years, at the University of Chicago, he became professor of sociology at 
Columbia in 1970 and is now at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill In 1964, Blau became president of the American Sociological 
Association He has been largely concerned with the a nal ysis of bureaucra- 
cies, from federal regulatory agencies to tlie modem university, and with 
the general charactenstics of social structure and established soaal msfatu- 
tions, rather than with small or informal groups His writmgs are particu- 
larly notable for their combmation of origmal empirical research with gen- 
eral or "theoretical" propositions 

Blau's mterest m soaal structure is common to both his theories of 
social exchange and his later work, in which he is no longer directly con- 
cerned with exchange per se Thus, m a discussion of structural analysis, he 
emphasizes his concern with occupational variation (the division of labor) 
as compared to particular mdmduals' occupations and with "the distribu- 
tion of mcomes m a society which reflect mcome mequahty" rather than 
with "the mcome of mdividuals Whereas Homans believes lhat such 
properties are ultimately to be explained by psychological factors, Blau 


i°2peter M Blau, ed , Appioaches to the Study of Soaal Structure (New York The Free 
Press, 1975), p 14 See Chapter Seven below for a discussion of Blau's structuralist theory 
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argues that distinctively soaal factors are involved as well Nonetheless, he 
alsobebeves that the study of the "simpler processes that pervade the daily 
intercourse among mdmduals"^®^ is crucial to understanding complcv 
soaal structures Social exchange is such a process 

Euhmge and Potoei m Social Life is Blau's only direct contribution to 
exchange theory Its analysis of the origms and principles governing 
exchange bdiavior is very close to Homans' However, Homans is essential- 
ly concerned ivith setting out a deductive theory of behavior in general By 
contrast, Blau sees exchange as one particular aspect of most social behai- 
lor He deals with all "voluntary actions of individuals that are motivated 
by the returns they are expected to brmg,"^®* but does not see these as com- 
prising all soaal activity Correspondmgly, his aiuilyses include more sug- 
gestive remarks about how an exdiange perspective can provide explana- 
tion and less start deduction and exposition 

Blau extends Homans' analyses of mterpersonal relationships with a 
more exphat discussion of price mechanisms m soaal exchange and an 
analysis of people's general objectives m friendship and love His major 
contributions to exchange theory, however, concern the relationship 
between exchange and the mtegrahon of society at large, and the exchange 
basis of power m large institutions as well as small groups In describing 
Blau's exchange tiieory, we diall also refer to his own empincal studies of 
bureauaacy, wbch are among the best analyses of exchange processes in 
instilutioiial settings 

The Distinctive Nature of Social Exchange 

Like the anthropologists we discussed above, Blau believes that social 
exchange is extremely important in social mtegrahon He also argues tlial 
one of the two general ftmehons of social—as compared to economic— 
exchange is the creation of bonds of fnendship Tlie otlier function is to 
estabhsh subordmahon or dommahon Blau argues that exchanges mcro.i'.e 
social mtegration by creatmg trust, encouraging differentiation, enforcing 
conformity with group norms, and dex^eloping collectn o \ a lues 

Blau clarifies some of the distinctive social factors that affect "price" in 
noneconomic exchanges For example, he points out that some social 
ations are intrinsically valuable "It is not what lexers do together Inil their 
oing It together that is the dishnchve source of their special '•ali'-faclion. 

0 argues This aspect of exchange means that what c ask in return li>r 
a given serxnce is likely to varv depending on who is invohed, ue v O! 

’"•'Blau, Etf/tanj., aiidPo:nr,p 2 
Blau, CxJmgt and Pautr.p 91 

»{>. '^■'Pccianv Pcler M Blau, Tfa Dui-vU' i* Pin - ' ' ' ‘ „ 
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require a smaller return from a fnend than from a stranger Because there is 
no umt of account (like money), it is harder for soaal exchange theory to 
compare the value of alternative actions than it is for economics The impor- 
tance of die mtiinsic elements of soaal exchange reduces exchange theor/s 
preasion even further 

Blau also emphasizes the importance m soaal exchange of "impres- 
sion management/' or how people present themselves to others People 
want to be seen in two ways — as associates who promise rewardmg 
"extrinsic" benefits and can therefore command favorable returns and as 
compamons whose presence is mtrmsically rewardmg Impressions are 
therefore crucially important to the "prices" at which social exchange is 
conducted Blau draws here on the work of Ervmg Goffman, an impor- 
tant contiibutor to s 3 nnbohc mteracbomsm, who emphasizes the creative 
aspects of human bdia\uor Coffman's work on how people control their 
images mcludes, for example, the concept of "role distance" — how people 
impress others by distancmg themselves from a task and demonstratmg 
how easily they can perform it 

Blau believes that role distance is especially relevant to social 
exchange, where people wish to demonstrate how skilled they are and thus 
how valuable their services must be In his analysis of a federal agency 
enforcmg regulations for busmess, Blau noted how agents would some- 
times attempt to conceal requests for help by presenting them m the guise 
of discussions of an mteresting problem^^® — a maneuver you will probably 
recogmze as common from grade school on' "Impression management" 
also further distinguishes soaal from economic exchange and makes die 
nature of soaal exchange moie difficult to predict 

Blau also discusses the determinants of friendship and love He starts 
widi die assumption diat people value status, he defines status as the com- 
mon lecogiution by odiers of the amount of esteem and friendship that 
someone receives Hus, he argues, implies, first, that "soaable" mter- 
course and fnendship generally occur among people whose soaal standmg 
IS rouglily equal, and second, that relationships between unequals are less 
stramed when die mequahty is clear and marked 

Tlie first of these pomts is easily explamed Qmte apart from the fact 
that people in different soaal positions are less likely to have mterests and 
hfestyles m common, status requires tiiat mfenors cannot be allowed to get 
away with ignoring the deference they owe to superiors A situation in 


'"■lbid,pp 34-i3 

"’'’Emng Goffman, E»countcr<t (Indianapolis Bobbs-Memll, 1961) See Chapter Four of 
this te\t for full discussion of Coffman's work 

"’^Blau, Exchange and Pou er, pp 40-41 
"•’Blau, Dvnamic^ ofBunaiicracif, p 112 

"'Blau, Exchange and Pouvr, p 70 Blau's analj sis of status is close to Homans' 
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which people are worried that "subordinates" might be perceived as 
"equals" dearly impedes easy soaakzmg 

Bku argues that the second proposition holds because people whose 
status IS not very secure are most threatened by bemg seen with lower-status 
people, especially lower-status people who may not even recograze them- 
selves as such' By contrast, people whose status is very tirmly established are 
unaffected by such exposure In a modem office, one often finds that man- 
agers are much more relaxed with their secretaries than with immediate sub- 
ordmates, who, they fear, may make daims of friendship and equality 
Similarly, modem social saentists infer correctly that overt racial prejudice is 
strongest among those whites whose own status is least secure 

Blau argues that exchange considerations also apply to the most 
romantic of "love relationships" and that equality of status is as important 
to lovers' relationships as to friends' Although much of what lovers 
exchange, such as affection and companionship, is mtrinsic to the relation- 
ship, very few people are entirely in diff erent to conventional valuations of 
looks, potential career success, athletic abihty, and the like Successful men 
tend to have beautiful wives and are able to attract and marry such women 
^^'ell mto old age 

Blau discusses the effect on love relationships of an imbalance sucli that 
one partner contnbutes more than she or he receives and finds tihe relation- 
ship less important and valuable than does the other Like Homans, Blau con- 
siders an exchange unbalance of this type to be the essence of power He cites 
Willard Waller's "pnnaple of least mterest," whereby the partner who is less 
involved m a relationship is m an advantageous position 

Costly possessions are most precious, m love as elsewhere A woman 
whose love is m great demand am ong men is not hkely to make firm commit- 
ments quickly, because she has so many attractive alternatives to weigh before 
she does A woman who readily gives proof of her affection to a man, 
therefore, provides presumptive evidence of her lack of popularity' and thus 
tends to depreciate the value of her affection to him 

In this context, it is worth comparing Blau's analysis mth tliose of some 
economists who have recently been paymg increasmg attention to "sociologi- 
^ topics The Nobel pnze-wmrang economist Gary' Becker, for example, 
starts an analysis of marriage with the statement that persons 
nianying can be assumed to expect to raise tlieir utility' level abo\ e hat 
tt would be were they to remam single However, because of "declining 


”-Ibid,pp 78-79 

n. . , S Becker, "A Theory of Marriage Part I," Journal of PofUnal Fco’ .y j SI 

Jr'V/ August 1973), 813-46 It is important to note that Becker’s argument doe- not imph am 
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««ner or both sexes it may be \ ery Ion (or i en' high) WTial he is sn mu is that the in-*itut<e i 
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marginal a man or woman gams less additional utihty from a sec- 

ond spouse than from the first The total gam m utility from three monoga- 
mous umons will therefore be greater than it would be if one man married 
three women and two men were left smg^e, or vice versa Equally, if havmg" 
one's own children" is one of the major mcentives to marry, then mamages 
m which the children's parentage is dear will be preferred to those m which 
it IS not In polyandry the mother of a child is unlikely to be m doubt, but the 
father will not always be known It follows that monogamy should be the 
most common form of marriage, and polyandry the least, and when we look 
across human soaehes, this mdeed is tihe case 

Exchange, Trust, and Reciprodty Blau argues that social exchange is 
different from economic exchange because it creates trust between people 
and mtegrates mdmduals mto social groups Because it is so difficult for 
anyone precisely to measure and value what they are exchanging, 
exchanges tend to start small and evolve slowly This tendency is strength- 
ened, accordmg to Blau, by the fact that m social exchange obligations can- 
not be specified and stipulated m advance, and one has no formal recourse 
agamst freeloaders Reciprocafaon and expanded exchange are "accompa- 
med by a parallel growth of mutual trust Hence, processes of social 
exchange, which may originate m pure self-mterest, generate trust m social 
relations through their recurrent and gradually expandmg character 

Blau's own studies of bureaucracy agam provide a good lUustrahon 
In his analyses of the federal enforcement agency and of a state employ- 
ment agency, Blau found that a work group's "social cohesion," as shown 
by whether they lunched or spent rest periods together, was directly related 
to whether tiiey cooperated m their work The more they exchanged advice 
or services, the more they hked each other By contrast, workers who com- 
peted head-on did not seek each other's company away from their desks 
In the employment agency, this was apparent m the case of staff members 
who tried to maximize the number of unemployed workers they placed by 
conceahng vacanaes from their colleagues 

Underlymg this process of social exchange, m Blau's view, is the fun- 
damental social norm of reciproaty As we discussed earli er , anthropology 
stressed the existence of such a norm, and Blau, m turn, argues that the 
"need to reciprocate for benefits received m order to contmue receivmg 
them serves as a 'startmg mechanism' of social mteractions Group 
norms, mcludmg the fundamental and ubiqmtous norm of reciprocity," 

”^eepp 28«6and291 

®See Chapter Seven, pp 385-88, for soQobiology's approach to polygamy 
^^*Blau, Exchange and Power, p 94 
^^^lau. Dynamics of Bureaucracy, pp 61-62 and 132-36 
Exchange and Power, p 92 
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regulate exchange transactions, and a known failure to reaprocate brings 
with It group sanctions At the same tune, social exchange difers from eco- 
nomic exchange m that ttie nature of the return cannot be bargamed over, 
and soaal exchange (unlike economic exchange) entails "unspecified obhg- 
ahons while there is a general expectation of some future return, its 
exact nature is defmitely not stipulated m advance 

Blau provides a convmcmg account of how trust and soaal mtegra- 
tion can be promoted by social exchange It may even be possible to account 
for the emergence of a generalized norm of reaproaty m ihis way — either 
instead of, or alongside, Homans' psychological account of people's desire 
for "justice " However, Blau tends to overstate the difference between eco- 
nomic and soaal exchange In the previous section, we saw how purely 
self-mterested quasi-economic exchanges can also generate trust You may 
have little formal recourse against a freeloader on a specific, isolated occa- 
sion, but failure to reaprocate will often deprive the culprits of services 
they may want m the future, because of soci^ disapproval and reluctance 
to trade with them In situations hke this, the balance of chance and sanc- 
tions IS not so different from the balance m econonuc exchange 

Social Conformity and the Development of Collective Values 

In usmg an exchange perspective to explam conformity m the wider 
soaety, Blau pomts out that one distmguishmg characteristic of large insti- 
tutions is that exchange is mcreasmgly mdirect Rewards come to you m a 
roundabout fashion, often from someone who does not even know the mdi- 
vidual who received your services Blau believes that this type of mdirect 
exchange depends on the strength and mtemalization of social norms, 
which m turn depend on the fact that people receive approval m exchange 
for their conformity 

The condemnation of rate busters m factories, of apple polishers and teacher's 
pels m schools, of traitors to Iheir country, of stool pigeons and informers m 
groups of any Iwd — all these reflect social norms designed to suppress conduct 
that advances the mdividual's mterest by hanrung the collective mterest 

Soaal norms substitute mdirect exchange for direct transachons between 
individuals The members of the group receive social approval m exchange 
for conforrmty By adhering to moral pnnaples, mdividuals establish a 
good reputation which stands them m good stead m subsequent social mter- 
achon [and] is like a good credit rating ^ 

Blau's analysis here is very si milar to that of Homans, who, although 
he deals largely with direct exchange, also sees soaal approval as the mam 
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force creating conformity It is certainly difficult to account for large parts 
of social behavior without admitting the force titiat such approval — and dis- 
approval — may possess For example, in her preface to "The Maimie 
Papers," a umque collection of letters written between 1910 and 1922 by a 
prostitute, Maiime Pinzer, Ruth Rosen pomts out just how well prostitution 
paid "Most prostitutes mterviewed m this era were unskilled workers who, 
prior to entermg prostitution, had earned a weekly wage of four to six dol- 
lars But authorities generally agreed that a woman hvmg without a family 
needed a weekly wage of nme dollars How then was a woman without a 
family to survive’ Both umons and employers refused to tram women for 
the more highly paid skilled jobs [However] as a prostitute a woman's 
eammgs soared On the average, prostitutes m American aties durmg the 
first fifteen years of the century earned from fifty to four hundred dollars a 
week At one stage, Maimie abandoned prostitution for the supposed 
economic security of marriage However, she explains, when she saw how 
meager and bare a hvmg she would obtam tius way "I gave up m disgust 
and began to use what charms I might possess to make it possible to 
have a few of the luxuries 

The mystery, it might seem, is not why she did so, but why so many 
people did not A probable major reason is the reaction of their famiUes 
and friends In Mamue's own case, for example, her brothers either avoided 
all contact, or showered her with insults and accusations, while her mother 
was so angry at her daughter's behavior that she had her arrested and 
imprisoned However, this m itself underlmes a major problem for the use of 
"approval" to explam social conformity The family is, m essence, a small 
group, and one which takes a great mterest m the behavior of its members In 
many cases, and especially m large institutions and mobile soaeties, it seems 
unlikely that people will know enough about each other's actions for 
approv^ and disapproval to have much force For this reason, as the final 
section of this diapter discusses, rational choice theorists have developed 
other, complementary ideas about how large institutions enforce confonnily 

Development of Collective Values Blau also proposes an 
emergent process by which shared experiences actually produce group 
noims and values The mechanism is not direct exchange, but rather peo- 
ple s ^hke for the psychological state of cognitive dissonance This term is 
use by social psychologists to describe a situation m which either some of 


Press m Davidson, eds , The Maimte Papers (New York The Fenmust 
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the fads that someone faces are m conflict with others, or someone's expen- 
ences are not m kie with what "ought" to be happenmg Leon Festmger, 
who corned the term, suggests that people dislike titus dissonance and try to 
avoid and reduce it, for example, by denying or argumg away the facts and 
opinions behmd it 

Blau suggests that when this happens m a group context, mdividual 
responses and rationalizations can be strengthened and transformed mto 
common values and norms People who find themselves m the same situa- 
tion of cogmtive dissonance are likely to discuss it with each other and to 
seek and get support for their arguments In the course of such mutual dis- 
cussion, mdividual rationalizations are transformed mto soaal consensus 
and, indeed, social norms In his empirical analyses of bureaucracy, for 
example, Blau descnbes how interviewers m the state employment agency 
would commonly discuss troublesome cases and decisions afla tihe event m 
order to elicit colleagues' assent and approval and to allay their own 
doubts ^ More generally, Blau (like Homans) beheves that mtensive group 
discussion and mteractian create shared values 

The process Blau descnbes here goes beyond the basic approach of 
exchange theory That people discuss situations of dissonance because they 
want reassurance can be fully accounted for by the idea of rational choice 
However, Blau suggests, emergmg from this process are new, shared val- 
ues and norms whose ongms he not m mdmdual utihty maximization but 
in some aspect of group psychology Blau's account of the process is some- 
what sketchy and far from conclusive, but it does seem plausible that ratio- 
nal choice alone cannot explam the development — as opposed to die conse- 
quences — of our values 

exchange and POWER: BLAU AND EMERSON 

The Nature of Power 

Richard Emerson and Peter Blau have both offered analyses of power 
differentials which root them m exchange relationships but also look 
beyond mdividual (or "dyadic") relationships to larger structural settings 
Both see power as onginatmg when valued services are provided as part of 
3n unbalanced exchange, so that one party places a higher value on the out- 
come than the other The approach is also that adopted by Homans in his 

more recent work 


’^^Leon Festmger, A Theont of Cognihve Dissonance (Evanston, III Row , Peterson, 1957) 
«ealsopp 262-64 

la I r Dj/namics of Bureaucracy, pp 89-90 Lewis Coser argues that conflict ma\ 

pve nse to new* norms because it encourages people to discuss ideas \cn explicit I\ and 
tine these ideas — and because it creates neiv soaal formahons Lew is Coser, 77, i* F uncUen'- r*' 
Cony?, cf (Glencoe, ni The Free Press, 1956), p 125 
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The cniaal notion here is that one partner m the exchange is dependent 
on the other for services, and values those services more than the other per- 
son values an 5 rihmg he can offer ^ This is the argument Blau uses m dis- 
cussmg the balance of power m love relationships, which we discussed ear- 
her However, it can be extended to mclude the coercive aspects of power 
and the fact that someone who is m a position of power has the potential to 
secure submission and compliance 

Thus, m a much-cited article which appeared m 1962,^^8 Richard 
Emerson listed the conditions determinmg the extent to which the suppher 
of a good or service (such as weekly wages or compamonship) exerts power 
over those receivmg the supphes The suppher's power is greater the more 
it is true that (1) the mdividual who wants a service has nothmg the supph- 
er needs that he or she can offer m return, (2) tihe recipient has no alterna- 
tive to turn to, (3) the recipient cannot use direct coeraon to extract the ser- 
vices he or she needs, and (4) the reapient cannot resign himself or herself 
to domg without the services or fmd a substitute The second and fourth 
conditions echo the conditions economists use to describe monopoly 
However, m economic exchange the result is simply that the buyer pays 
more, whereas m social exchange the suppher can make general demands 
and secure comphance 

Blau's account of power follows on from Emerson's, as mdeed, has 
much more recent empirical work on exchange and power Blau defines 
power as 

the abihty of persons or groups to impose their will on odiers despite resis- 
tance through deterrence either m the form of withholdmg regularly supplied 
rewards or m the form of pumshment, inasmuch as the former as well as the 
latter constitute, m effect, a negative sanction If [a person] regularly ren- 
ders needed services [others] cannot readily obtam elsewhere their unilat- 
eral dependence obhgates them to comply with his requests lest he cease to 
continue to meet their needs 


i26See above pp 304-305 
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someone may pay a higjh price but nev^theless obtam something he or she wants 
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As does Homans', this approach has botli similarities to, and dtfta* 
ences from, those of funchonalism and conflict tlicory Conflict tln’ori^!-' 
major interest is m the condifaons that support what rational choice the(>' 
rists might call monopohes, in other words, in the ways groups, cdabli'-h 
and mamtam a position of control over scarce and valued resource*. In con- 
siderably greater detail than Emerson or Blau, conflict lliconsts anah /e tin* 
particular institutional conditions under which groups can increa*.e the 
degree to which the four conditions of power hold For example, in the ca*-e 
of the Communist Party m coirununist states, they idcntifx uax*. in v.huli 
the party was able to monopolize services that are essential to people 
through centralized socialism and bureaucratic organization (the ‘.ecomi 
and fourdi conditions again) 

By contrast, Blau and Emerson emphasize the exchange relalioiT.hip 
at the core of mequality Unlike most conflict theorists, thc\ note the indt • 
pendent importance of the fourth condihon — that the recipient*, of ‘•en ici s 
are not prepared to do without them At the same time, Blau, in p.ii iiciilar, 
pays far more attention to the coerave and monopolistic aspect*: of pnutr 


and its resultmg mequalities flian do most functionalists Tlie funcli»nnli‘.t 
theory of soaal strahheation, for example, argues that higher rev. .irds fi'r 
some occupations than for others are "functional" in that the\ induce pet' 
pie with rare talents and skills to fill those occupations 1 he exchange per- 
spechve similarly identifies a link between power and exchange t'f goml*. tv 
semces and relates the value of a sen’ice to the price it*» supplier can it'in- 
mand However, funebonahsm pays little attention to the flict Ih.il group*, 
may, m effect, distort the "market," for example, b\ introducing h.'rrii r> to 


social mobility and by mamtainmg a fomi of soclCl^ in hich pet'ple i.v>no* 
choose whom to turn to as employer, landlord, or ph\*.ical j'rotiLtv'’' 
Exchange theor)''s discussion of coercive poiver recognize*, the import.u’.i' 
of ’distorhons," and it also anchors power relation'^hip*. in in\ r»,'d indi\ id- 
oal actions, not "society" in the abstract 

Tliere is considerable evidence to support a general hnV Iv i*. n i 'e‘ ' 
Ine power and the supply of seriiccs Of particular note i*. Hli'ini . *>0 
l^olfc's study of the balance of power between hu'.band'' '.’e v s * 
l^Iood and Wolfe argue that the more crucial the hu**l\'*nd * '.'i 


„ ''‘Rohort O DIood, jr . .md Donild M Uolio /’ 

' (\»?\% \ork The freo PrC", I***' n I.*'*- *” 

injiint /V.,',r Pi'httc*, and M Xnder'-en f >' ’* *' 

CimbndgoLniM'rMU I**"!! VM>»> .'“i 
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faimly^s survival and well-being and the more complete his control of its 
weal^ and resources the more patriarchal the family They suggest that this 
IS because the husband's or wife's say m decisions is a direct result of what 
each contributes, not through some consaous calculation of relative power 
but because the partner who receives more than he or she gives feels both 
mdebted for the past and dependent on future contributions In a study of 
decision makmg over seven hundred contemporary Detroit faimlies,^^^ 
Blood and Wolfe found evidence of just this pattern at work 

Although soaety no longer insists upon a parhcular balance of power in mar- 
nage, Ihe larger community still affects husband-wife relationships Today, 
the more successful the husband b m the eyes of the commuraty, the more 
dominant his part m marital decision-makmg [alihough the] husband's 
eammgs are an even more sensitive mdicator of his power tiian his occupa- 
tion Brmging home the bacon is a prime example of contributing a 
resource to marriage That top-mcome-bracket husbands should be most 
influential m mcimage reflects the magmtude of their contribution to the fami- 
ly exchequer By contrast, where the total mcome of the family (rather than 
the husband's alone) is taken mto consideration, the balance of power is 
altered m the wife's direction So, higih-uicome husbands are most power- 
ful if their wives contribute no mcome 

[Another] mdex of mdividual resources is the couple's stage m the fam- 
ily-life cycle Havmg a young child creates needs for die wife which lead 
her to depend more on her husband for help, financial support, and making 
decisions Quldlessness allows a contmuation of the honejrmoon state of 
mutual emotional and finanaal mterdependence with the husband [By con- 
trast] the mother of a new baby gives up her job and is confined to her 
home by the heavy demands of child-care Not only is she cut off from contact 
with her fellow workers but even the opportumty to participate m recreation- 
al activities and organizational meetings is impaired by her babysitting 
responsibihties It is no wonder, therefore, that the wife's dependence 
increases 


Blood and Wolfe tend to emphasize the relationship between power 
and obligations However, there is also evidence that normative factors 
feet how people behave, and Blau beheves that power can rest on either 
asB In famihes where the wife is the major breadwinner there is a tenden- 
cy or me women to cede some of their financial power to iheir husbands A 
study by David Morley of family television viewmg habits m Great Bntam 
s owe that when either men oi chtldien were at home, women almost 
mvaria y deferred to them m their choice of program The women felt that 


(3) whal job Ihe husband should take, (2) what car to get, 

mStL “s^ce, (4) where to go on a vacation, (5) wl^l house or apirt- 

have when sompnnp lual should go to work or quit work, (7) what doctor to 

week on food Spp RinnH niuch money the family could afford to spend per 

week on food See Blood and Wolfe, HHsbflndsmuflViDcs, p 19 

Blood and Wolfe, Husbands and Wives, pp 30-32 and 41-43 passim 
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they "ought" to be the peacemakers m the family, giving other members 
power to choose by default ^ 

The reader wiU have noticed that, as so often m rational choice theory, 
the examples cited involve small groups As Richard Munch notes, 
"Accordmg to the view of rational choice theory, a collective authority will 
be established and wiU persist the greater the number of actors m a system 
who draw benefits from such a system However, m many cases, what 
IS gomg on cannot be eicplamed m this way it "mvolves power with its 
own unique quahties A strong and powerful government has the 
capaaty to enforce decisions that are harmful for nearly everybody, at least 
in the ^ort run [Conversely] m a soaety m which problems are great 
and are growmg m complexity, a government that hves on the immediate 


return of benetits for popular support will soon slide mto insolvency and 

ifa nrxcitinn ^^136 


Power, Legitimacy, and Opposition A major theme of this chapter 
has been the abihty of rational dioice theories to explam the emergence of 
norms that hold beyond the confines of a small group Blau, whose owm 
interest is m large-scale social structures, offers an exchange analysis of just 
such a process the development of legitimate institutional power 

Blau argues that the major determinant of legitimac}'^ is foimd m the 
exchange aspect of power, namely, whether or not subordinates feel tiiat 
power IS beu^ exerased not merely fairly but generously "If the benefits 
followers derive . exceed them eiqiectations of a fair return for the costs 
foey have incurred their collective approval of [the] leadership legiti- 
mates It," he states Legitimacy transforms power mto authonty because 
legitimacy makes it nght and proper to obey, m other words, the group 
develops norms, which help to enforce members' obedience By contrast, 
supenors who perform their tasks weU or even make major contributions to 
the achievement of common goals, will command respect and power but 
uot necessarily legitimation and authonty 

The meclianism is the one we described earlier People find that defer- 
and submission create costs of a substantial order and question 
whether they should comply with others' commands To resolve their state 


P , Stamp, "Research Note Balance of Financial Power in Marnagc An 

p oratory Study of Breadwuuung Wives," J7ie Sociological Repjcnv 33 (1985), 546-57, Dinid 
“hey, fejrfy refeoision Cultural Power and Domestic Lasiire (London Comedia, 1986) 
p ^^Ridiard Munch, "Rational Choice Theoiy A Critical Assessment of its Explanaton 
CbT**' ” ® Coleman and Thomas J Faraio, eds , Rntioiwl Choice Theory Adiocacv ami 

Key Issues mSoaological Theory 7 (Newbury Park Sage, 1992), p 145 
j*®’'‘t,pp 145-146 passim 

See Chapter Three, espeaallv the sections on Weber and Habermas, for discussions, 
'““gftitnacy and authonty 

*Blau, Exchange and Power, p 202 
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of "cognitive dissonance" m situations involving deference or obedience, 
they will discuss and seek support for their opinions from others From 
this, social consensus and group norms wiU emerge When power is exer- 
ased generously, Blau argues, mdividual rationalizations of obedience will 
be tr^formed mto a collective norm that mandates obedience to legiti- 
mate authority The development of opposition ideologies follows a parallel 
course When subordmates experience collectively the unfair exercise of 
power, their collective disapproval generates opposition movements based 
on appropriate values 

Blau's argument is an mterestmg one, but there is unfortunately very 
httle evidence to either support or contradict it It remains suggestive rather 
than conclusive Indeed, this is generally true of his attempts to use 
exchange theory to explam soaal structure and "emergent processes " In 
the next section, we examme some more recent attempts to apply a rational 
choice perspechve to institutional analysis, with particular reference to the 
emergence and enforcement of social norms and values 


INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURES AND THE “PROBLEM 
OF COLLECTIVE ACTION” 

In recent years, Blau has rejected exchange theory on the grounds that a 
perspective rooted m mdividual choice is, after all, inadequate to deal with 
soaal structure However, while Blau has been argumg for a distmctively 
"structuralist" approach, other soaal saenhsts have contmued to develop 
analyses rooted m mdividuals' "rational choices " Michael Hechter, for 
example, argues that such a perspective is far superior to its traditional 
alternatives "Structuralist" explanations, among which he mcludes vari- 
ants of conflict theory, and "normative" explanations, such as functional- 
ism, must both be found wanting 

Normahve theories explam the fact that we behave m particular ways, 
cooperate, and carry out soaal "rol^" by referrmg to the mtemalization of 
soaal norms However, Hechter argues, such a ttieory fails completely to 
explam why we only obey norms sometimes and why norms change over 
time Why, for example, if httle girls are so well socialized m "feminme" 
ways, did the contemporary women's movement emerge? 

Structurahst explanations, by contrast, look to the conditions and 
restramts shared by different groups to explam both action and machon 
"Oppressed" classes are quiescent, m their view, because they are effective- 
ly coerced, equally, we should expect that groups with "common mterests' 
will act m common to pursue these But if that is the case, retort the rational 

^3®Ibid,p 230 

’^“Michael Hechter, Principles of Group Solidarity (Berkeley, Calif University of 
California Press, 1987) 
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choice theorists, why is it that groups which could act often don't’ Why is 
it, m Marx's terms, that a "class m itself' only rarely mobilizes as a "class 
for itsdf"’ And does the imphat dann of the structuralists^^^^ — ^that when 
people share the same soad position, mdividual differences wash out — 
really hold up? If women are so alike m their dass position, why do we fmd 
tiiat the majority of the most committed activists on both sides of the abor- 
tion debate are women’ 

Rational choice theory is as concerned as any of the other macro per- 
spectives nnth the question of what holds soaehes together and explains 
group bdia^nor However, by starting from the viewpomt of a rational mdi- 
Mdual, it recasts the question and also makes it apparent just how difficult 
it IS to explam both soaal order and group, or "collective," acfaon In die 
prenous sections of this chapter, we have observed that rational choice 
explanations seem to work best for small group situations, and even their 
advocates adimt ttiat so far, the perspective has "done a better job of posmg 
this question [of collective action] than of resolvmg it Nonetheless, we 
can increasingly find theones rooted m mdividual rationahty which do 
explam institutional and group phenomena 

Collective Action and the Problem of “Free Riders” 

Rational choice theory's distmctive approach to macrosoaology can 
best be introduced by lookmg at the types of questions that it poses Take, 
for example, its best-knovm puzzle Why do people turn out to vote’^^ 

hnagme that it is the mommg of an election day Our rational mdivid- 
uals, if they deade to vote, will have to take time to do so — perhaps get up 
early, or go out m the evening after supper, or miss a favonte TV program 
^Vhy should they’ 

In his classir analysis of votmg behavior, Anthony Downs assumed 
that everybody is aware of (can calculate) their "party differential " This is a 
measure of how much better off they will be if one party or candidate wins 
rattier than another, or of how much they care about the result However, 
e\'’en if someone's parly differential is very high, he should also, rationally, 
tske mto account whether his vote is likely to make a difference Thus, he 
may much prefer one candidate over another, but what are the chances that 
bis vote, and his alone, will deade the issue’ Even m a school board elec- 
tion, the odds are fairly low, "and m an electorate of millions this probabili- 
tj is so small that the value of votmg will be infmitesimal, even for some- 


“^See, for example, the discussion of Blau's structuralism m Chapter Se\ en 
^^^&ii\er,PnnapJesofGrottpSohdanh/,p 9 

I'-’See especially Anthony Doivns, An Ecmotmc Theory of Democracy (New ^ ork Ha^er 
wd Row, 1957), Brian Barry, Sociologists, Economists and Democraev (Londm C^lher- 
MacmiUan, 1970), and Howard Margohs, Selfishness, Altruism and Rationality (Cambndge 
^^ndge Uni\ ersilj' Press, 1982) 
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one who has a large party differential Thus, it seems to follow that rational 
citizens would not vote if there are costs mvolved — and it always takes 
time and energy to cast a vote If you calculate your party differential 
and then niultiply it by the odds that yoin vote zotll be the ci iicinl one, the result 
IS likely to be less tlian the cost m shoe leather of walkmg to the polls 

Of course, the fact is that large numbers of people do vote, m tlie U S , 
about half the ehgible population does so Some critics have taken this to 
prove tliat the rational choice perspective has to be abandoned and that we 
need to revert to an explanation m teims of noims, people beheve they 
"ought" to vote, and so they do However, it is equally the case that a lot of 
people don't vote, when accordmg to normahve explanations, they should 
Moreover, the people who do— or don't— aren't always the same, so it can- 
not simply be a question of good (or failed) mtemalization. 

Rational choice theory, by contrast, can easily explam why m an elec- 
tion where you don't muA care who wins, a lamstorm may well tip the 
balance Equally, it can suggest why people vote more m presidential 
elechons, where their vote leaUy can hardly matter, tlian m school board or 
parish council ones, where it might The theory pomts out that people's 
party differential is generally greater m the former than m the latter case 
However, we are stUl left with the question of why anyone votes at all 

A common response of people, when asked why they — oi anyone 
else — ^votes is, "Well, what if everyone stopped votmg?" The imphcation is 
tliat tliey are, m fact, bemg rational, helpmg to mamtam a system tliat bene- 
fits them m the long term Unfortunately, there is a difference here between 
what seems "lational" m a small group and "rational" m a large one In the 
previous section, we described how a rational choice perspective can 
explam cooperative behavior and trust quite well m small groups because 
tliose who do not cooperate and keep ttieir word are qmckly identified and 
repaid m kmd In a large group, this isn't true It is quite possible, and 
apparently rational, tofieeude Let everyone else vote and keep the system 
going, while I go to die movies 

Blau got around this problem by mvokmg a general "norm of reci- 
procity, but there are other, more fuUy woiked-out answers to the votmg 
puzzle, to which we turn below Before domg so, however, one should 
emphasize that while it remains puzzlmg that anyone does vote, or collect 
for charity, or wiite to their senator 


"■•Barry, Sociologists, Economists and Deinoaacif, p 15 
"’’See McLean, Public Choice, p 46 

none choice toeones as a whole share with economics an emphasis on what hap- 

hnmn hi if fh ^lat a rainstorm will make everybody stay at 

fmTromin i\ ' ‘o '' ‘'O”' was Only marginally wortliwhile on a diy day will find it 

lmarginalh')unworth\\hileonawetone Seepp 284-87 

■'n..nhf«?' J "^^ 0 ' having had a vague feeling that they 
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the logic of collective action is overwhelmingly successful m predicting negli- 
gible voluntary activity m many realms sudi as, say, the contemporary em i- 
ronmental movement Then what about the Sierra Club and other environ- 
mental organizations’ The answer is that environmentalists contribute 
woefully htfle to their cause given the enormous value to them of success and 
given the repeated survey results that show high commitment by a large per- 
centage of Amencans to that cause Environmentahsts annually spend less on 
their apparently great cause than 25,000 two-pack-a-day smokers spend on 
agarettes One could go on to note even more embarrassmg statistics on 
how httle Amencans have spent on such honored causes as civil rights, the 
contemporary women's movement, gim control (as opposed to anti-control) 
and so forth 

Rational Choice and Group Solidarity In their explanations of col- 
lective behavior, rational choice theorists emphasize the differences 
between pubhc goods and selective baiefits With public goods, there is no 
way of stoppmg noncontnbutors from benefiting Thus, m the votmg exam- 
ple given above, if most people vote and m domg so preserve a democratic 
system, there is no way of stoppmg the nonvoters from enjojong its (pre- 
sumed) benefits 

By contrast, selective benefits can be kept for group members who pay 
ttieir dues Take a very common form of orgaiuzed group, a trade union 
to which members pay regular dues If a umon negotiates with manage- 
ment and obtains a pay mcrease or change m workmg conditions, all work- 
ers m a plant or mdustry benefit, regardless of whether or not they are 
union members Why, then, should anyone ever jom a umon’ 

Rational choice theory suggests that much of the answer lies m the 
selective benefits which only members receive Thus, if a umon member is 
involved m a dispute with management, the union officials will get 
mvolved on his or her behalf The umon may provide legal advice and rep- 
resentation and may also offer other benefits, such as low-cost insurance 
packages Selective benefits of this type can be very substantial For exam- 
ple, in Great Britain, the cost of joming the Association of Universiti' 
Teachers is about the same as the reduction m automobile insurance \ ou 
can receive as an AUT member 

The benefits of legal s taff and negotiated insurance packages are not 
someftung which mdividuals can oblam on their oivn they are essentially 
collective goods, produced by groups Michael Hechter argues that this 
situation can provide us with a satisfactory rational choice theory' of group 
mrmation and solidanty 


Inlrmit Barry and Russell Hardin, eds , Rational Man and Irrationul Sa.tl' • 

'^«cimand Source Book (Beverly Hills, Calif Sage, 1982), p 21 

j/p'*® point was made most forcibly b} Olson m Tlu Logic of CoUccln i It 

croim., ® incentives don't on their own explain the emergence of puWic-intor*. 
See the follows mg section 
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The starting point of this tiieoij'' is the assumption that actors imhally form 
groups, or jom existmg ones, m order to consume various excludable jointly 
produced goods — goods whose attainment mvolves the cooperation of at least 
two (but usually far more) mdiindual producers The surinval of any group 
therrfore hmges on the continuous production of such goods But this is a 
highly problematic outcome It requires die establishment of several different 
lands of rules — grilles about hoiv to make rules, rules that sen'e to coordmate 
members' productive actnities and rules that govern each member's access to 
titiose goods once they have been attamed 

In many cases, people ivill obey the rules of the group because, and 
only msofer as, thei^ are compensated for domg so People's "rule-abidmg" 
bdiainor at work is verj^ much related to direct compensation, m the form 
of money noiv and/or tiie prospect of promotion m the future If somethmg 
better offers itself,^^- people qmt 

Rational choice theorists also emphasize the need for constramts and 
sanctions, ivaj's of preventing or at least controUmg the "free rider" prob- 
lem of mdnaduals ivho take benefits and make no contributions Hechter, 
for example, argues that insibihtj’’ is an important way of sohing this "For 
a ]omt good to be maximally excludable, both mdi\idual production and 
distribution must be highly \asible He pomts out that in tribal hunting 
and gathermg soaeties, the collection and the distribution of food is always 
a lughly \nsible, shared soaal affair In such situations, people can see that 
everyone is contributing as ivell as gaining. "Botih m their roles as produc- 
ers and consumers, mdmduals must be highly \dsible to one another to 
reduce the sevent)*' of the free-nder problems 

This process helps to explam how cooperative ventures such as baby- 
sitting cirdes, trade umons, or wagon trains to the West might de^'^elop suc- 
cessfully But ^vhat about "sohdanstic" groups, the sort of tight-kmt group 
with shared patterns of hvmg associated with Durkheim's concept of 
"mechamcal sohdaiity" or Toenmes' gemeinsclmfl'^ Why do people conform 
ivith their often ver}»- peni^asive demands? 

Hechter defines sohdaiitj' as "comphance m the absence of compensa- 
tion" and agrees that m varjrmg degrees, it characterizes many groups 
whose members act m accordance ivith group norms, many of them very 
demandmg and reslricln^ However, rather than ejqilaining this m terms of 
internalization" or "identification" ivifh tiie group, he argues that "indi- 
ndual compliance and group sohdanty can be attamed only by the com- 
bmed effects of dependence and controL''^^ 


^=iHediler, Principles of Group Sohdanty, p 10 
^^.ADowmg for exit costs 

''Ntichael Hechter, The Emergence of Cooperative Soaal rnstitutions," m Hechter, 
Opp, and IVippler, op at , 1^34, p IS 

>'^Ibid,p 21 

^^Hechter, Principles of Group Solidarity, p 11 
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Hechter's notion of dependence is the same as that used by Emerson 
and Cook It is a function of how much someone wants the jomt good 
produced by the group and of korw many altermhve sources exist The more 
dependent someone is, the more compliance for the less compensation the 
group can extract In effect, the "more dependent people are, the more tax 
they must pay for access to the same quantity of a given good The 
economists' formulation quoted at the beginning of this chapter is only 
slightly different Goods will generally be more expensive if they are sup- 
plied by a monopolist than by a number of firms m compebhon 

Compare, Hechter suggests, the extent of the group obligations 
incurred by Orthodox and Reform Jews m return for group membership 
and support "When the bulk of Eastern European Jews were confined to 
the shtetl, they subscribed to a rehgion with extensive obhgahons Once 
individual Jews were granted full citizenship and became less dependent 
upon their corehgionists for their life chances. Reform Judaism began to 
supplant the Orthodox variety More and more Jews abandoned the 
strict dietary laws, restrictions on Sabbath activities, and req uirem ents for 
daily prayer 

At the same tune, dependence is not enough to ensure that people 
meet the obligations the group demands The reason it is not espeaally m 
larger groups — ^is the same the mcentive to free nde The larger the group, 
the more it must rely on formal controls and sanctions for noncomphance. 
This IS true, Hechter argues, however great the members' dependence and 
however much the group is one which offers "commumty" and support, 
rather than material goods 

Hechter argues his pomt by an analysis of "mtenhonal" commumties, 
where people who are not km hve together, places such as the communes 
of the 1960s or monastic and semimonasUc commumties (such as the 
Shakers) They are "qumtessenhal obhgatoiy groups whose members seek 
to provide jomt goods — like a sense of commumty, friendship, love, and the 
feeling of security — all of which flow from the existence of social 
baimony xhey also survive to the degree that they use exactly the sort of 

^^ilwnce mechanisms that succeed elsewhere 

Commumties that rqect hierarchy, do not make their members higruy 
^lependent on the group for food and shelter, and do not enforce specific 
obligations rarely last long Conversely, those which are able to momtor 
o^embers' actions in great detail, for example, through communal livmg 
quarters and regular, ritualized meetmgs, which impose very high costs on 
leaving, and which make all rewards collective, notably by msistmg on 


^®*Seepp 304 and 326 
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communal property, are also those which survive m the long term Hechter 
concludes, "The Gememschaft is more sohdary than the Gesellschaft, not 
because it entails more extensive normative mtemahzation or promotes 
greater comimtment, but because its mstitutional arrangements permit 
members' behavior to be controlled more economically 

In his most recent work, Coleman extends this analysis and argues 
that modem societies, characterized by formal organizations, geographical 
mobihty, and a lack of "visibihty" for people's actions, will mevitably have 
problems m developmg and enforcmg social norms Noticmg deviants and 
wrongdoers, and brmgmg sanctions to bear (for example, chastismg or 
reporting teenagers who are vandalizmg property, or passmg on informa- 
tion about the nontrustworthmess of a local trader) are iiiemselves activities 
which have costs for the person mvolved Equally, brmgmg up children to 
behave "weU" and mtemalize certam values and norms is itself a demand- 
mg task Coleman argues that " norms and values grow slowly and 
only m stable soaal systems The imposition of external sanctions is subject 
to feee-nder problems When there is not stability the potential future 
retribution that can overcome the free-rider problem is gone and, as a 
result, external sanctions that make norms effective vamsh The creation of 
mtemal sanctions through soaalization is m the socializer's mterest only 
when relations are sufhaently stable to make it possible to reap the benefits 
of the socialization effort 

In other words, if no one is ever gomg to know whether you did any- 
thmg to stop vandahsm or other undesirable behavior, and you are not 
gomg to suffer m any direct, immediate way for tunung a bhnd eye, why 
should you put yourself out? You might just bnng down trouble on your- 
self for no good reason Equally, m Coleman's view, it is irrational to 
expect paid care givers to put the same effort mto socializmg children that 
their parents and famikes would By the time the results are evident, they 
will be long gone Coleman's analysis echoes Durkheim's^®^ m its pes- 
simism about the long-term abihty of modem soaeties to mamtam cohesion 


of ^ scchon on Coser in Chapter Three for a complementary anal 5 reis 

1 1 IS m your mterests to have other people who ate prepared to keep 

m^e^^^tf im enforce other social norms, wittiout your having to do an)diung to 

oHc "Constocted Soaal Organization" m P Bourdieu and J Coleman, 

eds , Soaal Thmryfor a Changing Soaetg (Westview Press, 1991), pp l-ie 

differences between soaeties m the strength of legal penalties and 
^ ^ m the potential cost to mdividuals of "getting mvolved " In 1994, 

to ® a" Amencan teenage, sertoced m Singapore 

thp 11 <? a, th h vandalism The very different views of the Singapore and 

1 . » regardmg the senousness of the cnme (and the appropnateness of die 

pena ty) suggest that the teenager's own behavior may well have reflected Amencan norms 
and expectations of being reported or arrested, "misapplied" to the environment of Smgapore 
See Durkheim's discussion of anomie Chapter Two, p 23 
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and enforce soaal norms As discussed further below (Chapter Seven), he 
emphasizes the enormous impact of a shift away from the family as the 
orgaiuzmg institution of soaety Famihes, he argues, are, while not perfect, 
far better flian any other institution at makmg everyone contnbute and pull 
flieir weight (i e , at "overcoming free-nder problems") and at soaalizing 
children effectively so that they mtemahze soaal norms "The means by 
which they do this appear to be largely soaal-psychological the use of stig- 
ma to brand non-contnbutors and the conferrmg of status and power on 
those who contribute more than their share These kmds of mcentives 
appear to be effective only withm very small soaal units 

Coleman's discussion of large modem institutions (and their limita- 
tions in aeatmg "group solidarity") illustrates the growmg mterest of ratio- 
nal choice theorists m institutional analysis It also, like so much of this per- 
spective, starts by seeing norms, and norm-governed behavior, as 
inherently puzzhng — needing explanation rather than bemg the normal 
state of affairs People often feel, as a result, that rational choice theorists 
have a diminished and over-negative view of people, which has no place 
for good, generous, or unselfish behavior Our next section exammes the 
perspective's response 

Altruists and Zealots 


We emphasized earher that rational choice theory is valuable for hav- 
ing shonm that certam taken-for-granted behavior is actually very puzzhng 
for example, voting, donating blood, or participating m Sierra Club or 
Greenpeace volunteer actiiuties Some of this behavior may be explamed m 
Hechter's terms, namely, people belong to groups on which they are^ very 
dependent and which can therefore extract a very high behavioral tax 
from them Much of the behaiaor, however, cannot be explamed m this 
Way For example, m Great Bntam, blood supphes are provided entirely 
forough voluntary contributions, and in neitiier the United States nor 
^^^estem Europe are there any penalties for failing to vote 

Pubhc choice theory does, m fact, offer some explanations of why peo- 
ple behave like this and, by analogy, of why "pubhc mterest" groups may 
®“ierge m the first place James Coleman provides a formulation which is 
'ery close to that of the "conventional" model of rationality and to 
Homans' exchange theory Coleman argues that if your actions benefit oth- 
ers, then those others have an mcentive to pro\ude rewards— m the form, 
saj’, of soaal approval 


Thus, one's efforts [may] directly help to satisfy 
enough to outweigh the costs of those efforts) and 


one's interests (even if not 
also bring leu ards from 


of 14 S Coleman, Foundations of Soaal Theorv (Cambridge, Mass The Belknap Press 

ard Uni\ ersiW, 1990), p 657 
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oihers for helping to satisfy their interests In some cases the combmation of 
these two benefits is far greater ri«n the costs of the activity to the person 
This IS tile rahonahty of the zealot 


An explanation of this t 3 rpe works quite well for small groups Often, 
however, the sort of beha^aor we are dealmg with is effectively invisible 
Who knows that we vote, give blood, or give to charity, let alone rewards 
us for domg so? Rational choice theory thus has to admit that truly "altruis- 
tic" behavior exists and has to accoimt for it 

Margolis, for example, suggests that most of us are altruistic m two 
ways The first is that we want people to have things, this is "goods 
altruism " We therefore tell the polls tiiat we approve of government domg 
thmgs for people, give (a bit) to chanty, and may take into account not just 
what we will gam from our party's winning but also what other people 
will We also act on tiie basis of a second "parhapahon altruism," that is, 
we get a good feehng from actually takmg part m thmgs for what we feel 
are nonselfish reasons Many blood donors express this feelmg when asked 
why they volunteer 

An alternative formulation mvolves the "norm of reciprocity" mvoked 
by anthropologists and by exchange theorists such as Blau and Homans 
Because people feel it is morally unacceptable to free nde, they feel guilty 
when they do and assuage their guilt when they don't 

However, although doing something because of our altruistic or 
moral feelmgs may be perfectly rational, critics may also feel, quite reason- 
ably, that this isn't much of an explanation The theorists seem to be import- 
mg factors to fill necessary gaps without really explammg why human 
bemgs behave m this moral or altruistic way 

Homans' argument that laws of social behavior must be ultimately 
psychological would certainly seem to apply to any explanations of human 
altruism One possible approach is that taken by sociobiology,^^^ which 
looks at the reproductive advantage which certam behavior — such as mod- 
erate degrees of altruism — ^might bestow on a species However, some 
recent soaological work suggests that we can also learn a lot by combirung 
a rational choice perspective with the way inicrosociology — such as sjrni- 
bohc mterachonism or phenomenology— views human identity 


J^oleman, "Free Riders and Zealots," in Cook, ed , Soaal Exchange Vmry, p 63 
^rgolis, Sdfislmess, Altruism, and Rationality 

m ^ changes the whole anthmehc of voting decisions Even if 

nunuscule, the combined differential of aU supporters is huge 
$50,000,000 rather than $2,500 by even the mmuscule chance that my vote unll make 
a difference, and you will get qmte a respectable sum of mon^ 

J^ee R. M Titmuss, The Gift Relationship (London Allen and Ununn, 1970) 

Poulton, "Good Blood. Bad Blood, and the Market The Gift 
Relationship Revisited, Journal of Public Policy, 6, no 4 (1988), 431-45 
^See Chapter Seven 
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Knstm Luker studied women activists on both sides of the abortion 
debate women who gave considerable amounts of their time either to the 
pro-life movement or to pro-choice activism She concluded that the 
activities of both groups were boimd up with the way they defined not only 
their mdividual identity, but their whole worldview Parhcipatmg m a 
political movement was a way of havmg both of these validated and made 
mm real by other people 

Pro-life people, Luker found, see the world as inherently divided mto 
a male and female sphere Abortion on demand, for them, breaks up a 
whole set of social relationships m which women and children are protect- 
ed and everyone loses out A pro-life doctor told Luker that 

I think women's lib is on the wrong track The women have been the supe- 
nor people They're more avilized, the3r're more unselfish by nature, but now 
tfiey want to compete with men at bemg selfish And so feere's nobody to 
give an example, and what happens is that men become more selfish 

Pro-hfe people also feel that there is a lot of anb-child feelmg m mod- 
em soaety, and that this is encapsulated m the cultural norm of small fami- 
hes and Ihe idea that births should be timed to fit m with adults' career 
plans Their own position is the opposite They value traditional roles and 
beheve that if you take on the responsibilities of mamage and parenthood, 
other parts of your life should be subordmated to these Most pro-life 
achvists are, themselves, wives and mothers for whom these roles are the 
most important m their lives 

Takmg an active part m the pro-life movement enables these people to 
defend and reinforce their whole worldview and self-concept Bemg among 
others who share their values and attitudes is a cruaal part of the process, 
and provides a strong, if imconscious, motive for their bdiavior Exactly the 
same holds for pro-choice activists, although their worldview is, obviously 
®ough, a very different one 

Ihus, Luker ties collective and altruistic behavior to die process by 
which people get then chosen selves "confirmed" and approved In the 
^apters on symbohc mteractionism and phenomenology, this text dis- 
cusses m detail the essentially social way m which we develop a "self" 
sud ei^enence our world as real and substantial The rational choice 
hadihon generally stands apart from these micro perspectives, but by 
the two, Kristm Luker provides a fuller explanation of collective 
behavior 


f _ ^Knstin Luker, Abortion and the Politics cf Motherhood (Berkeley, California Utuversih 

MCa]ifbnuan:ess,1984) 

J^Ibid,p 163 

^See Chapters Four and Five See also the section on Giddens in Chapter Seven 
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CONCLUSION 

Rational choice theorists tend to adopt iheir perspective m self-conscious 
rqechon of oiher prevailing theories Its greatest strength is summarized by 
James Coleman 

Rational action of individuals has a unique attractiveness as the basis for 
social theory If an mshtuhon or a social process can be accounted for in terms 
of the rational actions of mdmduals, then and only then can we say that it has 
been "explamed " The very concept of rational action is a conception of action 
that IS "understandable/' action that we need ask no more questions 
about 


However, as one might expect, such a perspective tends to be most 
successful when used to analyze behavior in small group situations 
Homans, for example, focuses entirely on "elementary social behavior " 
Although Emerson and Cook argue that their work on exchange relations 
can be generalized to larger groups, their work m fact deals almost entirely 
with small groups rather than institutions Blau's exchange-based analyses 
of love and friendship and of the mterpersonal imbalances at the root of 
power are generally more satisfactory than his attempts to explam the on- 
gm of collective values, legitimacy, or opposition movements He, mdeed, 
has come to beheve that the approach is mtrmsically smted only to "face-to- 
face relations and must be complemented by other theoretical prmciples 
that focus on complex structures 

In fact, as the last part of this chapter described, there is now a grow- 
mg body of work which apphes the rational choice perspective to structural 
issues, notably the problem of collective action This work tends to support 
tiveonsts such as Coleman and Homans m tiieir contention that psychologi- 
cal propositions underhe all soaological explanation Nonetheless, it seems 
likely lhat most sociologists concerned with social mstitutions will contin- 
ue, for good reason, to discuss their subject matter m terms of structural 
variables, such as class structures or legitimacy, rather than mdmduals' 
decisions and reactions 

We can see the limitations of analyses cast m terms of mdividual ratio- 
nahty m Homans' response to an academic challenge to reduce to psycho- 
logical principles the finding that a society's degree of hteracy is positively 
correlated with its level of mdustrializahon He did so by suggesting that 


^^Coleman, Individual Interests and Collective Action, p 1 

IV Social Exchange," m David L Sillo, ed , International 
Encyclo^a of the Social Sciences, Vol 7 (New York Hie Free Press, 1968), p 457 

nvmh.r Homans' Psychological Reduchorasm," Sociological Inqmri/, 41 

9 Homans, "Reply to Blain," Sociological Inquiry, 41 (Wmter 1971) 
bem criticized for not explainmg why wealth is greater m mdustnal soaebes or 
Jonathan H Turner, The Structure Soaological Theory 
(Homewood, m The ^rsey Press, 1974), pp 243-47 This seems to us very imfair, since 
omans was cMenged to recast "Golden's law" m psychological terms, not to undertake a 
mMSive r^a^ program to explam definibvely someUung tte ongmal "law" did not What 
IS true is that the reformulahon adds little 
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because a higher proporhon of industrial jobs reward hteracy and industri- 
al soaeties are wealthier, the latter have more people tiymg to acquire hter- 
acy and a more widespread abihty to pay for schooling This is perfectly 
acceptable as far as it goes However, it is not at all obvious that recastmg 
the proposition m this way actually adds very much to the explanation 
As rational choice theory nowhere denies, people live in a social 
world that involves soaal institutions and social creations, such as laws, 
schools, and job markets Although the ultimate constituents of this world 
are individuals whose actions create, mamtam, and change it, they (or we) 
look at the world, act, and choose on the basis of thoughts and perceptions 
to which social concepts (such as hteracy) are central Tummg all proposi- 
tions that employ abstract or "collective" terms (such as the "Industrial 
Revolution" or a "totalitarian state") into statements about mdividuals' 
behefs, actions, and resources may be either impossible m practical — as 
opposed to logical — ^terms, or pomtless 

In this respect, it is mstruchve to look back at the conflict sociology of 
Randall Collins Like Homans, Collins emphasizes the importance of 
remembermg that we are dealmg with "real people" and of analyzmg soaal 
institutions in terms of individuals' motives, experiences, and actions 
Nonetheless, many of his propositions refer to such constructs as "bureau- 
cratization" or "classes " In other words, in analyzmg regulanties among 
soaeties, Colhns uses a "structural" vocabulary 

Where a rational choice perspective is especially valuable is in 
explainmg people's actions when the institutional setting is largely given 
and the details of mdividual behavior are of speaal mterest It is also valu- 
able in explauung people's reactions to mstitutional changes when we can 
assume that their values remam much the same Cases with a given mstitu- 
honal setting mclude the informal groups on which Homans concentrates 
but also Blau's discussion of modem love, Richmond's expenence witii the 
nucro-economy game, and Bnnton's analysis of Japanese mothers' aspira- 
tions for their children 

Our final example of rational choice analysis is given as an example of 
the type of situation to which this perspective is particularly well smted 
(lender and the role of women in society is one of the themes runnmg 
through this text Kathleen Gerson studied m detail the way that a sample 
of Women aged twenty-five to thirty-four made decisions about work, 
career and motherhood Like so many of the other soaologists whose 
work has been ated m this chapter, she looked at theories which empha- 
sized the role of childhood socialization in forming women s lives and 
found them wanting She exammed theories couched m terms of struc- 
coeraon" and foimd them wanting also 


^^Kathleen Gerson, Hard Choices How Women Decide about Work, Career and Motherhood 
teley University of Cdifbmia Press, 1985) 

^^Among those ie)ected exphatly is the work of Nancy Chodorow See p 233 
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What Gerson stresses is that home backgroimds and expectations as 
young people do not allow us to pi edict with any confidence how individuals will 
behave in adult life Thus, of her sample, she found that 

about half expected, as teenagers, to lead a "domestic" lifestyle 
a third of these women did so 
two-thirds did not 

Similarly, 

about half expected, as teenagers, to follow "nondomeshc" careers 
a third of tiiese women did so 
two-thirds did not 

Thus, some women, happily childless and/or unmamed and successful in 
their careers, had fully expected to follow their mothers into full-time 
domeshaty Others, though, reared by parents who encouraged education 
and ambition, have turned toward home and children m preference to paid 
employment 

Gerson's m-depth analysis of her subjects' life histones brings out 
vividly how important mdmdual expenences are m explainmg this two- 
way switch around From the mdmdual woman's pomt of view, "change is 
a dommant motif even the most carefully calculated choices had unm- 
tended consequences that led m unantiapated directions For the group 
as a whole, however, certain themes emerge For many, the cruaal deasion 
is that they value a personal relationship more than their career "It was 
more desirable to live with Don than to be a customs inspector," one 
woman explamed For others, what matters are blocked worl^lace oppor- 
turahes or a dislike of work '1 hated my job I think of teachmg in terms 
of mghtmares " For others, "tnggermg events" — ^unstable relations with 
men, unexpected workplace opportumfaes, or an economic squeeze — direct 
them agamst their childhood expectations, into nondomeshc, career-onent- 
ed hves 

In Gerson's view, the important pomt is that while we can identify 
various paths through life which modem women follow, these can only be 
understood m terms of mdmdual choices, made m response to mdividual, 
unpredictable sets of events and opportumhes We may find common sets 
of parameters," but the explanatory factor is the individual's values and 
decisions That perspective encapsulates theories of "rational choice " 


^^erson. Hard Choices, pp 191-92 
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INTRODUCTION 

Structuralism and Post-modernism 

This chapter discusses some theoretical developments which fall out- 
side die dommant soaological traditions Eacli nonetheless exerts consider- 
able mfluence on both empirical soaology and the work of other theonsts 
Overall, these perspectives also reflect a renewed interest m general 
laivs about soaal behavior and m defimng their potential and hmits In 
Chapter One we noted that one of the great divides m sociological theory 
has always been over the possibility of developing deductive theorems 
Throughout the lustoiy of the disaplme, there has been a very active debate 
about whedier the scientific modd is appropriate to the study of society 
Human behavior is purposive, and if you tell people that something is 
gomg to happen because social laws predict it, diey may, unlike fnut flies 
or crystals, set out to prove you wrong Nonetheless, the physical saences 
offer an impressive model to copy, explammg whole groups of phenomena 
with a few powerful laws The contmmng development of statistical tech- 
niques and the use of computers to examine huge bodies of data have 
encouraged soaologists to look for comparable patterns So, too, has recent 
work m related disciphnes, notably psychology, Imgmstics, and biology 
The one unifying feature of stuicfwnhst developments is just such a 
concern with general pnnaples of soaal structures American structuralism 
concentrates on developmg abstract theorems to explam such social phe- 
nomena as mtegration and rehes heavily on quantitative computer-based 
techmques French structurahsm, by contrast, attempts to identify common 
conceptual scliemes The structuration theory of Anthony Giddens also 
deals with the nature of social explanation and with the relevance of the sa- 
entific model While Giddens' theory reaches quite different conclusions 
from structuralism and argues that general deductive theorems cannot be 
derived in sociology, it too develops some very general and inclusive 
explanatory concepts New idetis about the soaology of the body are orga- 
nized around general typologies and theories about the relationship 
between bodies and soaeties and the tasks or challenges that individual 
odies face Finally, soaobiology has created enormous arguments among 
socio ogists by attempting to identify recurrmg features of human soaety 
that denve from our biological capaabes and limitations 

The conhnumg thrust to develop such general propositions provides 
an mtereshng counterbalance to the claims of post-modei msm, which would 
seek to deny either the worth or the possibihty of such an enterprise In fact, 
although post-modernism has become the most visible of modem theoreti- 
cal creeds , it has had relatively httle substantive impact on the develop- 


'Or"isins" 
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ment of soaological theory, except to the extent that it overlaps with the 
influential precepts of phenomenology Nonetheless, the "discourse" of 
post-modermsm is now so prevalent that it is important to explain its 
provenance and concerns 

The most important component of post-modermsm is its rejection of 
the saentihc canon, of the idea that tiiere can be a "smgle coherent rational- 
ity," or that reahty has a umtaiy nature which can be defmitively observed 
or understood Instead, its exponents stress the "fragmentary, heteroge- 
neous and plural nature of reality and the inherently unstable and shifting 
nature of the subject and individual consciousness As a result, they 
argue, we "live m a fragmented, diversified and decentralized discursive 
framework This implies an extreme relativism about what is true or not 
tme, and a rejection of the idea that theones or h5rpotheses can be tested (or 
disproved) accordmg to rational, umversal saeniafic prmaples 

The second major charactenstic of post-modermst thought is its con- 
viction that there has been a major shift m the nature of contemporary soa- 
etj^, so that we inhabit a distmcbve "post-capitahst" — or "post-modem" — 
world Smce post-modermsts are mtellectuals, mostly holdmg umversity 
posts, a major focus of their mterest tends to be culture — art, architecture, 
the boundaries between ehte and mass culture — and the role of the umver- 
sit}’^ However, they also beheve that tiie organization of work and of soa- 
ety has changed dramatically m the last few decades, requiring new con- 
cepts, disaplmes, and forms of knowledge 

Wiflun soaological theory, enthusiasts for post-modernism argue that 
theory of the traditional type is dead, but tiiat a post-modem approach can 
revifeilize theory Thus, Steven Seidman argues that 

To revitalize soaological theory requires that we renounce saenhsm — that is, 
tile increasmgly absurd claim to speak the Trutii Postmodernism gives up 
the modernist idol of human emanapabon m favor of deconstructing false 
dosure, prying open present and future soaal possibihties, detecting fluidity 
and porousness The hope of a great transformation is replaced by the 
more modest aspiration of a relentless defense of immediate local pleasures 
and struggles for justice [and] a soaal analysis that takes seriously the his- 
toiy of cruelty and constramt m Western soaehes * 

There are clear echoes here of the aspirations of, for example, the "crit- 
ical conflict theorists" such as Habermas and the Frankfurt School, even 


^Andv Green, "Post-modermsm and state education," Journal of Education Polict/ 9 1, 

‘594,67-83 

,go ^Bryan S Turner, Regulating Bodies Essays in Medical Sociologu (London Rou Hedge, 
p 142 Turner is here deiinme post-modern models of saence rather than descnbing his 
“"Ti position 

_ ■‘Stex'en Seidman, "The End of SoaologKal Theon' The Postmodern Hope,' Sth whgical 
niton/ 92, 1991, 132-146 
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though the latter's belief in reason is explicitly rejected In fact, post-mod- 
ernists m the social sciences tend to see themselves as automatically of the 
left but It IS not clear why, if everything is relative, left-wing positions 
should be any more valid, or have greater claims to truth, than any other 
This leads to a more general cnhasm If post-modernists are serious about 
their relativism and anti-rationality, then they should really refrain from 
making any general statements about society at all, since the latter are by 
definition partial, fragmentary, and with no greater claim to truth than any- 
one else's views 

Post-modernism has been strongly attacked, both on theoretical 
grounds, and for having, as yet, provided a great deal of abstract critique of 
existing theory but rather little that can actually replace it ® (Critics also 
pomt out that post-modernists do not seem to carry their own relativist 
convictions over into the world of science they attack, being no keener than 
the rest of us to have their medical operations carried out or their houses 
and bndges built by enthusiasts for "alternative" paradigms ) Certainly, as 
we have already noted, there are no major sociological theorists active at 
present, and discussed in this text, whom one can categorize as unequivo- 
cally "post-modern " At the same time, there ate important continuities 
between post-modernism and some of the major concerns and emphases in 
contemporary sociology As we saw m Chapter Five of this text, phenome- 
nology, with its emphasis on the soaal construction of reality, is increasing- 
ly accepted as an important perspective in sociology, and its influence will 
be apparent in our discussion (below) of the sociology of the body Foucault 
is mterested in institutions and power, not only in "discourse," but his 
work on textual analysis, also discussed below, has had a considerable 
influence on post-modernist arguments At least for the moment, however, 
non-relativist theory, a belief in testing hypotheses against evidence, and 

mdeed, a behef in reason itself, continue to hold sway among theorists of 
soaety 


PART ONE 

Structuralism 


^Mcbire IS one of those words which we use easily until we tiy to define it 
liiCT whole books appear tiymg to describe what it means However, in all 
defanitions there exists the notion that if you describe the structure of some- 
^g, you are descnbmg how the important bits of it fit together The mter- 
e g part is, of course, idenhfymg what is important, and why For exam- 


End IS ''Soaological Theoiy and the Qaun to Reason Why the 

Relmon (Londo ? ^ 146-153, E Gellner, Postmodemtsm, Reason and 

Religion aondon Routledge, 1992), Green, 'Tostmodenusm and state education," op at 
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pie, a building has a structure, a skeletal underpinning to which we can add 
different things but which also limits what we can do In remodelling a 
house, it K important to be clear about its structure If you pull down a 
structural wall, the whole house will be at nsk and may even come crashing 
down 

When soaologists make structure the mam concern of their work, it is 
because they beheve m the possibihty of establishing general statements 
about soaety, or more specifically, about how the world as we experience it 
IS formed by some underlying structure ^ A paleontologist trying to work 
out what a dmosaur actuaUy looked like worls from the bones out, but can 
only do so because saenhsts have worked from the flesh m with other ani- 
mals to establish the prmaples reiatmg a skeleton to the whole All struc- 
turahsts attempt the same sort of thmg, but there the resemblances between 
diem end Of the two major groupmgs mto which contemporary theonsts 
can be divided, the Frendi are concerned almost exclusively with human 
thought and language The active stram m Anglo-Saxon work, by contrast, 
looks to the relationships between people— outside, and not inside, the 
mdividual 


FRENCH STRUCTURALISM 

To the foreign reader, the most stnkmg thmg about French structuralist 
wntmg IS that it is "all about words " Whereas American and Bntish social 
saentists, brought up m an empinost tradition, tend to concentrate on peo- 
ple's actual behavior m trying to understand society, French intellectuals 
are far more mdmed to look at what people say and how they think This is 
almost certainly related to the place of mtellectuals in French soaety, where 
they write for a general hterary public rather than within a particular acad- 
emic disapluie The two French structuralists best-knomi outside France — 
Claude Ldvi-Strauss and Nfrchel Foucault— have worked in different disci- 
phnes but shared a readership 

Soaology does not, m general, put forth concepts and language as the 
cause of thmgs rather than the result It is thus worth pointing out how fun- 
damentally some recent ideas and words about ideas and words have affect- 
fid the way we understand ourselves For example, the linguist Noam 
Chomsky has argued for the existence of a "depth grammar" shared by all 
human languages ^ What this means is that all languages— and therefore 
the way all human beings understand and communicate about the world — 
have fundamental features in common If we can comprehend this underK - 

jSee the discussion of stmclurc in Chapters Two and Tnc 
, 'Noam Chomsky, Carle^iaii Lw^ui^lic^, A CJwpJir »i iL Ih'h'ru n i/i-' 7i ’ i, ‘ 

York Harper and Row, 1966), and A^pnh of ifu Tf.iorv n* (C imhridei \{.’- 

‘'ttT Press, 1965) 
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FIGURE 7-1 Conservation of Quantities 


mg structure and its "transformational rules" we will have learned some- 
thmg very important about the sort of creatures we are The fact that in all 
human languages sentences must have subjects and predicates "structures" 
our experience 

Tbe Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget has transformed the way m which 
we think about child development and, in consequence, about our own 
nature by his work on children's modes of reasoning Piaget, like Chomsky, 
is concerned with how we, as humans, "know" the world — how we inter- 
pret it and how our understanding is bed up with our underlying nature 
and genetic inheritance The most famous of his experiments showing how 
adult reasonmg develops only gradually in a child involve the "conserva- 
faon of quantities This is shown most dramatically if you pour a given 
quantity of liquid from glass A to glass B (see Figure 7-1) Once the liquid is 
m B, young children will generally be convinced that there is now a larger 
quantaty present than there was before Similarly, it is not at all obvious to 
young children that if you count a group of objects first m one order and 
then m another, the answer "must" be the same A "conservahonist" view 
of quanbbes (and the world) develops only slowly 

The common element m Chomsky's and Piaget's work is the search 
for the structure of thought and perception Because the way we see and 
understand the world affects the way we act, understanding social behavior 
must mvolve understandmg the laws of language and the intellect ® It is a 
search for just this understandmg that marks French structuralism 


Qaude Levi-Strauss Claude Levi-Strauss was bom m 1908, the son of 
an artist and grandson of a rabbi His firet regular academic post was as a pro- 

and K^an Language and Thought of the Child (London Routledge 

Paul llssi A 'n ,1 s Construction of Reality (London Routledge and Kegan 

drfines il as the search tar a whole, "selhreg- 
tenns of »h»> lawe elements of a structure are suhoidmated to laws, and it is m 

S^h Slrmumlmi, trans and ed 

ChanmahMaschler (London Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1971), p 7 
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lessor of soaology at the University of Sao Paulo m Brazil, from where lie led 
an anthropological expedition to central Brazil After servmg in the French 
army in 1939-40, he made his way to New York and taught at the New 
School In 1949, after his return to France, his Elementaiy Shitchnes of Kinship 
first brought him wide recognition fri 1950, he became director of studies at 
the Umversity of Pans (6cole Pratique des Hautes Etudes), and m 1959, he 
was appomted to the chair of social anthropology at the College de France 
Although Levi-Strauss first became famous for the analysis of kinship 
structures, he is today most assoaated with the analysis of myth, specifical- 
ly with the attempt to identify constants underlying the apparently endless 
vanety of stories and subject matter He believes that there are patterns 
common to all human thought, and that these can be found in the myths 
and dassifrcation structures of any tnbe or culture To borrow an analogy 
from his own work, the myths and structures of different societies resemble 
a theme m music Every note may be changed, but it is still the same tune 
For Levi-Sfrauss, thought processes are what make us human Rather 
than the thoughts of people denvmg from the soaehes m which they live, it 
IS the soaehes which are different concrete "workings-out" of the same 
thought processes He says, at one pomt, that "all social hfe, however ele- 
mentary, presupposes an mtellectual achvity in man of which the formal 
properhes cannot, accordmgly, be a reflechon of the concrete organization of 
society "11 In other words, we must "think" in some sense before we can 
have any soaal life, therefore, the conceptual sclieme underlying social life is 
fundamental The bulk of Levi-Strauss' work is an attempt to extract concep- 
tual universals and develop a method for analyzing myth in these terms 
For all its apparently abstruse nature, this is also a theorehcal perspec- 
tive with important pohhcal imphcahons Because it sets very strict limits to 
the malleability of human bemgs and of human soaehes, it also denies the 
possibility of a "new man," made by a perfect society On the contrary, 
future man will share the same "deep" mental structures as his predeces- 
sors, and therefore his soaety will be similar as well As Edmund Leach, the 
foremost Bnhsh expositor of Levi-Strauss, points out, to a structuralist, his- 
tory offers images of past soaehes which were "structural transformation*." 
of those we know now — ^no better and no worse Intellectual Pans was not 
slow to recognize the "anh-Marxism" of Levi-Strauss' ideas, and structural- 
ism was attacked and supported in preasely these terms 

Rather than try to summarize all of L§vi-Strauss' ideas, we ivill illu«:- 
frate them with a parhcular example his analysis of hoiv all societies cook 


'Claude Lw-Strauss, T/ic E/cmcn/flrv SfrKC/iirts of Sec Chaplor ?i\ p 2**' 

''Claude Le\ i-Strauss, Totantsni (Boston Beacon p 

, ^ '^The Marxist sociologist Tom Bottomorc note*; that ‘ a \lar\i*.t thinker laniu’'' hi •» 

Purc' structuralist for the Marxist thcor\' has at it« ..tartinp point the ich i hi^'o - 1 .Iix 
>'*lmct social structures” Tom Bottomorc, "Structure and Histon. in IV to’- M hi mi i~' 

' /V'wc/its fo f/ii Stiidi/ o/ Socirt/ Sfn/cfim (New York Tlie free Pro.-." p 
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food, "define" food as belonging to different categories, and have categories 
which are similar 

The argument is not that there is some innate structure which leads us 
directly to classify food as "food " Instead, L^vi-Strauss looks for some 
underlymg prmaple of organizing our thought which, when it meets the 
real world, produces certam ways of categonzmg food He beheves that we 
mtroduce order mto experience by dividmg the continuum of space and 
time into discontinuous segments — different things, different events 
Specifically, we see tlungs m terms of bmary opposites Thus, red, at a traf- 
fic hght, IS seen as the "opposite" of green, although actually they are both 
parts of a continuous color spectrum Havmg identified opposites, we then 
define somethmg as mtermediate, m the case of the traffic hght, amber.^^ 

In the case of food, we have two opposites Food can be raw (m its 
ongmal state) or changed In addition, it can be changed by nature — ^bacte- 
ria — so that it is rotten, or it can be changed by human beings, that is, 
cooked The mtersection of these two opposites — ^"normal-changed" and 
"natural-cultural" — gives us a t 3 ^ical Levi-Straussian schema (See Figure 
7-2) What Levi-Strauss is argumg here is that because the natural world is 
this way and because we divide thmgs mto separate, opposmg categories, aU 
peoples end up with a set of "cookmg" categories Indeed, the similarities 
between their categories can be refored back to this tnangle We all, he 
claims, have a "boilmg" category because it reduces food to somethmg 
comparable to its rotten state, a "roasting" category m which tliere is only 
partial cookmg (changmg), and so on In myth, too, we can find a logicd 
order beneath the apparently mconsequential collections of character and 
madent This encompasses the mam expenences and dilemmas of people's 
existence and is eilso expressed m terms of "bmary oppositions 

Many soaal saentists' reaction to Levi-Strauss' work has been one of 
skepticism There is, they argue, frequently a feeling of sleight of hand 
Awkward facts seem to be ignored Where, for mstance, do fi:' 3 nng and 
gnllmg, which are far from umversal, fit mto the "raw-cooked" triangle^ 
Nonetheless, there is almost edways somethmg m the analysis which makes 
sense We do all divide up food mto surpnsmgly simila r categories — ^food 
for banquets, food smtable for children — even though what is m one cate- 
gory m one place may be m another somewhere else Equally, we now 
acknowledge and study the common elements and underlymg structure m 
the myths of different soaehes The current move away from extreme "cul- 


^his Ascussion owes much to Edmund Leach's exposition of L4vi-Strauss' ideas, 
espeaally m Mmimd Leach, Um-SUauss (London Collins, 1970) and Edmund Leach, ed , The 
^"uclural Study of Myth and Totemtsm ASA Monogmpti 5 (London Tavistock Pubheahons, 
1967) 

^♦This example is used by Leach to illustrate Levi-Strauss' argument 

Leach, The Structural Study of Myth and Totemtsm, provides a collechon of essays 
anthropologists on Levi-Strauss' exposition of a Tsimshian Indian myth from Alaska, and it is 
an excellent introduchon to his approach 
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Changed 


FIGURE 7-2 A Simplified Version of Levi-Strauss' “Cooking schema” 

(Adapted from “le Tnangle Culinaire,” L'Arc [Aix-en Provence] 26 [1965], 19-29 

turalism" — or the rejecting of all cross-cultural generalizations — and 
towards a search for umversals owes much to Levi-Strauss' influence 

Michel Foucault (1929-1984) Although Levi-Strauss became some- 
thing of a cult figure m Bntam and Amenca durmg the late 1960s, the work 
of Michel Foucault has only become well-known smce the imd-1980s This 
may be partly because it does not obviously "belong" to any one disciphne 
The chair at the prestigious College de France whi^ he held at the time of 
his sudden death'® was in history and systems of thought His degrees, 
however, were m philosophy, psyAology, and psychopathology His books 
combine vivid contemporary descnpbons of torture, madness, and prisons 
With abstruse discussions of the structure of knowledge, straight histoncal 
narrative with predictions of the end of our soaety, and philosophy with 
psychology 

What gives Foucault's work umty is that it is, as we noted earlier, "all 
about words " Take, for example, hAadness and CivilimtionP probably the 
best-known of Foucault's works published m English Foucault explores the 
way people have thought and written about madness, and he exammes the 
changes that have taken place between the Middle Ages and modem times 
He shows how considerable these changes have been and relates them to 
the general outlook of the time His sources are books, laws, treatises, and 
legends, plus the art of the period, such as pictures of the "ships of fools" 
beanng madmen whom sailors had been paid to transport away 

To Foucault, the prison and the asylum exemplify the modem world 
bi premodem times, torture and pubhc floggmgs and executions were the 
state s mam tools for securing order Then came a major transition, to the 


'^Figure 7-2 IS discussed in Leach, Leoi-Strauss 

'^See p 381 for the anthropologist Robin Fox's descnphon of how his impatience u ilh 
** ropology' s compartmentahzation of cultures led him to soaobiology 
'®FromAIDS 


/V, '^Michel Foucault, Madness and CtviUzaUon A History of Insanity in the Age of Ria-on 
<MewYork RandomHouse, 1965) 

“Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish The Birth of the Pn<aii (London Allen Line, 
ii and Madness and Civilization 
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use of confmement for convicted criminals/ but also (and often, at first, in the 
same place) for the insane and the indigent An "entire 
population almost overnight found itself shut up, excluded more severe- 
ly tlian die lepers"-^ of the Middle Ages "In a hundred and fifty years, con- 
toment had become the abusive amalgam of heterogeneous elements 

We commonly see the advent of the modem mental hospital and the 
declme of the death penalty as signs of progress Foucault, however, sees 
them as epitomizing a shift in the way po\ver is exercised in a society They 
embody discipline and deprive those involved of liberty In this, they are 
more extreme tlian, but nevertheless similar to, the other major institutions 
of modem life, for example, the faclor}^ or the modem school 

Foucault's ivork is distinguished as much by its method as by its con- 
clusions He concentrates on textual analysis because he seeks structures of 
knowledge The particular way in which we see and comprehend the world 
is, m lus view, ivhat defines an age, and this governs the ways in which 
po^ver IS exerased Doctors, prison governors, lawyers, and politicians are 
not seen by Foucault as individuals w'ho consciously develop institutions 
wludi wtU secure their positions Rather, the viewpoint of an age— in our 
case, the "scientific" view^— means that people naturally see things in a cer- 
tam way The actions folloiv Tims, in the early nineteenth centurj^, sudden- 
ly "everywhere ive find the same outrage, the same virtuous censure"^ of 
the ivay the insane and criminals are imprisoned together Similarly, 
throughout Europe and the United States, in the space of a few decades, 
"modem" codes of la^v ivere drawn up and "the entire economy of punish- 
ment w'as redistributed At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the great spectacle of physical punishment disappeared, the tor- 
tured body "was avoided Both ^vere incompatible \vith the wdiole emerg- 
mg "saentifico-legal complex 

It IS tins approach wducli makes Foucault's ^vork a part of stmctural- 
ism, although m later years he rejected the label “ In Tlie Oidci of TIuuss-'^ 
(the book ^vluch made him famous) and m Tlic Aichacolog]/ of Kuoioledge,^ 
he puts fonvard die notion of an "episteme" ^vhlch defines an age The 
modern episteme ivas formed at the end of the eighteenth century and 


2'Foucault Madness and Qpihzatian, p 45 
-Ibid 


“Ibid,p 227 

-■•Foucault, Discipline and Punish, pp 7 and 14 
25lbid,p23 
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bound up with the shift of language toward objectivity, but is no more uni- 
versally vahd or permanent than its predecessors 

Having read Foucault once, one cannot look at modern society in 
quite the same way agam This is not to say, however, that his approach is 
not open to cntiasm, for the attempt to go behmd narrow, empmast disa- 
plmary study does not make irrelevant the latter's emphasis on testing 
one's ideas agamst the evidence Piaget himself has been one of Foucault's 
harshest critics, stating that "beneath the cleverness there are only bare 
affirmations and omissions There is no real method behmd his selection 
and elaboration of an episteme's characteristics Rather "he rehes on mtu- 
ition and substitutes speculative improvisation for methodical 
procedures And is it reasonable to imply that institutional change 
derives almost entirely from some underlymg and apparently autonomous 
"worldview," and that people's consaous motives and decisions are hardly 
relevant? 

A more general cntiasm can be apphed to French structuralism as a 
whole namely, that it is dangerous to rely so heavily on the vmtten and 
spoken word Those who wnte and tell tales, and whose words survive, are 
only a fraction of a society They are unquestionably its products m the 
sense of bemg the people they are because of when and where they hve 
However, espeaaUy m the wntten word, there is much lhat is mdividual to 
the ivnter and much more that is specific to the outlook of the "writmg' 
classes alone It is dangerous to beheve that one can somehow deduce social 
institutions directly from ideas, just as it is dangerous to see ideas as simply 
a "superstructure" mirronng the economic institutions below 

It IS worth retummg here to tiie work of Piaget himself, or rather to the 
testimony of a prachcmg psychologist Smedslund, after years of work m tlie 
Piagehan tradition, concluded eventually that its emphasis on cognition was 
one-sided Children's behavior could not, he found, be described ade- 
quately m terms of the presence or absence of certam structures of thought 
Too often, followmg Piaget's approach meant presentmg children with tasks 
which were new to them, atypical, more like the mathematics and saence of 
a Western classroom than anythmg else Smedslund came to see other fea- 
tures of their hves and nature— rejection at home, feelmgs of jealousy— as 
far more important than their stage of mtellectual development, and he 
noted that the relative sophistication of their behavior outside the class was 
often stnkmgly unrelated to their 'Tiagehan" stage of development He con- 
duded not that Piaget was wrong but that structures of thought are just one 
mfluence, one factor, to be considered alongside others 


^^Piaget, Structurahmi, p 130 
^»d,p 133 

_ , Smedslund. "Piaget's Psychology in Practice," Br/fis/i o/ 

Psifchologv, 47 (1977), 1-6 See also P C Wason and P N Johnson-Laird, Tin P:>ycltologif of 
Poisoinng Slntchire and Coiife?it G^ondon Balsford, 1972) 
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AMERICAN STRUCTURALISM 

Most Amencan soaologists have not been greatly attracted to French struc- 
turalism However, this does not mean that they have abandoned all mter- 
est m fmdmg general prmaples which shape apparently different organiza- 
tions and communities Indeed, interest in such general, structural 
prmaples has been given a new lease on life by the mathemabaans" colo- 
nization of the soaal saences and the mcreasmg availabihty of computer 
programs with which one can search for regularities m huge bodies of 
data 

One ambitious attempt to advance structurahst theory is that of Peter 
Blau, in his Inequality and Heteiogeneity A Piimitwe Tlieoiy of Social 
Stiuctiiie^ Compared to, say, Foucault's approach, Blau's work is very 
much m the standard saentihc tradition of soaology He is mterested m 
"theorems" which can be tested (and falsified) empirically Moreover, 
whereas French structuralists emphasize concepts^^ and intellectual 
processes, Blau's subject matter is distmcbvely "soaal " The division of 
labor, intermarriage, patterns of friendship, and social mobility figure 
greatly m his studies 

Primitive Social Structure 

In Inequality and Heteiogeneity, Blau sets out a theory of soaal structure 
through a set of axioms (or assumptions) and derived tiieorems and corol- 
lanes His mam concern is m fact more narrow than the label imphes and is 
the same as that of Durkheim and Parsons* What mtegrates a soaety^ His 
major assumption, which is central to the answer he gives, is that "some 
kmd of soaal association is necessary for mtegration [Tlhe mtegrabon 
of various groups and strata m soaety cannot rest solely on their functional 
mterdependence it requires some actual soaal mteraction among their 
members Consequently, his theorems deal with the structural factors 
which tend to affect mteraction and, thereby, soaal mtegration 

Blau starts with the point that a "soaal structure is delmeated by its 
parameters,"^® that is, by the charactensbcs which distinguish people from 


3-See, for example, the pubbcahon sponsored jomtly by the Amencan Jmmuil of Soctoiogy 
the Journal of Political Economy Christopher Winship and Sherwin Rosen, eds , 
Urganuations and Institutions Sociological and Economic Approaches to the Analysis of Soaal 
Stniclure, Supplement to the American Journal of Soaology, 94 (1988) 

V I ^ Heterogeneity A Prnnitive Theory of Soaal Stnichire (New 

York The Free Press, 1977) o ^ j 

^though Pamons resembles them m noting '1 am a cultural detemunist, rather than 
a social detemmist/ in Talcott Parsons, Societies Evolutionary and Comparative Perspectives 
(Englewood Cliffs, N J Prenhce-HaU, Inc , 1966), p 113 
®Ibid , p 5 
^Ibid , p 6 
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FIGURE 7-3 Intergroup Associations for Groups of Different Sizes 


fewer blacks than whites in the United States this is bound to happen 
Similarly, people sometimes comment that, for example, Jews, or Mormons, 
or Clinstian Scienhsts are "chqmsh" — ^that they have no friends from these 
groups But just as if every black m America had one or two good friends 
who were wlute, most whites still would have no black friends, so tihe same 
IS true for Jews, Mormons, Chnstian Saentists, or any other mmonty group 
Tlius, Blau pomts out, from this one theorem one can produce a good 
"probabilistic"^^ answer to such questions as, 'Is raaal mtermamage more 
prevalent among blacks or among whites’" or "Are Jews, or are Chnsbans, 
more likely to engage in premantal sexual mtercourse with members of the 
other religious group’" Although cultural factors, such as strength of reh- 
gious convictions or levels of sexual inhibition m a group, may have some 
effects on an individual's behavior, there is no need to look for a "cultural" 
hypothesis A structural one, about group size, will do well ® 

Scott Smith and his colleagues decided to test Blau's hypotheses by 
looking at the experiences of female employees m a large federal bureaucra- 
cy ^ We can see what Blau would expect — that the fewer females there are, 
the more their social associations will be with male colleagues, and vice 
versa But is it what one would normally predict’ Would you expect a 
woman s magazine, for example, to argue that things will be easier for a 
ivoman who goes to work in a predominantly male environment, or to 
ivarn that in that case a woman will have to be espeaally tough and deter- 


^-That IS, one that w ill usually turn out to be correct when tested 

unlikcIy, very often, to be a complete explanation 
w ,> 1 . ’cb'cen the browm and red-haired is likely to exceed that between whites and 

siaM^cSishipr “ paranieter"-people do not think about it in their 

^ Bonjean, William T Markham, and Judy Corder, “Social 
Stnictun. and Intergroup Interaction Men and Women of the Federal Bureauaacy," Amcncan 
bocwhpial Rn ira-, 47 (October 1982), 5S7-99 y, 
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and Schwartz have tested a number of Blau's key theorems They used 1970 
census data to see whether the theorems predicted rates of mtermamage m 
metropohtan areas correctly Usmg categones such as occupation, mother 
tongue, birth region, and race, they looked at the effect of heterogeneity and 
of group size Blau's theorems that "small group size promotes mtergroup 
relations" and that "heterogeneity promotes mtergroup relations" were 
mdeed confirmed For example, the more an area's population was scattered 
across groups with different mother tongues and the more diverse the birth- 
places of its inhabitants, the higher its rate of intermarriage ® 

Blau and Schwartz's study also looked at tlie effects of miosection and 
Its obverse, consohdahon, on mtermamage rates Intersection and consohda- 
bon are mirror image terms descnbmg the degree to which "vanous dimen- 
sions of differentiation are related They introduce a rather different idea 
from heterogeneity, although they will often be associated Imagine an appar- 
ently fairly heterogeneous commumty m winch there are five racial groups, 
five mam occupational categones, and five religious groupmgs It would be 
qmte conceivable for each racial group to have its own religion and to be 
overwhelmmgly concentrated m one occupational category In that case, you 
would have very httle mtersection, but a great deal of consolidation 

Blau's original theory was simply that "intersection promotes and 
consohdahon impedes mtergroup relations " However, the data showed 
that what is really cruaal is that there should be twtUiple intersection of dif- 
ferent groups ^ If, for example, you look simply at whether those with a 
given mother tongue tend to belong to different occupational groups, you 
won t be able to predict which areas have the highest intermarriage rates 
between people from different groups If, however, you look at how far 
local people with the same mother tongue tend to differ m terms of occupa- 
tion, race, and rehgious affihation, you will Multiple crossovers are closely 
related to high mtermamage rates 

As Blau and Schwartz explam, the hypothesis here derives directly 
om ramel s msights mto the "web" of group affihahons, work that also 
inspired Coser's work on conflict 55 They argue, "If social differences along 
vanous mes are closely related, they consohdate group boundanes and 

strengthen the barriers between msiders and out- 
ers onversely, crosscutting soaal differences put mdmduals at the 


persons ^ expectahon that two random 

J^lau and Schwartz, Crossciithng SomI Circles, p 85 
dimensi^'of reads, "The multiple intersection of mdependent 

aimens^M of^so^ diff^tehon promotes mtergroup relations," p 90 
“Blau and Schwartz, Crosscutting Soaal Circles, p 11 
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intersection of a web of group affiliations that exert diverse and often coun- 
teracting pressures, weakening the hold any one group has on its members, 
widening the options of mdmduals and mcreasmg their freedom 

Durkheim Revisited 

As we mentioned earher, Blau's major mterest is very much that of 
Durkheim and the functionalists Thus, one of the most important parts of 
and Heterogeneity is a direct reworkmg of Durkheim's theory of 
soaal mtegration Durkheim beheved that whereas primitive sociebes were 
held together by "mechamcal solidant)^' (shared bdiefs), modem societies 
are held together by the mterdependence that comes with the division of 
labor— "orgamc sohdanty Essentially, Durkheim's argument is that the 

"division of labor," that is, mcreasmg specialization, comes about through 
populabon growth and more frequent soaal mteracfaon The greater the 
division of labor, the more we depend on each other and the less self-suffi- 
aent we are As the unions in a number of Western European countries 
have discovered, a group of workers m, for example, the water or electricity 
industry can hold a country or government for ransom Fifty-hve million 
Bntons and 250 milhon Americans could not become self-sufhcient hunters 
and gatherers even if they wanted 

However, Blau argues, although division of labor may make for func- 
tional mterdependence, it does not, m and of itself, aeate mtegration Tliat 
depends, ultimately, on actual assoaahon between different members of a 
soaety, and it is perfectly possible to have high levels of mterdependence 
without many of Ae workers mvolved actually meetmg each other 

What really matters, Blau reiterates, is the degree of soaal association 
between people m a soaety Thus, it is qmte true that "the advancing division 
of labor increases the probability of social associations among diffeient occupa- 
tions"^ but not equally and automatically m all arcumstances That will 
depend on the form it takes The division of labor m South Afnca was clear- 
ly highly advanced under apartheid The country was also, and equally 
clearly, not a well-mtegrated soaety, and political changes, rather than fur- 
dier changes m the division of labor, have been the key force for change 

To the extent that the division of labor produces greater 
^^oteiogeneity—moTB groups than there used to be, and each one smaller— it 
Will tend to promote integration This will be more true, the more expert 


' PP 83-84 Dahrendorf makes a related point when he argues that "supenm- 
^sed" positions, where managers are also owners (and relatively nch), lead to greater ten- 
sions and more intense conflict Blau and Schwartz shoiv that the rate of violent enme in a 
^ehopolitan area is related to the "consolidahon" of race and occupation, in other words, to 
o'v closely race is linked to poverty 
^ee Chapter Two, PP 32-33 

IS Imown as "Theorem 28 " Blau, Inequality and Hetcrogaiatv, p 201 
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and speaalized the groups are, for speaalists are more likely to associate 
than are workers m routine jobs Production-lme workers at Ford Motor 
Company have no particular reason to meet mail earners or poster hangers 
m the course of their work Conversely, the more advances m the division 
of labor are associated with tnequaltty of occupational status or mcome — 
with a few speciahsts and many workers m routme jobs, for example — ^the 
less they will promote mtegrahon 

Social mtegrahon will also be greater the more increases m the divi- 
sion of labor mvolve "outmobility" from groups, for example, peasants 
movmg mto the towns ^ It will be lower, the more "sahent parameters" are 
"consolidated," or, in ordinary English, the more particular jobs are 
reserved for or preempted by people from particular well-defmed groups, 
with few or no social bonds to other groups Tibet, under Chmese rule, 
offers a clear example of such "consohdation," with Tibetans excluded from 
all key jobs and positions 


The ongmal underlymg msight here remams very much Durkheim's 
The great advantage of Blau's reformulation is that instead of one theory 
for premdustnal and another for mdustnal societies, the basic argument is 
the same for all What vary are the factors which promote mtegrahon It is 
also true that social association is something which many people feel 
mshnchvely to be important, even if it does not occur to them to turn it mto 


a formal soaological theorem* In the Umted Kingdom, for example, most 
health care is provided through the National Health Service, funded by 
taxes, so that pahents do not pay directly for an)dhmg An mcreasmg num- 
ber of people take out addihonal insurance which allows one to get speaal- 
ist consultahons and operahons pnvately The health care, and mdeed the 
doctors, are basically the same, but pnvate care enables a pahent to be treat- 
ed sooner Private health msurance of this kmd arouses very strong emo- 
hons Many pohhaans on the left attack it for creahng "two nahons," and 
people who use it are often loath to admit that they are doing so The 
ation^ Health Service is valued not only for its mstrumental uses m pro- 
VI mg ealth care, but also, and quite exphatly, because it brmgs people 
from all sectors of soaety together 

gainst this, it must be noted that Blau does not actually do much to 
prove s t eoty He defines soaal mtegration m terms of social association, 
en s ows w at promotes assoaation However, while societies with low 
in ergroup association may not be very integrated m that sense of the term, 
f possible sense India, with its extremely strict caste divisions 
Tioo ^ oos, even on the handhng of Brahmms' food by the lower castes, has 
^ ^ stable soaeties m human history Fragmented soa- 

for ife ° apart, and Blau's "theoiy" is thus more valuable 

theory of soa^ stiu ^ factors affecting social association than as a grand 


“And keeping in touch with family and friends who remam behmd 
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^n’in!l-‘’C«ilc tightl> organized society, it is possible to account satisfactorily 
t(^r bcha\ lor in terms of, for example, km relationships or the requirements 
for adolescents to be initiated into adulthood In larger, more fluid societies, 
the "occupational structure" or the "economic system" is just not adequate 
to explain ivliat is going on at the mdmdual level It may set boundanes, 
but people do not live within hermetically sealed occupational or economic 
groups, and one needs to look beyond, to how and where their hves cross- 
cut them Individual ties outside their mam groups may be of pnme impor- 
tance for them, as the poet Dylan Thomas pomted out ""If you want to be a 
proper newspaperman,' I said, "You got to be well-known m the nght cir- 
cles ^'ou got to be pcjsoiia giata m the mortuary, see 

Just as Blau reexamined Durkheim's theory of social integration, so 
Claude Fischer and his associates used network analysis to examine cnti- 
calh one of the most durable views of modern life Aat m the process of 
moving from agricultural village to urban mdustnal hfe we have been cut 
off from any "authentic" community and have become a "nation of 
strangers It should follow, Fischer argues, that it is from local social 
relations that people get intimate fnendship and support and that people 
w ho have moved recently are more likely to be isolated and suffer psycho- 
logically 

In fact, however, data from Detroit did not indicate" that men whose 
friends came from a local neighborhood group were a distmct or especially 
fortunate minority Modem communications enabled people to maintain 
friendships over distances and gam real support from them, in part, no 
iloiibl, because friendships which are established and maintained m mod- 
ern societies are truly chosen by both parties, rather than wished upon 
them by propinquity 

Granovetler's notion of the "strength of weak ties" is concerned with 
the effects of nctuork density, that is, with the number of links among the 
\ nrious members of someone's acquaintance He argues that people with 
1 en dense nelu orks in ivhich fnends all know each other will, for that rea- 
''on, lend to be relatively cut off from information and from contact with the 
V liter population Loosely knit networks and weak ties are very important 
not onI\ in spreading information and fostering cohesion m a large soaety. 


I* 


HvIm Ilionns, hiiurn Jounuu Straiicin, a spoken recording (London Caedmon, 

I f ... U s y all Robert M Jackson, C Ann Stueic, Kathleen Gerson, L\nnc 

I ^ JIM, ..jiviM oik^ssnri.’, iV(/norA< fwrf Social Rclalion^f iii Ihi Urban Si lii»^ 
t ' t' • V ' "tT nation of «;lrnngors," alcd bv Ticchcr, is from 

' " r.. . . ... .. ,, (Xin. York McKav, 1972) Sec p 32 for a discussion of the 

' ' ■' > I'l il \ P It'T 

. ' ‘’'•’ingth of Wc.i) Tics," American Journal of Socwlo^v, 7b M 

* , n 'll ih of l\eit IiL-s \ \cli\orkTheorj Rciisiicd,' in Collin'-, 
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but also in furthering individuals^ goals For example, "mere acquain- 
tances" are more likely to give you a lead to a job opemng than are your 
dose fnends, smce by defmition the acquamtances move m different circles 
and have access to different information tiian you ^^eak" ties are also one 
unportant reason why middle-class commumties generally do better at pro- 
tecting themselves from imdesired development than workmg-class ones 
Somebody m a middle-class neighborhood usually knows somebody who 
can "drop a word" m the nght place, or who is great at presentmg evidence 
at a tnbunal, or who can get coverage m the local press ^ 

A number of attempts, notably by Karen Cook and her assoaates,^^ 
have been made to hnk analyses of network structure with exchange theo- 
ry They mvolve specifymg the nature of the links between network mem- 
bers, for example, wheAer they mvolve equal or unequal exchange So far, 
however, the networks examined have tended to be quite small This 
underscores a basic problem with this type of structurahst analysis, as prac- 
ticed by Blau as well as others Only computers make it possible, and even 
then it is hugely labor-intensive m terms of data collection, coding, and 
analysis To date, the theories which have emerged have not added enough, 
compared to other meffiods, to encourage most soaologists to adopt this 
approach 

Natural Persons and Corporate Actors James Coleman is most close- 
ly associated with theories of rational choice,^® but his major work, 
Poundattons of Social Theory, also follows Blau m providmg structural prma- 
ples mathematically expressed, and a revisitmg of Durkheim's major ideas 
Durkheim, as we have discussed, drew a major distinction between the 
"mechanical sohdant/' of pmmtive soaeties and the "orgamc sohdanty" 
of advanced ones Coleman reconceptualizes this by drawmg a distmchon 
between soaeties where both the physical and the social environment are 
natural, and those where they are constructed In the former, the actors are 
simply natural persons, but m tiie latter— our own modem societies— new 
actors make an appearance corporate actois 

A key characteristic of corporate actors is that they are purposive They 
organized to behave and do behave m ways designed to achieve their 


^See pp 35 St 59 for Blau's similar argument Another classic proposition of nehvork 
®6oiy IS that "multistranded" relationships are more likely to be mtense Uian single-stranded 
In other words, the more numerous the links that pm people, the more likely it is that 
Will honor obligations and be able to demand help successfully 
’^MitcheU, "Soaal Networks," p 283 
^ee Chapter Six 

^^There is also a notable surfeit of methodological work over actual empincal research 
^useful review is provided by Ron Burt, "Models of Network Structure," Annual Rcvian of 
6 (1980), 79-141 

^ee Chapter Six, pp 311 and 336 
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own 'corporate" ends They are new "structural elements" m a soaal system, 
and liiey also create a new structure for actions and mterachons In the past, 
mterachons only mvolved people as mdividuals ("natural persons") Now 
new, important types of mterachon ocxnir, persons with persons still, but also 
persons with corporate actors, and corporate actors witih each other 

Constructed environments, Coleman argues, mvolve the "unbimdlmg 
of activities that were once tied together m the family Welfare and child- 
care duties are maeasmgly taken over by corporate actors What Coleman 
calls "purposively constructed affmity groups" — ^friends — ^need no longer 
be geographically close As Fischer noted, commumcabon can be main- 
tained over wide distances However, Coleman is less sanguine than 
Fischer He argues that the change m social structure has major effects on 
patterns and mtensity of assoaafaon— the same variables as mterest Blau— 
and m parhcular has "major consequences for children 

Children and young people, Coleman argues, need attention and 
mtensive contact for support and for constraint Intense parent-child rela- 
bons can produce remarkable results, as shown by, for example, a number 
of recent mathemabcal and chess-pkiymg prodigies, and by the enormous 
success of certam immigrant groups A close relabonship with a smgle par- 
ent or parents creates "soaal capital" for a child, but so can other, more dif- 
fuse sets of relabonships if, taken together, they aeate a stiong set of links For 
this, however, one needs "closure," a relationship among the adults 
mvolved with the child, so that they can share informabon, and reinforce 
(or resbam) each other's behavior In other words, what are needed for 
child rearmg are dense networks and sbong bes 

Closure of this sort "is part of the primordial soaal structure that has 
the family as its building block It may occur m our own, modem, "con- 
structed soaebes, for example, if children are m workplace nurseries, or if 
teachers and parents meet frequently m the course of commumty acfavifaes 
l^t there is nothmg inherent m our new sbuctures that will provide it 
ere are many factors — ^long journeys to work, frequent moves of house 
and j^, turnover among child-care workers— that act m the opposite direc- 

measures of "closure" (assoaabon) among the 
^ idts mvolved with contemporary teenagers However, he does 
Cl e a a which show how the chances of dropping out of high school 
mipnf A ^ intense the parent-child relabonship, and the more fre- 
HniTi ^ iinmber of moves a child makes between houses and schools In 
^dvancmg hypotheses about the Imks between stmctural 
behavior and well-bemg which are highly repre- 

sentahve of current Amencan structuralist thought 


597°”"^"^””* o/SocwJ Theory, p 585 
^IbKi,p 594 
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PART TWO 

Structuration Theory: Anthony Giddens 


Anthony Giddens, a prolific British theonst, is currently professor of sikioI- 
ogy at tiie University of Cambridge He has commented extensive!) on tin* 
writings of the "classical" theonsts, such as Durkheim, Weber, and, mo'-t 
notably, Marx He has also written widely on the nature of sociological the- 
ory, and his views draw heavily and exphcitly on such contemporar\' \\tiI- 
ers as Ervmg Goffman 

The fullest exposition of Giddens' ideas appears in his Con^fititlion of 
SocielyP m which he sets forth his theory of stiuchnntwti Tins theor) con- 
tains a good deal about what such terms as society and stiuclinc might 
mean It is not — very consciously not — a variant of the sort of structuralism 
expounded by Peter Blau On the contrary, in proposing a s\'n thesis of 
much that has been advanced as "macro" or "micro" theory, Giddens 
rejects Blau's stated position 

Giddens argues that most theonsts have tended to be imperialists, 
claiming all the groimd for their own fevored concepts, whether the‘*e be 
"structure" and its constrammg qualities (m the case of structuralism and 
funchonalism) or acfaon and meanmg (as with symbolic inleraclionism and 
phenomenology) 

One of my prmcipal ambitions m the formulahon of structuration Ihcon is to 
put an end to each of these empire-buildmg endea\ ors Tlie basic domain I'f 
study of the social sciences, accordmg to the theory of structuration, is neither 
the experience of the mdividual actor, nor the e\islencc of any form of societal 
totality, but social prachces ordered across space and time 

This, m turn, mvolves recognizmg tliat social thcorj must reconco{'»- 
tuahze its subject matter "as a duality — the duality of structure It is as 
misleading to concentrate only on the activities of a "free agent' ns it is to 
look only at structural constraints which set limits to free nctiv it) Both 
are necessary 

Giddens' key point is that human actors re-create through their 
actions the very social practices (and institutions) which in tiirh 
tho>c oclioiis They may also modify and change them Thus human si>jjal 

^mhon\ Giddens, r/if Coiicfi/HtioM of S(\itV O.d/e.i «'* •*' i' 
isambndge Poliiv Press, 19S4) 

^^’Ibid,p 2 

, ,1 P Giddens deflne^ siruclure as niles iru - 'i- .e- > ' ' 

C'. J*-'P*'oduclwn of soaal «!\>tem« " Ctnlr-l P/t*’' •> if s T 
I *■ '* Jit’fj in Sivw/ (London Tin' Mccmillin Pri*'s i‘' '» i '! I 

further bolou 

, "Giddens CoiHitutum Si' uiv p I'® Gu*di is mi * • 

'^I’lMoaclor resembles that of George Hc'tvrl X'l id ’•' » ‘ 
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life IS formed and reformed m the course of the most normal routme activi- 
ties Giddens expresses this by describing human action as essentially trans- 
foi matwml and argues that "4ie structural properties of social systems exist 
only insofar as forms of soaal conduct are reproduced chromcally across 
time and space This emphasis on soaal practices' contmuation from 
day-to-day or year-to-year— "time"— and m different places— "space"— 
runs through all Giddens' writings 

So, too, does Giddens' insistence that this is not a mechanistic repeh- 
hve process m which we simply reproduce exactly what came before. 
Because soaal practices are modified as well as reproduced, we must reject 
"the presumption that it is possible to formulate theorems of structural cau- 
sation which will explam the determmation of soaal action m general 
The creative aspects of human action — the mdividual side of the duality — 
makes this impossible Giddens' insistence on this pomt separates his 
"structuration" theory definitively from the "structuralism" of theorists 
such as Blau 

Diego Gambetta's empirical research, praised by Giddens for its con- 
cern with the "duahty of structure," danhes what this approach mvolves In 
Wejg They Pushed oi Did They Jump? Gambetta studied Italian survey data m 
order to imderstand people's different educational experiences ^ He asked 
why some mdnnduals stay on at school, while others leave, and why some 
choose vocational-track schools — a choice m Italy which makes it impossible 
to go on to a umversity — ^while others go to the academic high schools 

In Italy, as m other countnes, there are big dass differences m staymg- 
on rates However, Gambetta argues, "smce there are no overt forces of coer- 
cion, educational destinations have somehow to be reached through mdivid- 
ual preferences and deasions Most writers about education tend to see 
people as either bemg "pushed" by the "forces of soaal reproduction" — a 
typically macro view — or as "jumpmg" on the basis of rational choice 
betiveen alternatives Gambetta's aim was to see how far "educational 
behaviour [can] be represented as a product of mtentional choice"®® and 
how far external processes in practice minimize individ uals ' degree of 
choice 

,pp \\i and will 

'^lbid,p 227 

,, It follows that all social research must mdude important parts which are particular to 
ia <1 uation md not to be deduced from general laws, it has a "necessarily cultural, ethno- 
graphic or anthropological' aspect to it " Giddens, Conshtuhon of Society, p 237 

Or of Marxists such as Althusser Giddens, Central Problems tn Social Theory, Chapter 4 
V 4 • Gambetta, IVcrr Thev Pushtd or Did They Jump'’ Individual Decision Mechanisms in 

(Cambndge Cambndge Unixersity Press, Studies m Rationahty and Soaal Change, 

‘"'Ibid.p 2 

^ Bourdieu (‘•ee pp 134-11) and Boudon (see pp 306-10) exemplify the tw o approaches 
Gambetta Wcn'TIuu Pii<licd’,p 7 
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Gambetta looked carefully at the social factors bringing pressure to bear 
on people and at people's own choice between alternatives "So weie ihey 
pushed or did they he asks "If anyttung they jumped niey jumped as 
much as they could emd as much as they perceived it was worth jumpmg 
b other words, the better people's grades the more likely they (and you) are 
to stay on at school The longer they stay on— and hence the greater their 
mvestment— the likelier it is that they will plan to stay on longer still And 
the higher the economic returns to educahon m the region where they live, 
file less likely they are to leave early In every case, mdividual decisions are 
the craaal mecharusm producing aggregated "institutional" results 

However, Gambetta also demonstrated that "not aU children can jump 
to the same extent and the number of pushes they receive m several direc- 
tions vanes tremendously m soaety " In the case of children from poorer 
homes, the sheer cost to there families of tiheir staymg on at school is of 
great importance, mdeed it is the major reason for differences between 
Ihem and their middle-class counterparts hi addition, academically weak 
nuddle^lass pupils "who are pushed upwards risk failures later on and are 
often m no position to make good use of the education they receive other 
than for satisfying tenaaous family pnde 

Social Reproduction Giddens identifies a number of factors which 
play a key role m the reproduction of social practices Among these are 
niutual knowledge, autonomy and trust, and routinization Here, Giddens' 
inspiratons are largely waters associated witii "micro" analysis, notably 
Gofhnan but also Schutz 

Thus in his analysis of everyday action, Giddens draws attention to 
the "vast bulk of the 'stocks of knowledge,' m Schutz's phrase, or what I 
prefer to call the mutual knowledge mcorporated in encounters This 
Icnowledge is essentially outside what Giddens calls "discursive conscious- 
ness," by which he means that people are not normally self-conscious about 
It or consaous of knowmg it Indeed, the knowledge about which diey are 
self-consaous and about which they can hold forth is only a very small part 
of that With which they operate An enormous amount of other mutual 
loiowledge is used quite automatically 

Giddens himself gives an excdlent example of what he means in the 
ollowmg transcript from a courtroom 

Public defender (PD) Your honor we request immediate sentencing and 

waive the probation report 


”B»d,p 186 
”lbid,p 187 

Chapters Four and Five 
’’Giddens, Constifutwn of Society, p 4 
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Judge 

PD. 


Judge. 

District Attorney (DA). 

Judge 

DA- 

Judge- 

PD 

Judge 


^NTiat's his record? 

He has a prior drunk and a GTA (grand theft, 
auto) Nothing serious This is just a shoplifting 
case. He did enter the K-Mart ^vith intent to steal 
But really all we have here is a pett}' theft 
INTiat do the people have? 

Nothing either way 

Any objections to immediate sentencing’ 

No. 

Hoiv long has he been m? 

EighW-three da^. 

I make this a misdemeanor by PC article 17 and 
sentence you to ninet}’ days in County Jail ^nth 
credit for time ser\*ed.'^ 


Each speaker here, as Giddens points out, assumes that the other par- 
tiapants know a vast amount about what a legal sj-stem is and how this 
particular one operates, as well as about "drunkenness" and "K-Marts " 
(You, as a hventieth-centuiy- reader, also can understand the passage with- 
out too much dif&cult}- Imagine the ruction of a ninth-centui}* Viking to 
this passage.) ^^^lat Giddens also underlines is that ^Tiy mvoking the insti- 
tutional order in tins i\*ay — ^and there is no other zimif for participants in inter- 
action to render ivhat tliey do intelligible and coherent to one another — 
they thereby contribute to reproducmg it Such exchanges are a 
necessar}* precondition of a legal s}*stem's continued existence. 

Much of ivhat Giddens sa}-s is to be found, as he makes dear, m the 
iNTitmgs of microsoaologists, such as the phenomenologists His o^N-n con- 
cern is to relate this microanalysis to macro structures to sho^v hmv, far 
from bemg distinct concerns, the latter are created — and "reproduced" — on 
a contmual basis by the former. Encapsulated m his anal\'sis of courtroom 
dialogue, tliis is his distmctive contribution 

For the same reasons, Giddens la\'s great emphasis on the idea of rou- 
tinization Folloi\-mg Sdiutz agam, he points out how we use formulae, or 
"t}-pified schemes," m the course of our sodal life in order to get through 
routme, recurrent situations People know general "rules" for domg partic- 
ular rt-pes of soaal actoit}’, and into fliese 3ie particulars of a certain situa- 
tion can be slotted. Moreover, "fliose t}-pes of rules ivhich are of most sig- 
nificance for social theory are locked into the reproduction of 
institutionalized practices That is why studj-ing day-to-day hfe is an 
mtegral part of any analysis of hoiv institutional practices — ^macro topics — 


"'Ibid p 330 
‘"Ibid.p 331 
"‘Ibid p 22 
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are maintained or reproduced They are the prune expression of the "duali- 
ty of structure" which is Giddens' mam concern 

Giddens also stresses the way m which routmizahon is cruaal to the 
mdividual for reasons that go beyond those of rational convemence He 
argues that routine, "psychologically linked to the minimizing of unconscious 
sources of anxiety, is the predominant form of day-to-day social 
activity In the enactment of routines agents sustam a sense of ontologi- 
cal secimty In other words, they mamtam a sense that their world is 
truly "real " Routine is important for ensurmg the contmmty of our own 
personahties, not just the contmmty of mstitutions We therefore have a 
"generalized motivational comrmtinent"^^ to sustammg the routine and 
"tactfulness" of ordmary soaal mtercourse 

Giddens demonstrates the importance to us of routine, and the trust it 
engenders, by descnbmg the effects of its absence In particular,^®^ he draws 
on Bruno Bettelheim's famous accoimt of his experiences as a prisoner m 
Dachau and Buchenwald, two Nazi concentration camps The camps were 
a place where the ordmary routines of life were systematically and deliber- 
ately destroyed Violence against an mdividual was an ever-present threat 
and might descend without wammg AH toilet activities were earned out m 
pubhe, under the control of the guards, as a dehberate way of denymg peo- 
ple control and pnvacy Pnsoners — ^tom from their family and famihar envi- 
ronments frequently without wammg— were m many cases tortured and set 
to senseless tasks, without any abihty to plan for the future In these circum- 
stances, BetteUieim records, "I saw fast changes takmg place and not only 
in behavior but personality also " Those who managed to mamtam some 
small control m their daily lives were able to survive-^beit with regression 
to childlike attitudes and with marked and volatile mood swmgs, but with 
hme, pnsoners' personahties were "reconstructed" so that they actually 
came to identify with their oppressors, the camp guards 

Giddens sees the camps as an extreme example of "cntical situations" 
in which normal routine is rachcally chsturbed, and he draws parallels with 
Hie behavior of, for example, revolutionary mobs Here too, people become 
more suggestible, their behavior regresses to that associated with child- 


®®Ibid,p 282 Italics ours 
’®Ibid,p 64 

„ i^tompaie, for example, the reactions of people mvolved m Garfuikel's experiments m 
MoUting" routme and trust, discussed m Chapter Five Garfinkel's experiments demonstrate 
iividly "hmv important anoAer's reaction to one's own action [is] m confunung the vahdity of 
^or experience on which that action was based [W]ifliout such confirmation the social 

World becomes uruntelligible and seemmgly unknowable " David Good, "Individuals, 
Interpersonal Relations and Trust," in Diego Gambetta, ed , Trust Malang and Breaking 
'^enhve Relations (New York Basil Blackwell, 1988) 

^®Giddens, Central Problems in Social Theory 

w ^"^See Bruno Bettelheim, The Informed Heart (Glencoe, 111 The Free Press, 1960) 
ttelheim later founded a fiunous school for disturbed children m Chicago 
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hood, and they fall under the influence of a leader or demagogue "The rad- 
ical disruption of routme produces a sort of corrosive effect upon the cus- 
tomary behavior of the actor, associated with the impact of anxiety or 
fear [A]n impressive feature of protracted critical situations is that 
changes occur m the personahties of those exposed to them, m spite of their 
consaous resolution to resist But a critical situation of a protracted type 
is precisely one that is radically removed from the habitual contexts of 
social reproduchon 

Study of cntical situations and their effects leads us to a deeper under- 
standmg of the role of routme We can see that socialization is not somethmg 
that occurs once and for all duimg childhood Instead, it is by creatmg and re- 
creating the familiar, through social relations, that our (acquired) personahties 
are sustained and anxiety contamed "Continuity of soaal reproduction involves 
the continual 'regroovmg' cf established attitudes and cognitive outlooks 

Giddens relates his arguments about tiie links between routmizahon, 
trust, and personahty to the work of Goffman, whom he greatly admires 
He feels that Goffman's work is too often seen as anecdotal, and nongener- 
alizable, when m fact he has described many of the cruaal ways m which 
personality, mdividual behavior, and "soaal structure" are mtertwmed 
Control over one's body and the importance of keepmg "face" m social 
mterachon are two of Goffman's major concerns So, too, is the difference 
between "front" and "back" regions Giddens emphasizes that tihese are 
important general— and mdeed necessary— parts of human soaety The 
Nazi concentration camps depersonahzed the inmates by destroymg the 
differentiation between front and back regions, stnppmg away control from 
them, and makmg anythmg hke a "norm^" society impossible 

Social Structure Giddens' concern with the "djmamics" of mstitu- 
tional survival is similarly evident m his defmihon of social structure 
"Structure refers, m social analysis, to the structuring properties which 
make it possible for discermbly similar social practices to exist across vary- 
ing spans of time and space and which lend them 'systemic' form 
Structure consists of the "rules and resources recursively imphcated m the 
reproduction of soaal systems,"^®® that is, the rules whidi are articulated m 
soaal mterachon and tell people how to "do" social life, and the resources 
on which people can call to achieve their objechves 

^®Giddens, Central Problems tn Soaal Theory, pp 126-27 passim 
, p 128 Italics onginal 

^*®Giddens, Constitution of Soaety, p 17 (italics ours) Similarly, "soaal systems ste 
orgamzed as regularized social practices, sustamed m encounters dispersed across time- 
space" their existence encompasses diffomt days, weeks, years, and decades, as well as dif- 
ferent places Ibid,p 83 

^°®Giddens, Central Problems in Socml Theory, p 64 

i07"ResouTces" refer to a very wide range of phenomena, similar to those itemized by 
Collins See Chapter Three of this text Giddens also emphasizes the importance of unevenly 
distnbuted resources 
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One distinctive aspect of Giddens' discussion is the emphasis he 
places on the physical dimensions of human action and social "structure " 
He IS aware that we are biological creatures and that our bodies are very 
important to us and central to the whole process of "transformational" or 
soaal human action His high opmion of Goffman‘'s work is m consider- 
able measure linked to Goffman's einalyses of body management, for 
example, as seen m the discussion of front and back regions mentioned 
earlier 

Giddens argues that the way m which daily life is routinized is close- 
ly linked to features of the human body, mcluding the common paths fol- 
lowed by people through a hfe cycle Among these features is the "himted 
capability of human bemgs to partiapate m more than one task at once", 
hence, tum-takmg is fundamental to activity Another feature is the mdi- 
visibihty of the body You cannot have your arms playmg teimis while 
your legs are domg the shoppmg* The whole awareness of self^°^ and the 
way one behaves to "others" entail a "ramified control of the body 
Agam, as the concentration camp discussion will have imphed, trust and 
"ontological security [are] foimded on an autonomy of bodily control with- 
m predictable routines and encounters The context of encounters, 
which Giddens sees as a key pomt of study for "structuration theory," 
includes the co-presence of actors, their body gestures, and expressions, 
"all social mteracbon is expressed at some pomt m and through the con- 
textuahties of bodily presence 

This emphasis on the flesh and blood of mteraction removes Giddens 
horn the mathematical structuralism of Blau as much as tinm the focus on 
words of Foucault However, Giddens does not seem to beheve that there 
are important regularities which denve directly from the biological as 
such— he is no soaobiologist m the makmg It is rather that his formulation 
of the "problem of order" as how "it comes about that soaal systems 1?md' 
hnie and space, mcorporating and mtegratmg presence and absence,"^^^ 
directs him to the ph)rsical context of mtoraction 

The same perspective informs Giddens' rather distinctive classifica- 
bon of soaal types Giddens does not focus simply on economic forms of 
ownership, but also on a way m which soaeties today are quite different 
from any before In the past, although some soaeties were (partially) hter- 


^*®See also Chapter Fotix 

P . discussing the "I," Giddens draws on G H Mead See above Chapter Four 
wfldens, ConsMutwn ^Society, p 43 

^^'^tddens,CDnsfttutnmqf5ocieiy,p 43 

“%id,p 64 
“^Ibid,p 297 
”3lbid,p 181 

Vo] I ®speaally Anthony Giddens, A Contemporary Crthque of Historical Materialism 
OiT’ (London Macmillan, 1981) See also Giddens, Conshtutwn of 
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ate and developed books and even a rudimentary postal system, commum- 
catton ms essentially and overwhelmingly face-to-face Politiaans' "whistle-stop 
tours" by railroad were a way of meeting potential voters Conversely, emi- 
grants to the New World knew that farewells were, hterally, forever 

In the developed societies of our world, none of this is true 
Presidential candidates communicate by television commercials, not by 
hour-long speeches to large crowds (and Romeo and Juhet could use the 
telephone today) Former President Gorbachev, m his bid to carry the 
Soviet population with him m his reforms, similarly made constant use of 
television In Giddens' terms, the "contemporary world system is, for the 
first tune m human history, one m which absence m space no longer hm- 
ders system co-ordmahon 

Giddens sees the past as dommated first by tribal and then by "class- 
divided" soaeties In tnbal, and particularly oral (pre-hterate) soaeties, 
the "dommant structural prmciple" mvolves tradition and kmship, depend- 
mg on large amounts of duect mteraction between people In class-divided 
societies, tradition and kmship remam very important, but there is some 
"disentanglmg" of the two from the institutional spheres of pohtics--with 
its standmg armies, government offiaals, and formal legal codes — and of 
economics— with its markets, currency, and formal property rights 

Giddens' habitual concern with the "bmdmg together" of social life 
over time and over space leads hun here to focus on the role of wntmg and 
of the aty Thus he argues, "Life is not experienced as 'structures' but as 
the duree of day-to-day existence In tribal and class-divided soaeties, 
the routimzation of daily life is governed above aU by tradition [T]he 
sigmhcance of tradition m purely oral cultures is different from those m 
which some form of wntmg exists [It expands] the level of tune-space 
distanciation 

Viewed from this same perspective 

the aty cannot be regarded as purely madental to soaal theory but belongs at 
its very core [T]he aty is a storage container that permits tune-space dis- 
tanciation well beyond that characteristic of tribal soaeties The aty is the 
generator of the authontative resources out of which state power is created 
and sustamed [Cities] are the basis of whatever administrative-political 
mtegration is achieved m that soaety as a whole In class-divided soaeties 
cities are crucibles of power 


'^^Giddens, Conshtutwn cf Society, p 185 See also Chapter Three, p 102, of tins text for 
discussion of Giddens' view of the "world system " 

”®Here his analysis is m many respects similar to that of Habermas See above Chapter 
Three, pp 119-21 

’’^Giddens emphasizes the differentiation of aty from countiyside m such sociebes 
”®Giddens, A Contemporary Critique of Historical Materialism, Vol I, p 150 
'*’Ibid , pp 140, 144, 145 passim 
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It follows, then, that modem capitalism was not just another, more 
"devetoped"^° form of the class-divided soaety, but rattier the "first gen- 
uinely global type of societal organization m history it, state and eco- 

nomic institutions are fully "disembedded" from the family and from orally 
transmitted traditions The administrative concerns and reach of the state 
expand enormously, while the economic system has built mto it a continu- 
mg tendency to produce technological innovation and greater wealth in a 
self-sustainmg fashion ^ Today, therefore, we inhabit a "world economy," 
albeit one m which the "super-power blocs" of capitalism and state social- 
ism actually coexist with class-divided and even a few tnbal societies 

Giddens' style is often extraordmarily discursive, and his habit of 
repeatmg and elaboratmg upon his ideas in slightly different ways can 
m^e It hard to identify &e central argument Moreover, given how self- 
conscious he IS about the process of theonzmg, his own concepts and defm- 
itions ate sometimes surprisingly imprecise However, Giddens’ efforts to 
mtegrate micro and macro concepts represent an important trend m current 
soaological theory His elaboration of Coffman's work and his discussion 
of routme and trust are especially successful in showmg how individual 
behavior and psychology inhere m mshtuhonal stmctures 



PART THREE 

Rediscovering the Body 


Although contemporary theoretical perspectives vary considerably in their 
subject matter, view of humaraty, and methods of analysis, they do share an 
emphasis on symbol and meanmg This is one of the things ttiat has made 
^^em "soaological " In recent years, however, many have attacked soaologj' 
(and anthropology) for implying that soaety is essentially symbolic, rather 
than a world of flesh-and-blood animals whose biology also affects their 
behavior The critics argue that we should study ttie biological aspects of peo- 
ple s social behavior — ^what Parsons labels the level of tiie "behavioral organ- 
ism ^which they consider to be far more important than has commonly 
admitted A new interest in the body and in human beings as a biologi- 
cal speaes has manifested itself m two quite distinct ways in a soctologv of 
body which draws heavily on phenomenologjv cultural studies, and the 


'^Giddens objects to accounts which portra\ hislon in strongh c\ ohilionan form 
pnling out that the "dissolution of states is no less' commo'n an occurrence Ihin llieir initnl 
wnnalion" (Conshlulm ^Society, p 248) Honmer, his own account dois nol differ miuh m 
!>«‘H>ntials from those of less self-conscious rvnlcrs 
'■’Giddens, Coustitulion of Socielv, p 183 




tQ,-. 'Anthony Giddens, Tlie Chs^ Struclun of the Adi via 1 So n lu > (Londm 1 luivhimo'i 
232 
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work of Foucault,^ and in the direct appKcation of e\'olutionai}* theor}* to 
sodolog}' through the medium of soaobiology 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE BODY 

The ne^v "sodologj’ of the body" is most assodated ■with die "work of Br\*an 
S. Turner, -^vho is currently Dean of Arts at Deakin Universit}*, Australia, 
and -who prenously held chairs of sodologj* at Essex Universit}*, England, 
Flinders University, Austraha, and the Universit}- of Utrecht in the 
Netherlands He sees his o^mi work as s}'mptomatic of a more "general 
movement m sodal sdence . . . ^vhidi has attempted to come to terms -^vith 
the embodiment of the human actor and hence ■tvith the relationship 
between emotionalih* and feeling m relation to purposeful acti\-it\-."^ ^Ve 
have encountered this movement at various points in this text, for example, 
in discussing Hochsdiild's sodologj* of the emotions, or Coffman's work on 
"personal front"^ However, Turner advances a more systematic theory- 
and dassihcahon of the body in sodetj-, and also emphasizes hoiv stronglv 
the model of "social actors" as intrinsically rational and disembodied still 
holds sway. "\Ve have to assert that in the beginning ^\^as the body," and 
overcome the still-per\-asive mind-body di-vision, he argues ^ 

The body in which Turner is interested is very much a sociallv con- 
structed one. He does not believe that there is some universal scientific 
way of describing hoiv our bodies "are" in socieiy On the contrar\-, how 
we feel our bodies to be, ho^cv others perceive them, and hoiv thev function 
and behave are in large part (not wholly) a function of culture. One of the 
challenges for a sodolog}- of the body is to distinguish between and relate 
these different laj-ers; for example, to distinguish between, and look at 
both the organic fact of handedness (i e., that people favor one hand 
o^ er another) and the "cultural representations and social meanings of 
right-handedness."^ 

Turner defines the socdologj- of tile body as being concerned ivith the 
'historical and s|>ecial consequences of the management of the bodv in 
hu m an afiairs. ^ He argues that bodies in human societies have to be reg- 


^^^Seed>o\-epp 351-53 

- Turner s most important publications in diis area are The Bodv and Societv 
Dp/oraftons m SonoJ Th^ (Oxford Basil Blacki\-ell 1984), R£gulatit,g Bodies Ehavs m 

Eoulledge, 1992), and M Feaflierstone, Hemvo^ and B S Turner, eds , 
The Bodv, Social Process and Cultural Tl^rv (London* Sage, 1991). The development of flie 
approa A is particularly associated irifo the journal Theory, Culhire and Socieh/ 

Avanex, Regulatmg Bodies, p 162 
^^^*See Chapter Four, pp 231-33 and 218-229 

^Turner, J?egiiIchrigBoJi£s,p 7. 

^Ibid,p 9 
^^id,p 15 
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ulated, trained and disaplined in the appropriate "techmques" of a given 
society and culture Human babies learn to walk and gesture m all soaeties 
but how they carry themselves, how they move, the sorts of gestures they 
make vary enormously The body is also an important part of what 
Bourdieu would descnbe as "culturd capital," a way of differentiating peo- 
ple ivithin as well as between soaeties For example, there have been enor- 
mous changes m the last one hundred years m the way tanned skins are 
perceived m Western soaeties They were for a long time the mark of rela- 
tively low status, the result of open-air work, probably in the fields Then 
thej' became a sign of wealth, the abihty first to take summer hohdays m 
the sun, later wmter ones too, while poorer people toiled m factones or 
offices More recently, as more and more people can do this (or use a sun 
bed) tans have lost much of their cachet, while also starting to acquire 
undesnable assoaations with skm cancer 

Feminism, Consumerism, and the Body The growth of feminism is 
an important reason for soaologists' growmg mterest m the body Arthur 
Frank argues that "feminism now sets much of the theoretical and empiri- 
cal agen^" m this area "Bringing bodies back m is, as a theoretical and 
empincal research program, made thinkable and imperative by the practi- 
cal pohtical program of women brmgmg themselves back m If one 
Ignores or takes for granted the gender of the people under discussion one 
can also ignore the fact of their bemg bodily creatures Once gender 
becomes a focus of attention, the body mevitably does so too As we saw m, 
for example. Chapter Three, conflict theorists such as CoUins, Chafetz, and 
Blumberg argue that "biological" characteristics, such as duldbeanng and 
strength, are an important part — ^though only a part — of any theory of gen- 
der stratification Theorists who do not share this view nonetheless start 

the fact that bodily differences are what define and ascribe male and 
^®3le identity. 

Feminist mterests and concerns comade with issues for the soaology 
of the body which arise out of contemporary consumer culture This cul- 
ture has aeated a new emphasis on the afoletic and the beautiful body 
Txuner describes how diet used to be seen as a way of promoting mental 
stability and reason as well as health, but is now promoted m terms of 
longevity and sexuality Many feminists are very critical of the promo- 
tion of thinness as a virtue, and the implication that one can and should 


An Analytical Review," in 


p '^Arthur W Frank, "For a Sociology of the Body A) 

'■eamerstoiie et al , 77ie Body, Social Process and Qdtural Theory, p 41 

'^iSee, for example, Dorothy Smith’s discussion of fee "embodied subject" and of med- 

®>1 attitudes, above p 274 

iSs Consumer Culture," TJteory, Culture and Soaety 1 2, 

1 1 1 Soaety and "The Discourse of Diet," Theont, Culture and Society 
i 1. 1982, 23-32 Repimled m Feafeerstone et al , The Body. Social Proccs-s and Cultural Theory 
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discipkne oneself to acquire a different "better" body Turner also focuses 
on the Imk between these ideas and a soaety characterized by "inequality 
between the sexes " He argues that "To control women's bodies is to con- 
trol their personalities" and notes the implication that an "obese woman is 
a woman [who] is out of control because the unrestramed body is mdica- 
tive of moral laxity 

However, he also notes that "The new emphasis m body-beautiful cul- 
ture on self-preservabon and self-mamtenance may also be closely asso- 
aated witih the agemg of the populations of the Western mdustrial soci- 
eties " Thus, the "way m which human bodies are represented m terms of 
agemg processes has changed fundamentally The image these da 3 rs is of 
an endless youth stretchmg before us But one knows that these representa- 
tions of the young body can only be achieved by contmuous exerase and 
athleticism, topped up by the periodic face-lift, drainmg off human fat, 
operations on &e eyehds, and so on These 'young' bodies are literally con- 
structed but they are constructed against agemg Our whole personal 
identity, the way we experience events, and view (inevitable) death is 
bound up with the way we now "represent" agemg bodies to ourselves and 
to each other, and our assumption that bodies can be constructed and re- 
constructed m this fashion 


Regulating Populations and Bodies In Chapter Two, we descnbed 
Parsons' fourtii "system level," that of the behavioral organism, and also 
his argument that all societies face recurrmg "problems" or needs, mdud- 
ing the need to integrate or regulate the various different systems 
Contemporary sociology of the body has turned back to Parsons' ideas, 
though without the implication that "solutions" are m any sense automati- 
cally functional or good for a soaety's members 

Taylor's general theory of the relation of tiie body to soaety is encap- 
sulated m the same type of square diagram as Parsons used, and is repro- 
duced m Figure 7-4 He argues tiiat it is important to think of bodies both 
mdividuaUy, and m terms of populations, tiie ngfit- and left-hand columns 
respectively Populations have to reproduce over time, if soaehes are to 
survive They also have to be regulated m space At the mdmdual level, the 
two key dimensions are mtemal and external Bodies have to be disaplmed 
to show mtemal restramt emd disaplme, m particular, to disaplme their 
desire for sexual gratification They also have to be tramed to present or 
represent ' themselves m the appropriate ways for a given culture 

The diagram on the left shows die basic theoreticed scheme, that on 
the right adds Turner's examples of ways m which bodies break down 
xmder, or break away from, these tasks These examples illustrate how lU- 

^3^BiyanS T}miet, Medical Powei and Social Kiiowledge (Loi^don Sage, 1987), p 108 
^35Tumer, Regulating Bodies, pp 165 and 262 
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FIGURE 7-4 Regulating Populations and Bodies 

(Adapted from Bryan S Turner, The Body and Society) 

nesses and forms of "deviance" are assoaated with the different societal 
tasks involved m managmg bodies 

Thus, the reproduction of populafaons (top left) mvolves die social 
control of fertility Masturbation was regarded as deviant by both 
Chnshamty and orfliodox Judaism/^® and, espeaally m the eighteentii and 
nineteenth centuries, was attacked as harmful to health and even bkely to 
lead to madness Underlymg this were soaetal concerns with mamtainmg 
reproductive levels, and the consequent "need" to mamtam control over 
J^ung people, and tie them mto parental responsibility Populations also 
nave to be "regulated," Turner argues, controlled m space as well as over 
The family m which the property-ownmg head of the household 
could control its other members was a powerful mechanism for this pur- 
pose Nmeteenth century urban life was characterized by women— particu- 
Mly nuddle-dass women — becommg mcreasmgly conJFmed to the home 
Agoraphobia— fear of the outside and of leavmg home — appears as a recog- 
OKed medical syndrome m just this soaety, but did so, Turner argues, at a 
j when the ahes were becommg safer, and women's freedom potential- 

Y greater "The agoraphobia of married women was metaphorically 
^ressive of the anxieties of husbands regardmg their capacity to control 
e domestic sphere and the economic arrangements of the household m a 
* ahon where their wives were potentially more mdependent there 
be a degree of collusion between husband and wife The woman 
1 h ^^^pensation of moral praise m exchange for staymg at home, 
rule the husband had his status and economic power reiriforced by the 
pparent mcapaaty of his wife The anxieties and fears of both partners 
oncenung the character of the marketplace were successfully translated 

a medical condition "137 

seedunm^H? comes from Onan m fte Bible (Genesis xxxviii) who "spilled hi« 

, 3 j, ™ ground" and was struck dead m punishment 

'Turner, Merfica/Pon«r,pp 105-6 
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At an individual level, these same concerns regardmg social control 
and continuity mamfest themselves m efforts to make mdividuals restram 
their "sexuality and desire m the mterests of pubhc order m particular, 
to reproduce only withm stable family umts, and to control sexuality withm 
the family umt In practice, this has meant the regulating and restrammg of 
women, who were confined withm the "patriarchal famil/' while a limited 
amount of sexual deviance by men was tolerated outside it And here too 
we find diseases which reflect this soaal context 

Female hysteria— which has now almost disappeared — ^appears m the 
top right-hand corner of Turner's diagram, as a paradigmatic 'disease' 
related to mtemal restramt It was seen as a major medical problem m the 
mneteenth century, and was an acceptable way for restramed women to 
adopt a "sick" role With the shift away from tiKe powerful patriarchal fami- 
ly there has been. Turner argues, a rdiahve shift m emphasis from mtemal 
restraint to external representation — ^the bottom right-hand box Alongside 
this we find a large mcrease m eating disorders, notably the appearance of 
anorexia nervosa as a recognized illness and diagnosis Drawmg on the 
work of Hilda Bruch, Turner argues that "we can see anorexia as a form of 
adolescent rebeUion against parental control where the yotmg woman seeks 
to assert her mdividuality against the powerful conventions represented by 
her mother and her typically absent father m more general terms 
anorexia m the twentieth century, hke hystena m the nmeteenth century, is 
expressive of the pohtical limitations on women withm a soaety character- 
ized by mequahty between the sexes 

The Dimensions of the Body Arthur Frank has extended Turner's 
theory, and argues that we can see mdividual bodies as facmg four tasks or 
challenges We have to control ourselves, m the sense of bemg sure that 
our bodies will behave as we mtend We also have to position ourselves 
with regard to desire WiU we, for example, "mirror" our soaety, accepting, 
internalizing, and reflecting back the expectations of our culture wiA 
respect to how our bodies should look, consume, and behave, or be more 
self-reflecting*^ Third, we need some sense of our body's i elation to otheis, 
and here we find major differences between men and women and between 
cultures m how far tlus relationship is conceived in terms of aggression and 
dommating other bodies Fourth, we have to develop a sense of self-related- 
iiess Do we feel comfortable wiA ourselves — ^what tiie French desmbe as 
feeling "good m one's skm" — or are our bodies somehow ahen to us, a 
source of msecunty or tension’ 

'^Turner, Ibid , p 101 

'®**Tumer, Ibid , pp 107-8 There exist a number of theories about the growth of anorex- 
ia and other eating disorders, but nearly all see family dynamics as cruaally important 

'^^Arthur W Frank, "For a Sociology of the Body", and "Brmging Bodies Back In A 
Decade Review," Theory, Culture and Soaety 7 1 (1990), 131-162 
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This typology, like Turner's book, encapsulates the way titiat the new 
soaology of the body attempts to brmg together our physical nature with 
phenomenology's emphasis on how systems of ideas create the "everyday 
world" that we inhabit and experience The sociology of the body shows 
that our bodies are both a given and a soaal construct, just as a "disease" 
such as anorexia can be both a real and fatal affliction and a product of par- 
ticular soaehes The whole approach is espeaally well exemplified m the 
followmg account by Irvmg Zola, who has written widely about the soao- 
logical and phenomenological aspects of disability, but is here drawing on 
his own personal eiqpenences 

In Ihe pre-vaccme year of 1950, shortly before my sixteenth birthday, I con- 
tracted polio Four years later I was m a serious automobile acadent As a 
result of both of these incidents, I wear a long leg brace on my right leg and 
two short ones on my left, use a back support, ambulate with two canes and 
use a wheelchair for longer taps When such information appears m some- 
one else's description of my work the phraseology surrounding it is usual- 
ly somethmg hke "despite such inadents, he has gone on to accomplish, etc, 
^ " I want at the very least to brmg these person^ bodily eiqienences doser 
to my center — not to claim that they constitute all of who I am, but that they 
are a central part of my identity 

For many years, 2^1a explains, his own attitude to his disabihty was a 
similar one it should be ignored, he should treat it as far as possible as 
somethmg separate from himself to be shrugged off and overcome Thus, m 
the 1960s 

when questioned about the physical difficulties of airlme travel for someone 
hke myself, I described them as relatively mmor or non-existent My ordi- 
nary mode of travel was to drive to the airport, park m the most convenient 
spot, and then bmp, often witti my baggage strapped to my back, to what 
often seemed the most distant terminal m the airport 
Twenty years later, though my physical condition was essentially 
unchanged, my reactions were quite different By tiie end of 1970s and the 
early 1980s the women's movement and the disabihty rights and mdepen- 
dent hvmg movement were m full swing, and with them came some mter- 
estmg changes m self-perception Though I was still qmte capable of walk- 
ing long distances, I no longer fdt that it was necessary to do so And so I 
Would get mto either my own wheelchair or the airlme's and roll to that dis- 
tant terminal Completely unanticipated was the difference m my physical 
wmdibon at the end of my tap I now arnved wntired not sore not 
®amped 

My conclusion was straightforward I had always been tired, sore and 
cramped, but with no pre-poho and pre-wheelchair expenence for compan- 
®on, fliese expenences had been cogmhvely maccessible Only after the nse 


Pasf Kenneth Zola, "Bringing Our Bodies and Ourselves Back In Reflertow on a 

mi 'Medical SoaSogy,'" Journal of Health and Soaal Beliavior 32 (March) 
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of the independent living movement and the resulting change m self- 
consciousness was I "able" to use a wheelchair Only then did I realize how 
much of my travel "eiqsenence" inhered not m my disability but rather m the 
society in which I lived — socially mamtamed and constructed 


SOCIOBIOLOGY 

Tlie sociology of tlie body studies the ways m which bodies are socially 
reproduced and regulated, focusing on common tasks but also on the spe- 
cific practices and meanmgs of specific societies Soaobiology, by contrast, 
is concerned with the biological bases of behavior, with what is common to 
all societies, and common, moreover, by virtue of our biological nature and 
evolutionary history The term soctohtology is not, m fact, umversal but it is 
the one zoologist Edward Wilson used m his massive synthesis of work on 
"the systematic study of the biological basis of all social behavior It is 
his work which made the public fully aware of the existence of sociobiology 
as a contioversial approach to human behavior 

Sociobiologists argue that the human race is a product of evolution 
and that vast quantities of information are passed on by our genes It fol- 
lows that genes as well as environment play a role in society and that 
behavior has a biological base The balance may be different for humans, 
just as animals and msects differ horn one another, but the basic framework 
of analysis is the same 

Sociobiology applies natural selection theory to behavior It asserts that the 
behavior of an animal, like its anatomy, is the product of a process of biologi- 
cal evolution through natural selection Any behavioral phenotype is the 
result of the interaction between genotype and environmental condi- 
tions [Flor man, culture is indeed a whole new evolutionary 
ballgame However, human culture does not stand apart from biological 
evolution, it grew out of it and remains mextricably mtertwmed with it 

Sociobiologists are not simplistic genetic determimsts who claim that 
human behavior is directly controlled by genes Rattier, they believe that 
biological factors and genetic influences set limits to the range of possible 
behaviors These limits and behavioral tendencies, they argue, result from 
evolution, just as does the behavior of other species, and they must be 
understood in the context of natural selection 

’^Ibid.p 4 

n .9 Sociobiology The Ncio SyiUhcsis (Cambndge, Mass Hie Belknap 

I ross of Han'ard Uni\ crstly Press, 1975), p 4 In fad, Wilson's work deals almost wholly with 
animal swietie*. and such features as their "dominance systems" (or pecking orders), rules of 
territoriality, and parental care r o / 

"Sociobiologj', Dogma, and Ethics," The Wilson Qiiarlcrhf 
(Summer 1977), 121 ' o >. 
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One of tile best descriptions of tins general approach has been given 
by the anthropologist Robin Fox He describes how as a young student 

I had the htany chanted at me "biological muversals cannot explam cultural 
differentials " And of course at one level tiiey cannot Muslims, I was told, 
take off then shoes to go mto church while Qinstians take off their hats Now 
find a biological explanation for f/wf* I was never sure I wanted to find any 
kind of explanation for it It seemed to me an arbitrary 
thing [Nonetheless] I was plagued by the question If we do not really 
know what biological umversals th^ are then how can we study the cultural 
differentials m the first place? How to study the vanables without the con- 
stants?^® 

Fox argues that although there is a great deal of difference m the 
"symbolic dmguises" worn by different soaeties and m the details of then 
culture and behavior, beneath these differences is a remarkable uniformity 
of soaal structure and social institutions He predicts that if you could 
bring up children m isolation from any known culture, withm a very few 
generations they would produce a soaeiy with a long hst of concrete prop- 
erties "laws about property, rules about incest a system of soaal status 
and methods of mdicatmg it courtship practices assoaations set 
aside for men gambling homiade, suiade, homosexuahty, schizo- 
phrenia, psychosis, and neurosis, and various practitioners to tak^e advan- 
tage of, or cure, these, dependmg on how they are viewed They would 
do flus, he claims, because it is "m the beast " 

In other words. Fox argues, we are not different m kind from otiier 
®hnals because we are "cultural" and they are "biological " Ratiier we are 
a special kind of primate, a primate that produces cultures and that has 
andured as a "cultural animal " As the human being evolved as a biped 
dependent on his brains for survival, the capaaty for cultural behavior was 
at a premium Natural se le ction favored those who could develop cultural 
haditions and thus adapt rapidly to changmg oicumstances, for although 
*^tural traditions may change slowly they do so very rapidly compared to 
^shncfive behavior and genetic material The use of bram-dependent cul- 
J^al activities and the growth of the human bram went hand in hand 
^us, culture does not represent a triumph over nature," Fox argues 
sther, in bdiavmg culturally we are behaving naturally 

Selfish Genes and Altruistic Creatures The importance of biological 
actors in eiqilaining human bdiavior is an issue which arouses extremely 


Robin Fox, "The Cultural Aiumal " BucouMter, XXXV, no 1 (July 19/0), 33 
‘•^id 


hum« P 40 In a similar vein. Groves and Sabater Pi anaKzc similarmcs between 
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strong feelings among social scientists This is hardly surprising, since at 
issue are what it raeans to be human and how far we can affect what we are 
and the sorts of societies we live m At the same time, it is extraordmarily 
difhcult to examme the role of biological factors diiectly and find out just 
how important they are No one, after all, is denying that environment and 
culture both matter But how are we to separate out the inextricably 
entwmed? 

One possibility is to look at some of the major theoretical advances 
which have been taking place m biology and ethology, and ask how far 
they really do illuminate human behavior (If the answer is "very little," 
this does not, of course, prove that future developments might not do bet- 
ter, but it will, at least, counsel cauhon in using biology to help explain 
social behavior ) For this purpose, recent work on "altruism" is especially 
mterestmg, because it brmgs mto play a number of quite dishnct theories 
Darwm's theory of evolution states that things survive if they are able to 
compete for resources m a successful — and stable — ^fashion We now know 
that among hvmg thmgs, the basic unit of survival is the gene because it is 
genes that rephcate themselves If an organism contains a gene which tends 
to promote its survival, then that gene will spread gradually Those 
descendants of the first orgamsm which mherit the gene will tend to sur- 
vive and reproduce relatively more successfully, and the gene will be repli- 
cated The cockroach, which has remamed unchanged for hundreds of mil- 
lenma, is produced by a particularly effective and stable set of genes 

This basic theory of natural selection — ^in which the mechanism for 
Darwm's theory is provided by Mendelian genetics — ^is essentially one of 
what has been called "gene selfishness This is not to say that genes are 
consciously selfish Rather the whole theory of natural selection imphes it, 
for it states that the race goes, by defimtion, to the self-interested. If a gene 
promotes the survival of an orgamsm, it will be reproduced If it does not, it 
will not 

One of the most obvious challenges to evolutionary theory has alwa)rs 
been the existence of altruistic behavior, that is, behavior which apparently 
does not promote the survival of the creature exhibiting it Humans are 


^^Cetens panbus 

^^chard Da^ms, The Selfish Gene (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1976), and 
London Granada, 1978), p 7 Page references are to flie Granada edition 

^Clearly this is not an instantaneous, either-or situation Rather, over tune, organisms 
with &e l^ore successful) gene A will tend to do better than those with the (less successful) 
enough hme, those with gene B may do badly enough that gene B becomes 
of sickle-cell anenua m parts of Afnca shows how complex this process 
can be Although sickle^ anemia is often fatal, the responsible genes also provide protection 
agamst malana and to this degree promote survival (and themselves survive) 

u 1 . consequences of the behavior which are important— so-called "altruistic 

behavior has not^g to do with the supposed mtentions of the creatures mvolved Cf 
Pen^pe I Green, Charles J Morgan, and David P Barash, "Soaobiology" m Schott McNaU, 
ed , Thatrehcal Perspectives in Soaologif (New York St Martins Press, 1979^ pp 414r-30 
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quite often "altruistic/' but so, apparently, are other animals, and not only 
where then children are concerned Worker bees, for example, use then 
stings as a very effective defense of the nest — and die m domg so Many 
small bnds use an alarm call to warn of the approach of hawks or other 
predators— and m domg so draw attention to themselves 

One very common explanation which has been offered is that crea- 
tures behave m this way "for the good of the species " The mdividuals con- 
cerned may not benefit dnectly, but the way tiiey act will help other mem- 
bers of the speaes to survive, reproduce, and rephcate altruistic behavior 
Robert Ardrey suggested that the world became populated with groups of 
self-sacnficmg mdividuals because, as a speaes, they did better than selfish, 
noncooperatmg ones The idea has also appealed to sociologists and 
soaal psychologists J PhiUippe Rushton, for example, m discussmg the 
way m which altrmstic behavior develops m soaety, suggests that the need 
for mutual defense created "group loyalty and ultimately the altrmstic will- 
ingness to sacrifice the self for the group 

It IS an appe alin g scenario but unfortunately it never would have 
occurred One reason is that it unphes an ability to recognize and identify 
With one's "own" species, a characteristic which animals do not display 
The second flaw m the "group-selection" theory is also very simple It 
leaves tiie held wide open to the mutant gangster who won't play by the 
rules He is happy to let others sacnhce themselves for him, but sees no rea- 
son to do the same He will simply take the pickmgs and do far better than 
the altruists at breedmg (Moreover, his offsprmg will very likely be gang- 
sters, too ) This does not mean that only gangsters will survive To contmue 
the analogy, aggressive mdividuals of tins sort fortunately attack each other 
®s much as, or more than, their more timid co-citizens This may help keep 
fofiir numbers down and leave space for the rest to go on breedmg, too 
However, we cannot use "the good of the speaes" as a satisfactory explana- 
tion for alarm calls, bee stmgs, and the like, where the behavior ts a genet al 
^turactenstic of all members of the species A gene for such self-sacnhcmg 
®havior would not last long, let alone give rise to stable and imiversal 
traits ° 


^ ^ ^ 

Plant, ^tut*ppe Rushton, Altruism. Socialization and Society (Englewood Cliffs, N J 
Inc, 1980), p 29 

the work of J Maynard Smith for a full discussion of how different Mtegon^ 

SimtK "dove") can coexist withm a speaes m stable P«>Po^o^ ^ f 

d 5 “IP ^ "The Logic of Animal Conflicts," Nature, 24b (1973), 15-18 See also 
'^^^.Tlie Selfish Gene 

reon J!!?®tional choice theorists and economists, examinmg orgai^hoM 
M generally refer to "free nders" or "opportunists " See Chapter Six, pp 332-37, also 

of Collective Action (cSndge Harvard Umvereity Pr^s, 1965). and 
Inc,f^)^ North, Structure and auinge m Economic History (Neiv York W W Norton & Co , 
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We have come across similar argriments and issues m the context of 
rational choice theory, where sociologists and other social scientists are 
mcreasmgly mteiested m the foimdations of reciproaty and the develop- 
ment of "trust " Modem biologists, who are mosdy lookmg at non-human 
speaes, use a variety of explanatioi^, but their most powerful smgle one — m 
the sense that it accounts for so many apparent puzzles — is that of kin selec- 
tion It derives from the observation that cooperation is nearly always 
observed takmg place between close relatives mothers, children, sisters, eta 
The argument is that apparently altruistic behavior may be highly 
"adaptive," even when it does not promote the survival and future repro- 
duction of a given mdividual, so long as it does benefit i elated mdividu- 
als This IS much clearer when we realize tiiat m the long term, we are 
talkmg about whether particular genes survive and are passed on to more or 
less remote mdmduals Suppose, for example, that mchvidual A gives birth 
to three children (see Figure 7-5), all of whom share with A an "altnushc" 
gene a They help each other m a number of situations, and eventually pooi 
perishes, leavmg no offsprmg However, and B^ are luckier, and tlie 
results of the cooperative behavior can be seen m the fact that they, between 
them, raise 6 children, 3 of whom possess a By the fourth generation 
eta ), there aie 5 copies of a aroimd instead of 3, whereas the noncooper- 
atmg siblmgs (C^, C^) have only managed 3 adult offsprmg among 

them In other words, the "sacrifice" of B^ had a positive payoff m terms of 
natural selection It promoted the spread of die relevant gene and was m 
that sense qmte consistent with the "selfishness" of evolution 

What km selection pomts out is that somethmg we take for granted — 
lookmg after one's children — ^is really only a special case of somelhmg more 
general Any genetically based behavior which tends to help one's genes to 
survive will, by defmition, tend itself to survive If we go back to those 
kamikaze worker bees, we can see how the same logic applies Because 
such behavior promotes the welfare of their genes, tliey care for and defend 
each other and the nest, geneiahon aftei generation They are sterile them- 
selves, tlierefoie, horn the pomt of view of natural selection, it is die protec- 
tion and care of the current and future queens (and their mates) which is 
selected for Workei bees who look after themselves will not promote die 
suivival of then genes 

The arguments of the "new biology" are extremely interesting m 
themselves However, the question remams Just how much do they con- 

, present form, the theory owes most to the work of W D Hamilton, see especial- 

1-16 IzSr Behavior," a and II), Join >wl ofThcoiehcal Biologif, 7 (1964), 

particular social organization developed by ants, bees, and wasps is related to 
their ver)' distinctive system of sc\ual rcproduchon, in which, for example, "sister" worker 
bees share more genes with each other than with their mother See R L Tnvers and H Hare, 
Haplodiploidy and the Evolution of the Soaal Insects," Science, 191 (1976), 249-63 
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FIGURE 7-5 A Model of the Spread of an “Altruistic” Gene 


tribute to explaining human society’ When a functionalist talks about 
shared norms and vzilues, for example, is this really just a misdescription of 
behaiuor which has evolved over the millenma because, when we hved m 
small km-based groups, altruism and reciproaty promoted our reproduc- 
tive success’ 

On the one hand, it is true that toe do things fm family members that we 
mild not dofai others, and vice versa stepchildren are sixty-hve tunes more 
Wcdy to die than children hvmg with their true parents ^^8 Equally, cooper- 
ating aeatures often do better than noncooperators (Humans and ants are 
currently worldwide winners ) However, altrmstic and other mutually 
rewarding bdiavior can develop "rationally" among strangers Equally, if 
ultniisni and cooperation were purely or even largely biologically based, one would 
Irardlyfind such huge var lations among societies in this respect Studies of people 
plajnng games show that collaboration leads to a gradual growth of trust 
arrd endurmg cooperation They also show how rarely, over the long term, 
rt pays" to be seen as untrustworthy Reciproaty, trust, and cooperation 
®rnong human bemgs may be better explamed by mvokmg several factors 
than by just positmg genetic inheritance 


Reproductive Strategies: Who Is Cheating Whom? Another area m 
jvhidi soaobiologists feel that evolutionary theory can help us understand 
«uman soaehes relates to one of the major themes of this text the differ- 
ences between men and women One fundamental and definmg difference 
>8 that women have a limited number of eggs, each of which, if fertilized. 


^ Daly and M Wilson, Sei, Eiraliihon flnrf Bc/wwor (Belmont, California Wadsworth, 

cited m M Ridley, T/ic Red Queen Sex and the Evolution of Human Nature (London 

BIS'S. 1993), p 207 Hus is somethmg which traditional fairj' stones recog^e See also Laura 

Dfl?®' Morgerhoff Mulder, and Paul Turke, eds , Human Reproductive Behaviour A 

**^”*^* (Cambndge Cambndge University Press, 1988), p 12 

Patrick Bateson. "The Bmlncnral Evolution of Co-operation and 
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takes a long tune to develop, wMe men can, m prmaple, father huge num- 
bers of children Added to this, the mother of a child will rarely be m doubt 
its biological father was, imtil very recently, impossible to determme with 
certamty These facts, soaobiology argues, set up some fundamental con- 
flicts of mterest between the sexes which are likely to have social repercus- 
sions irrespective of how different soaehes allocate actual child care and 
other responsibilities 

As Matt Ridley pomts out 

Cuckoldry is an asynunetncal fate A woman loses no genetic mvestment if 
her husband is unfaithful, but a man risks unwittingly raising a bastard As if 
to reassure fathers, research shows that people are strangely more apt to say 
of a baby, "he [or shel looks just like his father" than to say "he [or she] looks 
just like his mother" — and that it is the mother's relatives who are most likely 
to say this [M]en are likely to mmd even more about their wives' infidelity 
than vice versa History, and law, have long reflected just that In most soa- 
ehes, adultery by a wife was illegal and punished severely, while adultery by 
a husband was condoned, or li^tly treated This double standard is a 
prune example of the sexism of society, and is usually dismissed as no more 
than that Yet the law has not been sexist about other crimes women have 
never been pumshed more severely for murder flian men, or at least the legal 
code has never prescnbed that they be so 

The pomt is that adultery by women has very different consequences 
from those of adultery by men Men's attempts to control the women of 
their family recognized this, and also, subconsciously, the fact ttiat women 
may have an mcentive to commit adultery not only for reasons of "desire" 
or "enjoyment," but also because it is a good reproductive stiategy which can 
bring them a better class of child 

Because so much of the sociological writmg on women emphasizes 
their role as oppressed, passive victims,^®^ one of the stnkmg things about 
soaobiology's analysis is its emphas^ on women's reproduchve strategies 
and active behavior Durmg the 1980s, a group of women saentists at the 
University of California at Davis, led by Sarah Hrdy, began to focus on the 
promiscuous behavior of female chimpanzees, and to note that the female 
was just as likely to be the initiator as was her male partner Out of this 
work has emerged a new way of lookmg at female reproductive behavior, 
which can be summarized as havmg your cake and eating it The 

female flnds herself the best available mate, which will be a function of both 
what she has to offer and what she needs from a "long-term" partner relia- 


^®Ridley, The Red Queen, pp 229-30 

^®^See, for example. Turner's analysis m ttie previous section on the soaology of the 

body 

^®For this description, as for much of this secbon, we have drawn on Ridley's The Red 
Queen, espeaally Chapters 6 and 7 
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pointing out that when it exists, it usually involves several brothers diaring 
a wife Each man is therefore furthermg the reproduction of his genes 
somewhat for every child bom Patnlocahty (hvmg with husband's km) 
is also "explamed" m this way, m that if the wife hves with the husband's 
family, the latter can attempt to make sure that her offspring really are his, 
whereas her family knows anyway that the children really are their descen- 
dants Thus, "we humans seem, m general, to be domg a very good job of 
adhermg to biology 80 percent of all human soaeties have patnlocahty 
as the dommant form of residence 

Many biologists, however, are wary of drawmg such direct links 
between biology and social organization and institutions Among animals, 
one IS talkmg about stable, mstmct-based behavior A creature does not 
practice polyandry one mmute, polygyny the next Squirrels m one wood 
are not patrilocal when those m ^e next are matrilocal Dawkms, the 
author of The Selfish Gene, descnbes an occasion when he hstened to anthro- 
pologists discussmg kmship behavior m km selection terms Did they 
really mean, he asked, that different tribes had been isolated so long that 
they had evolved distmctive matmg patterns’ Good graaous, no, they 
rephed, they weren't talkmg about genes But the pomt about ethologists is 
that they are talkmg about genes 

Sociobiology's most hostile opponents have argued that the human 
bemg IS essentiaUy a creature of cultural norms, m whom biological umver- 
sals extend no further than such basic activities as eatmg, excretmg, and 
sleepmg They argue that Wilson, for example, is a product of an alienated 
culture and his own class prejudices and "joins the long parade of biologi- 
cal determimsts whose work has served to buttress the institutions of their 
society by exonerating them from responsibihty for social problems 
Many other social SQentists, however, have been stimulated by sociobiolo- 
gy, not to see it as a replacement for their own disQplmes but as a valuable 
remmder to take note of the physical aspects of social life Talcott Parsons 
was especially mtngued by the possibility of elaborating on his first "sys- 
tem level, that of the biological orgamsm Psychologists and sonolo gis ts 
have been encouraged to treat human survival and reproduction as impor- 
tant influences on the survival of cultural and social practices as well as 
physical characteristics 


1070 j ^ The Wlmpenngs Within (New York Harper and Row, 

979, and London Fontana, 1981) Subsequent page references are for the Fontana edihon 
'“'Ibid.p 144 
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Biology and Culture Soaal saentists who are interested in integrat- 
ing sociobiology into their own disaplmes can be divided roughly into 
those who are tr 3 mig to use neo-Darwmian concepts to examine culture — 
fliose concerned with "cultural evolution" — ^and those who are mterested m 
the ways m which "proximate" biological and environmental factors shape 
and set limits to our social hves Two presidential addresses — one by the 
psychologist and stahshaan Donald Campbell and one by soaologist Alice 
Rossi— illustrate these two approach^ Both, mterestmgly, were mtended 
by their authors to convmce their fellow professionals of the importance of 
pursuing evolutionary and biological hypotheses 

Campbell suggests that it may m^e sense to see human culture as the 
product of selective evolution, just as it does physical and psychological 
attnbutes The fact that culture is not gene-based m the way that, say, the 
workmg of our kidneys is, does not mean that soaehes select their cultures 
almost at random Obi the contrary, over time, it makes sense to see the 
"cumulated culture and soaal system"^^ as the product of adaptive evolu- 
tion This is dear enough for, say, tools, less so for rules of soaal organiza- 
tion However, Campbell speculates 

Since tune immemorial, human populations have continually been reorga- 
nized under different organizational systems witih different beliefs and cus- 
toms In this flux, there may well have been a selechve retention of organiza- 
tional prmciples and ideologies, mdependent of the fate of mdividuals, if 
fiiese orgaiuzational forms and b^ef systems contnbuted to the social system 
functionality, as expressed m the conquest and conversion of other peo- 
ple [A] complex division-of-labor, urban, apartment-house, stored-food 
society has independently occurred for human beings a half-dozen 
times 


Such a view of human soaety as the product of biological and cultural 
evolution is known as "dual mhentance theory"^^^ and bears some striking 
resemblances to functionalism However, there are some important differ- 
ences, too Campbell notes that "the wisdom produced by any evolutionary 
system is always wisdom about past worlds"^^® and may be quite /ot; vifiil 
current circumstances Moreover, he doubts whether the process is still 

contmuing 


fch. T CampbeU, "On the Conflict Betiveen Biological and ^aal C' oJu*'™ 

Moral Tradition," The American Psychologist ’ 

S Rossi, "Gender and Parenfliood," American Sociological Rcvica>, 49, no 1 (19S4), 

’^ampbell, "On the Conflict Betiveen Biological and Soaal El olution,’ P UW 

^Ibid,p 1106 

Bo\d ® formal elaboration of the basic postulates, see Peter J j^chc^on ^ 
bihentance Model of the Human E\ oluhonarj ‘'■ 

P l^todel," Jounm/ of Social and Biological Structures, 1, no 2 (19/S), 12/-54 

‘Campbell," 


p 1106 
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Adaptive evolution is a negative feedback steering device, and 
worte best when the evolving social organization is a sm^ of , 
environment, so that variations m the soaal organization do not ^stantiahy 
change the selective system, that is, the overall environment [0]ne m^t 
well doubt that any adaptive soaal evolution is gomg on at the level ot 
nations today [because] major nations are so few m number, and so much 
the dommant part of each other' s environment 


More specifically, Campbell and "dual inheritance" theonsts differ 
from previous soaologists m seeing the mteraction between biological and 
social factors as worth particular and special attention In discussmg 
altruism earher, we rejected the idea that creatures behave for "the good of 
the speaes" and argued that "km selection" and "reaprocal altruism" also 
do not get us very far m explainmg human behavior Campbell agrees, 
emphasizmg that ‘'socud evolution has had to counter individual selfish tenden- 
cies which biological evolution has continued to select as a result of the genetic 
competition among the cooperators 

Campbell argues that rehgion and morahty have to be seen m terms of 
their "evolutionary adaptive value" as a way of counteracting necessarily 
selfish human nature and that we can and should look for links between 
culturally evolved systems and biologically evolved traits One possibility 
IS that of children's eager conformity, our "suggestibihty to majorities and 
prestige figures," and obedience to authority Indeed our "umversal ten- 
dency for conformity to the opmions of otiiers may be essential to an adap- 
tive social custom cumulation In other words, we may possess traits 
that not only help m our socialization but make us want to be soaalized 
In a similar spirit, Ahce Rossi, m her 1983 address to the American 
Sociological Association, argued that "none of the theories prevalent m 
family soaology are adequate to an understandmg and explanation of 
human parenting because they do not seek an mtegration of biological and 
social constructs When dwcussmg human reproduction and child rear- 
mg, the appropriate response to the fact that socialization may exaggerate 
biological differences is not, she argues, to pretend they do not exist Rossi 
is interested m the evidence on directly sex-hnked biological differences, 
but she is also interested m the changing and complex relationships 


177lbid 

'^®See espeaally arhcles by William H Durham and others, in Human Ecologif, 10/ no 3 
(Sept 1982), an issue on "Biology and Culture " Also Ihomas Dietz, "The 'New Environmental 
Paradigm,' Human Ecology and Environmental Soaology," Environmental Sociology (1978), 
12-15 

^^Campbell,p 1115 Italics onginal 

isojbid , p 1107 This argument is developed further in Robert Boyd and Peter J 
Richcrson, "Cultural Transmission and the Evolution of Co-operative Behavior," Human 
Ecology, 10, no 3 (1982), 325-51 

*®*Rossi, "Gender and Parenthood," p 1 See also Alice Rossi, "A Biosoaal Perspective 
on Parenting," Dacilalus, 106, no 2 (1977), 1-31 
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between sexual identity and reproduction, and social behavior and experi- 
ence Thus, she points out that the increasing age at marriage of men, nsmg 
divorce rates, and mcreasmg numbers of women choosmg to bear children 
out of mamage mean an mcreasmg differential m the percentage of each 
sex with family lesponsibihhes Soaologists need no remmder, she goes on 

that the subpopulation group [of young men] predoaunates m sexual vio- 
lence, alcohol and drug abuse, cnme and soaal deviance Unattached males 
roam the mterstices between soaally cohesive groups, kill and are themselves 
ifillpH and maimed, but the machme cultures of the West have shown no 
inventiveness m developmg new social institutions capable of providmg mdi- 
iidual loyalty and soaal mtegrabon to replace the bonds of family Our only 
answers have been armies and prisons 

Too often, Rossi argues, sociologists treat behavior differences 
between the sexes as simply culturally determmed Thus, hormones which 
bring on puberty are treated as though they were simply signals that cer- 
tain "appropriate" behavior can and ^ould foUow In fact, among young 
men there are high correlations between testosterone levels and 
aggression Although older men may have greater control, "older men 
are not all 'mature ' [L]ife pressures can often escalate to the pomt that 
our thin veneer of socialized self-control is lost, with the results we see m 
our pnsons, hospitals, shelters for battered wives or homeless men and 
treataent centers for child victims of mcest Feelmgs and thoughts are 
molecular events m the bram that have chemical consequences" and 
physical ones 

Tlie Biology ofReligion^^ by Vernon Reynolds and RES Tanner is e 
most comprehensive analysis to date of the mteraction between aspecte o 
*^ture and the organizing concepts of natural selection theory 
survival and reproductive success Re 3 molds is one of the most e ctive 
cnhcs of soaobiologists who posit a direct link between biologica traits 
and soaal behavior In particular, he sees no reason to mvoke genetic fac- 
tors in explaining behavior which can be interpreted as a recurring 
response to endurmg problems At the same time, as an anthropologist and 
®thologist,t86 he 15 particularly mterested m die way creatures dea wi e 


^®Rossi, "Gender and Parenthood," p 5 » t> tu . i n r 

B,ii aUowing for aU other factors Rossi's reference is to J R Udiy, J 

M Moms,T R Groff, and M H Raj, "Serum Androgmc H^ones Mo 

“«na\nor in Adolescent Boys," Fertility niidSfenftly 43, no 1(1985), 90-94 

Sor 1 ® ^o®si, "Growing Up and Older m Soaolog)'," m 

^lologicttl Lives, p 62 See also Ahce S Rossi, "Sex and Gender m an Aging Soaet} , 
t5.no 1 (1986), i4i_i69 ^ j v, , v«rl 

, ®V Reynolds and R E S Tanner, The Biologif of Reltgion (London an e ^ 
‘^8man,i983) 

I?R®J'nolds IS an expert on pnmate behavior and also author of 77;e Biologv cfHuwvi 
(heading, England W H Freeman and Co , Ltd , 19/6) 
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fundamental and origmal "problem" of how to survive and repioduce in an 
uncertam physical environment 

As one might expect, Reynolds and Tanner emphasize the diversity of 
what IS religiously ordained and sanctioned At the same time, they are 
concerned with "whether and how religions can be seen as developments 
ansmg out of human efforts to deal with long-term survival prospects,"’®^ 
which embody different (culturally developed) approaches to the same 
(biological and physical) problems Specifically, they suggest that there are 
two distmct reproductive strategies — which a sociologist would describe as 
"ideal types"— m a world of uncertamty One aims for high levels of repro- 
duction so that some offspring will be likely to survive whatever happens, 
and will mvolve, as a result, givmg less attenhon to the care and preserva- 
tion of any one child The other involves the curbing of i eproduction, but 
more concentrated care of the offsprmg who arc produced, so that all or 
most who are bom may survive 

Rehgions are— among many other thmgs— clearly concerned with lay- 
mg down rules about reproduction If, m doing so, they are responding 
"adaphvely" to the physical environment, then one might expect each to 
embody, m more or less extreme fashion, either the "anti" or the "pro" birth 
strategy (see Table 7-1) Moreover, the way in which they develop should 
be related to how unpredictable the environment is The more unpre- 
dictable and cnsis-ridden, the more likely it is that "pro-natalist rules," 
encouragmg enough children for some to survive, will be incorporated into 
the corpus of religious rules 

The implications for reproduction of many religious rules aie often 
extremely clear For example, traditional Islam sets no lower age limit for 
marriage, and traditional Hinduism considers it appropriate for girls as 
young as eight to be married Neither religion believes that there is any 
virtue m celibacy, whereas Christian countries have consistently been char- 
acterized by far higher percentages remainmg unmarried and a higher 
average age at first marriage However, while some religions fall clearly 
at one end or other of the anti- or pro-natalist spectrum, others — ^notably 
Budd^sm and Judaism ^have survived for millennia with rules some of 
which suggest one strategy, and some another '89 

If a rehgion does mdeed reflect the environment faced by its devotees, 
pro-natalist rules should be most common m conditions of greater uncer- 
temty It is there that the consequences of the environment — droughts, 
fammes, diseases, etc —are most likely to encourage the retention and codi- 
cation of customs encouragmg high birthrates Usmg energy consumption 


^^’^Reynolds and Tanner, The Btology of Religion, p 3 
“®Peter Laslet, The World We Have Lost (London Methuen, 1971) 

will pres^bly mean an "m-between" birthrate This is not m itself an unrea- 
sonable strategy, but It does caU mto question how far there reaUy is feedback from the envi- 
ronment which tends to remfbrce rules of one or the other type 
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TABLE 7-1 Alternative Sets of Religious Rules Governing Reproduction 


Life Cycle “Anti-Natalist Rules” “Pro-Natalist Rules” 


Conception 

Infanticide and abortion 

Birth and childhood 

Adolescence 

Marnage 

Celibacy 

Divorce and widowhood 
Middle and old age 
Death 

Concepts of disease 
Treatment of disease 


Few better 
Approved of 
Few births, more care 
Reproduction delayed 
Late 

Approved of 

Remarriage disapproved of 
Refrain from reproduction 
Shock, denial 
More hygiene conscious 
Intervention and cure 


Many better 
Disapproved of 
Many births, less care 
Early reproduction 
Early 

Disapproved of 
Remarriage preferred 
Reproduction continued 
Accepted as routine 
Less hygiene conscious 
Resignation, passivity 


Source Adapted from Table 1 2, p 14, in Reynolds and Tanner, The Biology of Religion 
(London Longman, 1983) Reprinted by permission of the publisher 


and mcome^^° as their indicators, Re 3 molds and Tanner find that there is, 
indeed, a significant correlation in countnes with low incomes and energy 
consumpfaon, life is consequently highly insecure, and religion is hkely to 
encourage reproduction and vice versa 

The problem with this "test" of the thesis is that it is quite possible 
that low national mcomes are as much the result as the cause of die inhabi- 
tants' approach to reproduction Max Weber, m one of sociology's most 
famous analyses, suggested such a hnk between the "Protestant ethic" and 
economic success A second problem is that Buddhism and Hinduism 
both originated m the same country, India, although the former (wluch is 
overall rather anh-natahst) is no longer important there Judaism and Islam, 
also with very different attitudes, are both origmally religions of desert 
nomads It migjit also be objected that Christiamty developed at a time of 
far greater uncertamty for its adherents dian most face today On the other 
hand, economic historians mcreasmgly are brmgmg together evidence that 
non-European countries have, throughout history, expenenced more natur- 
al disasters and higher rates of disease than did the countnes where 
Christianity first took root (and Judaism survived) Thus, Rejmolds and 
Tanner, by usmg modem data for a smgle year, may have omitted mucli of 
tile evidence most favorable to their thesis 

'^Stnctlj', GNP per capita (1975, U S dollars) 

’®*Ma\ Weber, Tlic Protestant Ethic and tia Spirit of Capitalism (New ^orL Scnbncr s, I‘J3S) 

^®^e, for example, E L Jones, The European Miracle {New VorL Cambnd},e LniierMl^ 
Press, 1981) Insights which soaobiologv pro\ ides into indi\ idual p<!\ cholog\ and interper- 
sonal relationships may also be highly rele\ant to sociological anal\M<> For example, when 
symbolic mterachomsts look at how people interpret meaning, bodiU characten>>tic*> such ax 
fatness or extreme shortness can be important for all those im ol\ ed in interaction 
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Biology and Sociology It seems unlikely that many of the recent the- 
orehcal advances of the "new biology'^ vnll have much direct relevance to 
soaology Models denvmg optimum ratios of worker bees to drones will 
hardly be used to eiqilain changes in human family size, nor will middle 
managers' behavior be best imderstood m terms of a baboon troop's What 
does seem likely is tiiat soaobiology's development will encourage soaal 
scientists to treat reproduction, scaraty, and environmental uncertainty as 
factors which are quite as important m explairung human as animal behav- 
ior — even if the way we respond is very different 

They may also, mcreasmgly, heed Rossi's plea not to see human 
bemgs as infimtely "plastic " Sociologists tend to take it for granted that 
society revolves around group membership, even though they are often 
more mterested m soaal classes than m kin^p They are less happy with 
the fact that groups require boundaries and the exclusion of people as well 
as their mclusion But aeatures that have hved m groups through mil- 
hons of years of evolution are very bkely to have characteristics that strong- 
ly encourage identification with one's own group, and therefore, rejection 
of others 

In consequence, "sociobiology expects every raaal group to be xeno- 
phobic [I]t expects, if an 5 rthing, that every group feels itself superior to 
others This is because 


when it occurs m natural settings, xenophobia is a functional and adaptive 
trait in that it maintains the mtegnty of the social group It ensures that group 
members will be socially famihar Xenophobia has apparently arisen m the 
course of natural selection and soaal evolution m those roeaes and popula- 
tions where discrete soaal groups are adaptively favored 

What it may also leave us with is "a residual and irreduable element 
of mterracial hostihty after all other historical, pohhcal, economic, soaal 
and psycholo^cal factors have been removed The implication is the 
same as Rossi s not that we should excuse or accept, but that we should 
recogmze the biology of human bemgs along wititi their culture and the 
constramts which this imphes 

Similarly, although we have argued that it is inappropriate to claim 
that km selection causes particular human kinship patterns, it is probably 


”3See the secfaon on Lewis Coser, Chapte Three 

"Soaobiolo^ and Race Relations," m Vernon Reynolds, Vincent 

XVifnii/infcio n, ^ Sociobiology of Ethnocentusm EvolttUonary Dimensions of 

><ciioph^itt. Discrimination, Raasni and Nationalism (London Groom Helm, 198^, p 212 

niffprpnhlfirtn" ^ 17 ^ "Ethnoccntrism and In-group/Out-group 

Aii«hn T Hiiirh Vine, Sociobiology of Ethnocentnsm, p 22 See also 

Austin L Hughes, Eooliition and Human Kinship (New York Oxford Uraversity Press, 1988) 

^Reynolds, "Sociobiology and Race Relahons," p 211 
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entirely appropriate to link our evolutionary past to the fact that human 
soaetes organize much of their behavior around km 

The Carnegie Medal for bravery is a peacetime equivalent of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, and its bestowers unconsaously recognize the 
soaobiology of altruism by not givmg the medal for bravery m savmg the life 
of a relative Helpmg a relative m distress is apparently expected What is 
unexpected, and tiierefore worthy of a medal, is encountermg danger to help 
a non-relative^®^ 

Such a recogmhon does, mdeed, imply a senous cntiasm of many of 
the perspectives discussed above If you look back at the chapter on conJEhct 
theory, you will find a number of theorists with different ideas about how 
groups form m soaety, what sort of mterests will be pursued, and the Imes 
along which conflict will occur In the whole chapter, however, there is 
extraordmanly httle mention of family groups and ties Yet, if there real- 
ly is a basic "family feeling" among humans, just as there is among other 
creatures, then there is a built-m basis of group formation m all societies 
that soaologists must not ignore Soaobiology not only suggests the impor- 
tance of biology to the soaology of the family, as Alice Rossi argues It also 
implies that our relative neglect of this area m recent years is overdue for 
reappraisal 


^^Barash, Sociolno/o^, p 135 
'**^0111115 IS the main exception 
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PART ONE 

Social Theory and Understanding: 
The Value of Multiple Perspectives 


Contemporary soaological theory ranges from the anti-determinist, induc- 
tive, and descriptive approach t 3 ^ified by ethnomethodology to the predic- 
tive, deductive approach advocated by exchange theory It encompasses the 
most detailed imcrosoaological analysis m addihon to functionalism's and 
conflict theory's efforts to analyze the determinants of large-scale social 
structure and social evolution However, these differences do not mean that 
the major theoretical perspectives are totally incompatible with each other 
On the contrary, they can offer complementary insights Tliroughoul this 
text, we have tried to show how eadi perspechve helps us to understand 
concrete social phenomena and problems We can illustrate the complc- 
mentanty of their approaches as we return to the themes which have run 
throughout each chapter formal education and the role of women in con- 
temporary soaety 


exploring formal EDUCATION: FIVE VIEWS OF THE SCHOOL 

In Chapter One, we raised two major questions about education in modern 
soaety The first of these, which can hardly fail to strike any observer, is 
I^^t accounts for the enormous size of the modern educational system’ 
1^6 second must equally well occur to anyone who has been through for- 
mal schooling and thmks back to his or her fellow students It is \Vh\ do 
some individuals do well when others fail and drop out’ As i\e can iKn\ 
see, the first question is essentially "macrosociological," since it po‘>ci« a 
^ueshon about social structure, consequently, functionalism and conflict 
Wry offer the most by way of answers The second question, b\ contra**!, 
asks why our day-by-day experiences of school add up to academic ‘juccc*"* 
m some cases and to droppmg out as soon as possible in other*. Here the 
*''*^0 approaches of sjmibohc interactionism and phenomcnolog\ nliinc 
lH'fiones of rational choice prove most enlightening 
One common explanation of our enormous educational c‘.labh**hmi.’nt 
im^*^ general nature of industrial society It is meritocratic and 
personal Techmcal skills are necessar)' for many jobs, and, for ino**! 
ou home are miles apart Such a soaety, it i*^ argued, demuivl*. 

f sort of school Children have to undergo an exlcnsu e and prolo’Vi a 
outside the home so that they will learn to *«ee indi\ idii.'l r 
CCS family ties, as the proper cnlenon for job placement a''d *> k 

same time, they can learn complicated technical ills .i-'c 
discover, from school certification, who is sap'b*’ o* p 
different jobs 
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Funchonalism analyzes education m just such terms In Chapter Two, 
we descnbed Talcott Parsons' classic account of the American school sys- 
tem,^ m which he discusses how the elementary school teaches children the 
impersonal and achievement-onented values of an mdustnal soaety, accus- 
toms them to a world in which there is none of the unconditional affection 
and support provided by the family, and thus develops "the commitments 
and capacities for successful performance of their adult roles At the same 
time, it performs the equally important function of career allocation, identi- 
fying duldren as potentially fitted, or unfitted, for coUege and for particular 
jobs, a task that cannot be left to family ascription because speaal abihties 
and skills are so important in modem occupations Other functionalists 
have extended the analysis, mterpretmg the contmumg growth of the edu- 
cational system as a function of the mcreasmg techmcal skills required of 
the labor force ® Others discuss the funchons of different tjqies of higher 
education, as when Burton Clark exammes the way jumor colleges accus- 
tom and resign people to limited career ambitions.^ 

Much of this analysis has become part of the way that not just soaolo- 
gists but almost all those mvolved with educahon look at modem school- 
mg, even when they are very critical of its role It is, for example, exactly the 
view put forward by pohtiaans throughout the developed and underdevel- 
oped world when they spend massive sums on education so they can fit 
their societies for the "white-hot technological revolution Parents similar- 
ly try to impress on then children the need to study and acquire a skiU if 
they are to do well m the modem economy 

However, there is also an alternative way of explammg the nature and 
growth of modem educabon Accordmg to this explanation, the educabon- 
al system is essenbally a way of securmg power and pnvilege m a techno- 
logical age One could argue that mstead of directly passmg on money or 
land, successful families today secure the posibon of their children by giv- 
mg them educahon Either because soaety considers a long, expensive edu- 
cahon to be a supenor quahbcabon for holdmg certam posibons or because 
middle- and upper-class fanuhes can provide far greater scholashc help to 
their children than can otiier famihes, a long formal educabon allows par- 
ents to pass on and secure posibon and status for their children These same 
children might fare far less well m a world of self-made enbepreneurs and 
on-the-job bainmg 

^Talcott Parsons, "The School Class as a Social System Some of Its Functions m 
American Soaety," in A H Halsey, Jean Houd, and C Arnold Anderson, eds , Education, 
Economy and Society (New York The Free Press, 1961) See also Chapter Two 

^Ibid,p 434 

^his case is argued expliatly by, among others. Burton Clark m Educating the Expert 
Society (San Franasco Chandler, 1962) 

^Burton Clark, "The Cooling-Out Funcfaon in Higher Education," American Journal of 
Sociology, 65 (1960) See Chapter Two 

®The phrase is Harold Wilson's, former pnme mmister of the United Kingdom 
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At the same tune, one could view extended compulsory schoohng as 
"indoctrmatmg" children mto behevmg m the current form of society and 
teaching them the basic skills needed by "factory fodder " In this view, 
schooling IS a useful way to mamtam the status quo to the benefit of those 
m charge Finally, there is the related argument that people who have a lot 
of education, however acquired, have a stake m mcreasmg the importance 
of education m the job market Their efforts to do so encourage the upward 
spiral of educational requirements and the educabonal system's contmued 
growth 

The conflict theonsts discussed m Qiapter Three analyze education in 
this way, as a factor m the competitive struggle for resources rather than a 
contnbuhon to a soaet 3 ^s functioiung In general, they agree that education 
has become mcreasmgly important m this way, with Konrad and Szelenyi, 
for example, documentmg how an education-based class, the mtellegentsia, 
has dommated both Communist and post-Commumst Hungary Norman 
Bimbaum and Pierre Bourdieu both question the degree to which schooling 
identifies skills objectively They argue instead that families with the 
wherewithal to secure good education for their children use the system to 
ensure for them a superior social position ® Cultural traits mark "top peo- 
ple" out, so that those without the nght habits of speech and manners can 
he discnmmated agamst by educated insiders Such "cultural capital" is, 
such theonsts argue, important m securing children an entry mto top edu- 
cational establishments, and is also at least as important a product of educa- 
hon as any technical s kills 

Finally, these theonsts emphasize the dynamics of conflict, rather than 
technologi^ change, when they analyze the contmumg expansion of edu- 
cabon Collins, for example, argues that people with an education, like any 
other group with particular resources, want to secure for themselves the 
Maximum potential benefits They attempt to make high educational 
acquirements a prerequisite for job entry and to exclude those without for- 
®*ul certificates The attempt by large numbers of people to obtain the 
required certificates, and the contmumg attempt by educated groups to 
protect their pnvileges, lead, Collins argues, to an educational spiral, in 
'V ich tile formal educational requirements for job entry are being raised 
continually ^ Raymond Boudon, from a rational choice perspective, comple- 
ments Colhns' argument by showmg how mdividuals' choices i\nll, almost 
3 Ways, tend to result in longer courses being taken rather than shorter 
ones People calculate that if they take short courses, they nsk being pushed 


19691 ®“ubaum, 77ic Cnsjs o//HffHSfrw/ Sociefy (New York Oxford Uni\ersU\ Pre««, 

Bourdieu and Jean-Claude Passeron, The Inheritors. Irans R Nice (Chicapo 
“">'e«,iyofch,cago Press, 1979) 

Collins, "Funchonal and Conflict Theories of Educalional Slratificaiion 
SocioS Revieio. 36 (1971), 1002-19, and The Crcdmtial Scaelu An Hi-tonnI 

Svoj taucalion and Stratification (New York Academic Press, 1979) 
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aside in the job market by other people who have taken longer ones 
Multiply these individual choices, and, obviously, one is left with a contmu- 
ing expansion of the average size of higher education and its average 
length ® 

Which set of explanations is correct’ Probably both and neither A 
modern soaety does demand very real and complex skills, and its schools 
help accustom children to an impersonal environment At the same time, 
educational qualifications are undoubtedly a resource m people's contmual 
struggle to secure a good life for themselves, and a heavy emphasis on for- 
mal education smts those with such quahhcafaons and the abihty to help 
their children get them What is important for our purposes here is that 
these two accounts, each embodying very different insights, also derive 
from two of the major perspectives discussed m this book funchonalism 
and conflict theory 

In similar fashion, rational choice theory, symbohc mteractiomsm, and 
phenomenology offer different but complementary answers to our second 
question Why does one particular student fail while another succeeds’ One 
possible explanation is that a student's decisions and behavior depend, 
basically, on the costs and benefits which that student perceives Students 
who find that hard work and good behavior brmg them rewards that they 
value, mcludmg parental approval or respect and status from their peers, 
will behave m one way Students who fmd that they get praise and good 
grades even when they do httle work will respond accordmgly Students 
whose peer group admires and rewards rebels, who do not see academic 
rewards as something they can attam, or who beheve their school to be so 
bad that what it offers is not worth acquirmg, will respond rationally to 
these very different signals 

The rational choice theories discussed m Chapter Six are the most 
closely associated with this emphasis on the costs and benefits of different 
acfaons They underhne the importance of lookmg at the choices offered by 
a school not simply in terms of whether pupils come from famihes able to 
send them to "top" schools, but m terms of the day-to-day options that face 
the children themselves When George Richmond looked m this way at his 
own ungovernable classroom, he was able to alter affairs dramatically by 
changing the pattern of rewards ^ Before, contmual war with the teacher at 
least offered students fun and peer-group status Once there were tangible 
benefits to be gained from study, however, the balance swung the other 
way Richmond's "micro-economy game," by paying students and mtro- 
duang a competitive game they enjoyed, resulted in a classroom where stu- 
dents worked hard and willingly 

‘•Raymond Boudon, Tlw Unmlendcd Consequences of Socinl Action (London Macmillan, 

1982) 

“George Richmond, The Micro-Society School A Real World in Mniiatiirc (New York 
Harper & Row, 1973) 
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It IS also possible, while retaining an emphasis on students' daily 
experiences, to focus not on rational choice but on the mteracfaon between 
teachers and students Teachers may mismterpret such thmgs as students' 
accents or styles of speech, respondmg, for example, with a "Don't talk to 
me like that" when they hear what seems to them cheeky or msubordinate 
They may react to behavior that is S 3 nnbolic to them of a student unlikely to 
do well m school Conversely, students may mterpret teachers' behavior as 
evidence that they do or do not take their job seriously, or do or do not care 
about whether any particular student learns or succeeds If both sides 
behave to each other on this basis, both their general relationship and the 
students' school careers will be mfluenced accordmgly 

Symbolic mteractiomsts address students' success or failure in this 
way Their perspective enabled Cohn Lacey to explam why some children 
succeeded and others failed m an English "grammar school" (academically 
selective high school) He showed how the mteraction between students 
and teachers created and reinforced both the images each held of the other 
and the way they behaved For example, boys whom teachers saw as buf- 
foons or potential dropouts came mcreasmgly to see themselves m this way 
and to behave accordingly 

Fmally, there is yet another way of explammg a particular student's 
failure or success One can go beyond loolang at how people generally 
mterpret aspects of each other's behavior to look at the mmute details of 
speech and conversation, at how students understand parbcular questions 
and problems Here, the emphasis is on the fact that teachers' statements or 
Items on a test do not have a smgle, shared, and self-evident meamng, even 
though we all tend to assume that they do A child's apparent "failure" on a 
test may not be a result of ignorance or stupidity Instead, the child may 
understand a question m a perfectly coherent but "wrong" way Similarly, 
to grasp fully why another child is a "success," we must see how the 
teacher "understands" the question and tiie way the child's answer fits ivith 
the teacher's assumptions and preconcepfaons 

Phenomenology's contribution to understanding scholastic success 
and failure is to be found m such analysis of the speech patterns, concepts, 
and assumptions involved m conversations between teacher and child and 
whether the child's answers or conduct are seen as "nght" or "wrong " In 
his descnption of how small children's tests were mterpreted and graded, 
for example, Hugh Mehan applied ethnomethodology's concern with 
underl 5 ung assumptions of shared meanmg to understandmg how teachers 

^“Colin Lacey, Higbtown Grattimar The School as a Social System (Manchester Manchester 
University Press, 1970) A good discussion of the scope of educational soaology of this "inter- 
pretive" tj^pe can be found in Jerome Karabel and A H Halsey, eds , Poutr and Idcologu in 
(New York Oxford University Press, 1977), Chapter I See also Carl Werthman, 
Delinquents in Schools," in School and Society A Sociological Reader, prepared b\ the Open 
^ JU^®rsity School and Society Course Team, (London Routlcdgc w ith Open Universitj Pros'*, 
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assess an answer as correct He demonstrated how a child's perfectly coher- 
ent and accurate reasonmg may, because of the way he or she mterprets the 
materials, produce answers diJFferent from those the teacher and test com- 
piler consider "obviously" right Similarly, Aaron Cicourel and John 
Kitsuse showed how guidance coui^ors' interpretations and assumpfaons 
result m records bemg assessed as "good" or "poor" and m students bemg 
labeled and treated accordmgly 


EXPLORING THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 

The second theme which has run through this text is that of gender, m par- 
ticular the role of women in contemporary society Here, too, we started 
with two apparently puzzhng questions The first was why females with 
one to three years of college m full-time employment m the Umted States 
have lower average annual eammgs than full-time male workers who are 
only high school graduates The second was why men and boys, at home, 
school, and work, tend consistently to be more aggressive and dommemt, 
and guls and women more carmg and "supportive " How can the multiple 
perspectives of sociology build up answers to each of these questions? 

One possible explanation for gender-linked mcome differentials is that 
they follow from, or contribute to, the complex and mterdependent roles 
undertaken by people in modem mdustnal soaeties As we saw m Chapter 
Two, functionahsm does mdeed provide such an explanation Parsons sees 
sex-role differentiation as one important way m which famihes — ^and soa- 
eties— respond to the need of systems to carry out different tasks In pattern 
vanable terms, there is a need for expressive leadership but also for mstm- 
mental leadership In AGIL terms, there is a need for adaptation — secunng 
enough resources — ^but also for latent pattern mamtenance and the trans- 
mission of soaetal values Role differentiation. Parsons would argue, is a 
more effective way of fulfiUmg system needs than if everyone tried to do 
everythmg 

Thus, accordmg to functionalist analysis, primary responsibihty for 
breadwiniung and instrumental leadership is allocated to men, and prim- 
ary responsibihty for the family and expressive leadership to women This 
gender-based soaetal response to the need for both lands of role is, accord- 
mg to this argument, reflected m the labor market Higher average eammgs 
for men reflect a combmahon of givmg higher pay to people who have the 
mam" occupational responsibihties, men domg more overtime (for the 


”Hugh Mehan, "Ethnomethodology and Educahon," m D O'Shea, ed , Sociology 0 / the 
Sdiool and Schooling (Washington, D C National Institute of Education, 1974), Aaron Cicourel 
and John Kitsuse, The Educational Dectston-Makers (New York Bobbs-Memll, 1963) 
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same reasons), and women's choice of less well-paid but "caring" occupa- 
tions which are consistent with their general expressive role 

There is, however, another very different explanation of income 
mequahbes, generally and m this speahc, gender-hnked case This explana- 
tion is phrased m terms of self-mterest and the activities of organized inter- 
est groups, and it is presented by the confhct theorists discussed m Chapter 
Three Marxist femmists, for example, argue that gender has to be used 
alongside class m analyzmg mequahhes and see soaeties as patnarchies in 
which power relations favor men at the expense of women Thus, for Zillah 
Eisenstem, the sexual division of labor is a basic mechamsm of control, of 
preservmg men's supenor (and better paid) position Classifying a ]ob as a 
"woman's" job is a way to justify paymg less and treating the occupation 
concerned as somehow inferior 

Conflict theorists m the "analytic" tradition are less hkely to provide 
explanations which mvoke cohesive "patriarchal" organization by men to 
oppress women Instead, they see gender as one dimension among others 
m terms of which people orgamze and act self-mterestedly Collins and 
Chafetz, for example, both point out that women are almost universally 
inferior to men m their access to wealth, power, and other valued resources 
They note, however, that there are big variations between societies and that 
one needs to look at factors specific to a situation as weU as to universal dif- 
ferences 

In explammg women's lower average earmngs m the contemporary 
United States, anal)rtic conflict theorists give considerable weight to univer- 
sal biological differences All soaeties, they note, have found it more effi- 
aent for those who bear the children also to do the caretaking It can be 
arranged otherwise, but this will be more troublesome and less "obvious" a 
solution Thus, women's child-care responsibilities affect their choice of 
occupation and the time they devote to it m a way that is not true for men 
Not only do women more often work part-time, they also choose jobs 
which — ^hke teachmg — ^fit m relatively well with child care (and other fami- 
ly responsibihties) The fact that women are mterested m these jobs for rea- 
sons other than the material rewards means, m turn, that employers can 
offer wages which are lower than tfiey would have to pay in an "open" 
market Women are caught m a double bmd, one made worse by such fac- 
tors as the long distances that, m modem society, often separate home and 
Workplace, the attitudes which encourage them to aim for "women's" jobs, 
and the fact that estabhshed occupational groups have a strong interest in 


^Mmam Johnson provides a feminist critique, wthin the general functionalist model, 
of this analysis She sees the process of "inclusion" as gradually promoting equal pa\ and 
opportunity for women albeit to the accompaniment of tension and strain See Chapter Tuo, 
PP 51-52 

Chapter Three, pp 96 and 169-72 
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continumg to structure jobs so that they are difficult for ivomen to do Rae 
Lesser Blumberg, for example, documents the way in which factors such as 
child-care responsibilities, and distance behveen home and workplace, 
undermmed the ongmal ideals of the kibbutz regarding gender equality 

Rational clioice theory provides a perspective on women's earnings 
which IS quite similar to that of analytic conflict theorists such as Janet 
Chafetz It looks at the logic of men's and ivomen's choices and shoivs how 
tliey make tliem freely and rationally lotthm n set of social coustiamts and val- 
ues Thus, Brinton explains how Japanese mothers come to have much 
lower aspirations for their daughters' educabon than for their sons' Gerson 
studied women's choices and showed hoiv many women made a conscious 
choice not to pursue their careers actively because they valued personal 
relafaonslups more Others became very successful at work, but often after, 
and because, a relabonship had failed Again, Luker found that ^vomen m 
the pro-life movement were very often full-hme mothers and housemves to 
whom raising a family and "nurtunng" ivere the most important things a 
ivoman could do 

The mdmdual clioices and deasions of ivomen like these wnll, on a 
large scale, help to produce and perpetuate average national earnings 
which are lower for ivomen than for men Rahonal choice theory does not 
posit "patnarchy" as an explanahon, but it does refer to values and deci- 
sions ivhicli are gender-hnked, or speafic to women — ^Ni-alues and decisions 
which simply do not affect men m the same way 

It is exactly these sorts of values ivhicli inform theonsts' ansivers to 
tiie second of our quesbons about women in contemporary soaety At issue 
here was why men and boys tend to dominate a situabon and shoiv aggres- 
sion, while girls and ivomen tend to assume supporbng roles and proiade 
nurture and support Funebonahsm's emphasis on shared values, and on 
tiie importance of tliese values being mtemalized during socializabon, pro- 
\ndes a macro-level ansiver Boys who are aggressive and girls ivho are nur- 
turmg have learned tlie "appropnate" gender role behavior the soaahza- 
bon process "worked " Thus m Parsons' view social insbtuhons like the 
home, school, and church successfully performed the pattern mamtenance 
funebon 

It IS predommantly the microperspecbves which address this ques- 
bon, and their explanabons are not conffiebng so mucli as concerned ivitli 
different levels of analysis Deferrmg to men and nurtunng can be viewed 
as qumtessenbally non-self-mterested and therefore not amenable to expla- 
nabon m rabonal choice terms However, rabonal choice tlieorj^ does set 
out to explam such behavior, alongside the altrmsm of polibcal aebnsts, 
blood donors, etc The women studied by Luker, acbvists for and agamst 
aborbon, behaved m this way m order to affirm and confirm the values 


Chapter Six, pp 311, 339, and 341-12 
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they held and tiieir own self-image What is mteresbng about the pro-life 
group, m particular, is their behef that there are thmgs which it is particu- 
larly women's role to provide — ^that women should be the nurturers, the 
homemakers, the peacemakers 

Similar values are mvoked m rational choice theorists' analyses of the 
dynamics of power withm a family While decision making is to a large 
extent a function of who earns most, it is also obvious that women defer to 
men— and to their children — ways which can only be explained by val- 
ues Thus, m famihes where women are the mam earners, they are general- 
ly careful not to exploit their greater potential power to the fullest 

Rational choice theory dehneates a set of values which many women 
hold and which certainly can help explam the pattern of women's behavior 
The theory does not, however, explam how women come to hold these val- 
ues m the first place Symbohc mteracbonists, by companson, are particu- 
larly mterested m detailed analysis of the process by which people take on 
particular identities, such as that of a "traditional" \^e and mother Nancy 
Chodorow, notably, argues that female children strongly and consaously 
identify with their mothers, so they develop, generation by generation, a 
"high relational capaaty " All sorts of signals from soaety as a whole rem- 
force them m their belief that this is a "suitable" thing to do Thus, 
Raphada Best pomts out how girls at school are able to express emotaons 
openly, whereas boys get laughed at as crybabies when they do Ervmg 
Goffman shows how the way men and women are depicted m somethmg 
as apparently ummportant as advertisements again remforces people's 
ideas of what is "appropriate" male and female behavior Janet Lever 
shows how the games children play reinforce and perpetuate traditional 
gender-based roles and the separation of the sexes By contrast, Patnaa 
Hill Collins links the emergence of a self-definition among African- 
Amencan women that mdudes self-reliance, self-esteem, and mdependence 
to their rejection of the controllmg images ongmatmg during the era of 
slavery mammies, matriachs, welfare mothers, and sexually denigrated 
women 

Phenomenology, as usual, goes even further mto the microstructure of 
human mteraction and the way m which our identities, themselves bound 
up with our values, are created In the work of writers such as Pamela 
Fishman, we can see how women's "tentativeness" m conversation is rein- 
forced Similarly, Garfmkel, m his story of Agnes,^® who undergoes a sex 


Although there is no overt disagreement among microtheonsts m their analysis of 
"^en's rdafave lack of aggression, we should note that a number of macrotheonsls (male 
female) reject Chodoroiv's theones as madequate and unable to account for change 
Chapter Four, pp 233-34, 225, and 195 
^"Ibid,pp 235-38 

*®Harold Garhnkel, Studies in Elhnometbodolosv (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prenhcc-Hall, 
Inc, 1967) See also Chapter Five 
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change, descnbes how she was able to learn, from direct and mdirect sig- 
nals, what the appropnate behavior was for someone who wanted to be a 
woman Among the important things Agnes learned were that she should 
not offer her opinions and that "passive acceptance" is a desirable female 
trait Dorothy Smith questions the taken-for-granted assumptions about 
women's subordinate position and argues that a femmist exploration of 
femmimty mvolves a shift away from the traditional view She shows how 
a cosmetic display in a shopping mall documents the underlying social 
order through the many expressions of "softness," Signallmg that the femi- 
mne woman should be yieldmg, pliant, and compliant 

In sum, each of the major perspectives of contemporary sociological 
theory succeeds, m its different way, m helping us understand one of the 
major determmants of our daily hves and experiences In domg so, more- 
over, it complements rather than contradicts the insights provided by oth- 
ers A similar pattern could be foimd and traced in many other spheres, for 
example, voting patterns or the workmgs of a government bureaucracy or 
standmg army This is the reason, ultimately, that each perspective is recog- 
nized as an important part of modem theory and why so many practicmg 
soaologists are eclectic m their approaches, drawing on the insights of dif- 
ferent perspectives m accordance with their mterests and concerns 



PART TWO 

Historical Trends 


In discussmg the major theoretical perspectives of contemporary soaology 
we have concentrated on their mtellectual content and contnbutions to soa- 
ological understanding However, they are also part of the social scene 
themselves, and their popularity does not depend on their internal qualities 
alone At different times durmg the last forty years, different approaches 
have been more or less popular and influential Theory is as dynamic a 
body of ideas today as it has ever been 

In American soaology, particularly, three distmct phases are appar- 
ent In the 1950s, fimctionahsm was the most mfluential perspective, and 
theorists' concerns were predominantly maaosociological In the 1960s and 
1970s, neo-Marxist and analytic conflict theory were mcreasmgly impor- 
tant, and there often seemed to be more people mterested m fmdmg things 
wrong with functionahsm than there were soaologists usmg its approach 
At the same time, especially m the United States, mterest m the details of 

full discussion of male/female differences in behavior carries one into the vexed 
and uncertain area of biological influences While these cannot be treated fully within a soao- 
logical textbook, soaobiologists such as Alice Rossi warn against the danger for soaology of 
ignonng physical and biological fectors 

^ee Chapter Five, p 273 
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person-to-person encounters increased sharply S 5 anbolic mteractiomsm 
and, increasingly, phenomenology influenced even those sociologists 
whose mam mterest was m macrosoaology The result, m the 1980s and 
1990s, was a third phase of mcreasmg concern with the hnks between 
macroanalysis and microanalysis and with ways of integrating the two 
when analyzmg concrete phenomena 

We cannot pretend to offer a full and original analysis of these 
changes, but a number of soaal developments were probably influential 
First IS the different soaal experience of different generations of sociolo- 
gists One does not have to beheve that ideas are straightforwardly deter- 
mmed by people's social positions to agree that the questions soaologists 
ask, and the perspectives they adopt m trying to answer them, will be 
shaped by their own hves So will the degree to which a reader fmds the 
question sensible and mterestmg or the answer convmcmg Many of the 
soaologists who were active m the 1950s had fathers m the ministry and 
backgrounds where gradual soaal reform was advocated as a means of aid- 
mg disadvantaged groups and integrating them mto society They were 
working m a period when there was a general political consensus, and 
many intellectuals believed in an "end of ideology " Functionalism's 
emphasis on common norms thus seemed an appropnate way to examme 
soaety Yoxmger soaologists' interests were formed durmg Ae era of the 
Vietnam War, a period of renewed pohtical and ideological strife Whatever 
their own pohtical preferences, they had their attention turned to the on- 
gins of conflict and importance of ideology Meanwhile, the New Left pro- 
duced a group of young left-wmg soaologists with a great mterest m the 
Frankfurt School 

In addition, durmg the 1960s old cultural conventions broke down, 
and "alternative lifestyles" flourished, espeaally m the Umted States There 
was maeasmg mterest m the way people's rdabonships with each other 
are aeated and affected by their mode of commumcation "Humanists" 
also attacked saence for ignormg the emotional and artistic sides of human 
experience Alongside the demonstrations and controversies sphttmg the 
Umted States many turned away from mvolvement m any organizations It 
seems likely that these currents made younger soaologists more mterested 
m the details of mteraction, more aware of how one's world, or one's "reah- 
ty/" could be created m an immediate way by oneself and the people 
around one By contrast, durmg the 1950s people were aware of a different 
sort of soaal change The importance m the economy of small busmesses 

IS important to remember that the penod did not simply produce left-wmg en- 
dues It refuel^ poUbcal and ideological debate across die spectrum produemg not only a 
generation of radicals but also a "new conservatism" concerned about the growth m state 
power and intervention, the use of the courts to make soaal policy, etc TTiis side of the 
ideological character of mtellectual debate is less apparent m soaology than m the 
wteUectual scene as a whole where, for example, the discovery of Marcuse by some is balanced 
oy the discovery of his contemporary, Hayek, by others 
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and farms was fast shrinking, and mcreasmg numbers of people were bemg 
employed by large organizations This focused the attention of many of the 
most able sociologists on organizations and the mdustnal firm — on "struc- 
tural" questions rather than rmcrosoaological analysis ^ 

A third factor affectmg the direction taken by soaological theoiy was 
probably the similar shift m mterest takmg place in the intellectual world at 
large Smce 1945, phenomenology has become increasingly well-known 
outside Germany Its criticisms of mamhne social science and its concern 
with the subjective aspects of reality have mfluenced many more soaolo- 
gists than just the self-declared phenomenologists Enghsh and American 
philosophers have also been mcreasmgly mterested m the active, or "mten- 
tional," aspects of perception and m the way our thoughts and experiences 
rest on shared assumptions and irreduable concepts ^ Stephen Toulmin 
has noted a change among philosophers of science (and social saence) with 
similar implications He has argued that during the 1960s they became 
mcreasmgly concerned with how perceptions and theories were rooted m 
the "histoncal temporary world" and m the general conceptual framework 
of an age 

Curiously enough, the relative dedme m sociology's status durmg the 
late 1970s and early 1980s probably stimulated the mtegration of such theo- 
ries mto mamlme sociology With the decline of 1960s-style "countercul- 
ture," America and Western Europe ahke found students movmg to sub- 
jects with more immediate relevance m the job market The discipline 
ceased to be highly fashionable and linked with pohtical activism, develop- 
mg instead mto one social saence disciplme among others A weakened 
link with pohtical activism m turn meant that American sociologists, m par- 
ticular, became more interested in academic developments elsewhere 
Espeaally m the area of theory, they looked more to other disaplmes and 
to other countries, moves which are m any case mutually remforcmg, smce 
m Europe the barriers between different social science disciplmes are far 
less defined A growmg interest m such theorists as Habermas, Giddens, 
Bourdieu, and Foucault meant growmg influence for theorists who them- 
selves are interested in the "micro" roots of macrosociology and well 
acquamted with phenomenological analysis Similarly, the growmg mflu- 


for example, Peter M Blau and W R Scott, Formal Orgamzahon (San Francisco 
Chandler, 1962), or Anutai Etziom, A Comparative Analysis of Complex Organization (New York 
The Free Press, 1961) 

2^e work of P F Strawson (e g , Individuals An Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics 
[London Methuen and Co , Ltd , 1959]) is especially important m this area Noam Chomsky's 
work on "depth grammar," m which he has argued for the existence of a grammar shared by 
all human languages (and rooted m the genes of the individual) also became very well-known 
during this penod See Noam Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (Cambndge, Mass 
MIT Press, 1965) 

^^tephen Toulmm, 'Trom Form to Funchon Philosophy and History of Saence m flie 
1950s and Now," Daedalus 106 3 (Summer 1977), 159 
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